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386 INDEX INDICATORIUS. 


Menronrivs offers a hint for a Maehine 
to facilitate Escape from Fire. ‘‘ This 
machine consists of a moveable stage of 
iron, of a proportionate height and width, 
to be fixed on wheels, and furnished 
with several shifting platforms, made to 
project from the stage so as to extend to 
the windows (which the breadth of the 
areas of most houses renders requisite.) 
Persons availing themselves of this ma- 
chine might be conveyed from the fire, 
and afterwards descend gradually by a 
ladder to the ground. Iron is mentioned 
as an incombustible material, and ren- 
dered peculiarly useful for the purpose, 
by uniting strength with tenuity. This 
machine might be kept with the fire- 
ladders so as to be easily attainable, and 
by means of its wheels quickly conveyed 
to the scene of distress. —A stand for 
music-books may convey some notion of 
the shape of the machine.” 

E. D. would feel much obliged to any 
of our Cambridge readers, if they would 
inform him, through the medium of our 
pages, whether the following Ballads are 
amongst the Pepysian Collection, at Mag 
dalene College, viz: ‘* A proper Newe 
Sonet, declaring the Lamentation of 
Beckles, a market-towne in Suffolke, 
which was in the great winde, upon St. 
Andrewe’s Eve last past, most pitifullie 
burned with fire, to the losse by estima- 
tion of 20,000/. and upwards, and the 
number of fourscore dwelling - houses. 
To Wilson’s tune, 1586.” It is printed, 
he believes, on a half sheet, and consists 
of fourteen stanzas of eight lines each.— 
** Verses by the Blind Man of Suffolk :” 
date about 1700.—‘ Some of your 
Beccles readers,” he says, ‘* perhaps 
may be in possession of the former, and 
both able and willing to give me, through 
your pages, a more particular account 
of that tremendous fire than is to be 
met with in the meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory publications relative to Suffolk.” 

A Correspondent says, A list of the 
writers whose productions appear in 
** Dodsley’s Collection” would be very 
desirable ; and he has no doubt that 
some of our readers could furnish one, 
specifying, against the name of each 
Author, a list of his contributions. This, 
of course, applies to those Poems only, 
whose Authors are not named. 

The title of the Work of which O. A. 
has trausmitted us a slight notice, is 
“‘ The Innocent Epicure; or, the Art of 
Angling, a Poem; Lond. 1697,” 8vo ; 2d 
edit. 12mo, 1713. The Preface is by N. 
Tate,who is supposed to have been the Au- 
thor of the book. “ The Art ofAngling, 
Load. 1741,” 8vo, appears to be the same 
poem with the foregving; and is like- 
wise called the second edition in the title. 

The Letters transcribed by our kind 


Correspondent at Blandford are perfectly 
satisfactory; and he will accept our 
best thanks, 

Puito-Bisiicys may possibly be right 
in his conjectures; but his queries are 
too pointedly personal, if he is right ; 
and much worse if he is wrong. 

A Sufferer from Epilepsy appeals to 
our humanity to assist him in discover- 
ing the person or paper alluded to in the 
following paragraph, which appeared in 
a Country Newspaper, the Editor of 
which could give no other information 
than that he copied the paragraph from 
some other Newspaper.—* Epilepsy. Dr. 
Adams has lately published a paper on 
Epilepsy, in which he asserts that by 
bleeding once a fortnight or three weeks 
for some months, with low diet, open 
bowels, and abstinence from wine, spirits, 
and beer, he has cured almost every case 
of Epilepsy that had not become chronic 
from long standing and neglect.” 

P. 225. a. line 7 from the bottom, 
Sor Duke, read Earl, of Portland. The 
Family of Weston never ascended higher 
than the last step. 

Errata et Corrigenda for Yoricx’s 
Letter on Gotuic ARCHITECTURE in our 
last Number. —P. 302. b. line 5. For 
ever referring, read they ever referred. 
Last line but 11, read Antiparos.— 
P. 303. b. line 40, for promiscuously 
read previously.—P. 304. a. line ult. for 
intersecting angles, read meeting angles. 
—lIbid. b. 1. 14. For passing under any 
bridge, &c. read passing by a bridge to 
view through any one arch the intersec- 
tion, &c.—N.B. Warburton’s idea, cor- 
rectly speaking, was, that the oak forests 
in Germany and Britain, used by the 
Druids as temples, suggested to the Goths 
the architecture in question. — But be- 
sides that the Goths bad no architecture, 
the canopy formed by the foliage of an 
oak, and the angle made by the ramifi- 
cation of its branches, would not suggest 
the Gothic arch more than any other. 
[See Gitpin’s Forest Scenery.] And Na- 
ture never plants in avenues, The idea 
was certainly suggested to Warburton 
by the elm avenues at Windsor, and else- 
where, introduced into England by 
Puivip, from Spain. And the avenue is 
undoubtedly an imitation of the Gothic 
Nave. Yorick. 

H. C. B. observes, that his remarks in 
p- 310 allude to the Star of the Knights 
Commanders of the Bath. 

We are obliged to postpone the com- 
munications of Mr. WHaTToN and Mr. 
Forsver till our next; when ViaTor’s 
account of Edinburgh shall also appear. 

The ‘‘ Reflections” sent us from Don- 
easter are inadmissible; and the paper 
inclosed awaits the Writer’s further da- 
rections, 


Mr- 
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Mr. Urpan, Nov. 4. 

CCIDENTALLY turning over 

the other day the pages of a for- 
gotten Miscellany of the commence- 
ment of the last century, | found the 
following Original Memoir of Dr. 
James Drake, the political writer. 
It is written with so much spirit, and 
by one so obviously intimate with 
him (besides containing some particu- 
lars not otherwise noticed), that, not- 
withstanding the accounts which are 
to be found of this Author in the Bio- 
graphical Dictionaries, I have judged 
it wortby to be revived in your pages. 

Of the whole range of Literature, 
Biography seems to me, when well 
written, at once the most amusing 
and most instructive. If, indeed, it 
contain mere dates and dry facts, I 
cannot say so much of it; but when 
it is enlivened by just reflections, by 
sagacious penetration into the wind- 
ings of the human character; or by 
beautiful, touching, or elevated senti- 
ments, it is capable of exercising all 
the best powers of the intellect and 
the heart. On this account, a Bio- 
grapher of genius can often give in- 
tense interest to a Memoir to which 
he cannot contribute a single new 
fact. 

I believe that Dr. James Drake has 
seldom, if ever, been included in the 
list of English Poets: nor am I ac- 
quainted with his preteusions to be 
among them. An ephemeral writer 
on politicks is of all others soonest 
likely to be forgetten: but Dr. Drake 
seems to have possessed qualifications 
for more permanent fame, as a scho- 
lar, a physician, and a man of genius. 
That vehement temper, which “spends 
its oil in blazing,” is always to be re- 
gretted. It is almost sure of dis- 
appoiotment, misery, and early dark- 


ness! But I must not intrude further 
on your valuable room. , 


The Life of James Drake, M.D. 
[From the Monthly Miscellany, or Memoirs 

of the Curious, 1797, Vol. I. p. 140.) 

The person whose character I 
here attempt, was born in Cam- 
bridge *, his father being an attorney 
of that place, though a man of a good 
family, allied to the Drakes of De- 
vonshire, which were the more con= 
siderable, because the mother of his 
Grace the Duke of Marlborough was 
a Drake, of whose family we have 
now two Representatives in Parlia- 
ment, who are geatlemen of great 
worth and honour. His grandfathers 
on both sides were great sufferers for 
that good Prinee King Charles I. 
so that their fortunes were much im- 
paired. 

At eleven years of age, he was 
sent to Westminster School, where be 
was instructed under Busby, who, 
four years after, sooner than usual, 
he being then but fifteen, recom- 
mended him to the electors, to be ex- 
amined as proper to be sent to the 
University. Accordingly, he passed 
the trial with great applause; and 
was unanimously chosen for Trinity 
College, in Cambridge, where, at 
three years end, he was accounted one 
of the best disputants of the Univer- 
sity. In two years, or a little more, 
afterwards, he commenced Bachelor 
of Physick, and then left the study of 
wrangling to gather flowers in the 
garden of Hippocrates, aud go in quest | 
of what should tend to the preserva- 
tion of his fellow-creatures. 

In this study he made such im- 
provement as rendered him quickly ac- 
ceptable among the best of the Lon- 
don Physicians: but his want of a 








* There was a Recorder Drake of Cambridge about this time, who married the 
heiress of the Morris’s of Horton, in Kent, and left a daughter and heir, mar- 
ried to Matthew Robinson, esq. of Yorkshire, by whom she was mother of the late 
Lord Rokeby, Mrs. Montagu, &c. 
Middleton.—Epitor, 





Mr, Drake’s widow married Dr, Conyers 
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fortune considerable enough to wait 
for business, and finding fools receiv- 
ed into esteem before him, soured his 
temper, and made him begin to look 
about for the readiest way to supply 
himself with money ; and at the same 
time to have the satisfaction of vent- 
ing his spleen in a satiric way, in 
which faculty he perhaps excelled any 
of his time. This brought him ac- 
quainted with Mr. Thomas Brown, 
who was undoubtedly a scholar, and 
a man of a very acute and ready 
wit; but many things that were very 
severe, and were thought to be done 
by him, were, to my kuowledge, writ 
by Dr. Drake, who to his immortal 
memory ought to be esteemed for the 
care he took of Mr. Brown, after his 
death, by obtaining leave for him to 
be buried ian Westminster Abbey, and 
taking care of a decent funeral for 
him. This ought to be remembered 
as a lasting monument to him; for 
gratilude in this age so rarely follows 
people to the grave, that the kind 
favours done to a mau to-day seldom 
sleep with him the succeeding night: 
but he as readily puts off the good 
turns that are past, as he doves his 
cloaths when he goes to sleep. 

But to return. Afler a few years 
spent in town, he visited Cambridge 
again, to take his Doctor's Degree, 
which he did about 1695, when the 
University shewed him all the favour 
aod Siclonness that a food mother 
can bestow on a favourite son, Upon 
his coming to London again, he had 
contracted a very good and learned 
acquaintance: First, he was received 
as a Member of the College of Physi- 
cians, and then of the Royal Society. 
He now had particular intimacy 
among several of the most consider- 
able Members of Parliament, and, 
among the rest, the Speaker of that 
Session, of which he writ the History, 
and calied it The History of the last 
Parliqment. 

This book was owned, by all indif- 
ferent persons, aud those that were 
not galled with it, to be writ with an 
uncommon perspicuity and judgment, 
which evidenced he -had the hints 
from the most eminent Members of 
that Parliament; it being impossible 
for a person in a private capacily lo 
have had so much penetration ito 
affairs; which were never more plain- 
ly set forth, or more severely ex- 
posed, than by this Author, who was 
as pungent in his expressions, as he 


was right in his suggestions, which 
were too true to make a jest of. 

This occasioned him a warm and 
virulent prasecution, which was 
warded off for want of sufficient evi- 
dence that he was the Author of those 
paragraphs laid to his charge. This 
made him the mark of the party, that 
were resolved one time or other to 
hit him: and our Author, who was a 
man of more passion than discretion, 
considering the power and malice of 
his enemies, resolved, when oppor- 
tunity offered, to smite these Goliahs 
hip and thigh, which in a little time 
he did: but, laying himself too open, 
received the fatal wound, of which I 
fear he died; for having undertaken 
a weekly paper, called Mercurius Po- 
liticus, which was writ with all the 
wit and strength of argument that 
the subject would bear; about that 
time the Parliament was newly elect- 
ed, and the choice of a Speaker was 
then the grand struggle betwixt the 
Court and the Country; when our un- 
fortunate gentleman, for so 1 must 
call him, uoluckily hit upon an argu- 
ment which the heat of his passion, 
aud his warmth to espouse an honest 
cause, unwarily drew him into: not 
but he brought himself cleanly off, 
when he had time to think coolly, and 
to explain his own meaning. 

But, notwithstanding all his endea- 
vours to set things right, his enemies 
made use of this advantage against 
him, and brought a second prosecu- 
tion against him, which he defended 
to the utmost of his power, and had 
a special verdict, which the Court of 
Queen’s Bench determined ia his 
favour. 

After this a writ of error was lodg- 
ed in the Parliament against him; 
and before that could be determined, 
he received his lodging in the grave, 
where no writs of error will lie. And 
since his death a posthumous work 
has come out, called Anthropologia 
Nova, which | question not will speak 
better for him than any japology 
that can be made ; for it has been the 
work of some years, and his produce 
was seldom flat or jejune. He had 
too much wit and too much fire to 
trouble the world with any thing that 
was obsvlete or common; but his ob- 
Servations are just, curious, and new. 

In short, this must be said of him 
by all mankind, that be had as much 
wit and as much passion as any man; 
that he was a good Poet, a learned 

Critic, 
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Critic, an excellent Physician, and an 
accurate Anatomist. His language 
was always polite; his expressions 
nervous and manly ; and his thoughts 
were quick and clear. He died sud- 
denly, of a raging fever, in which he 
was delirious from its first accession ; 
having enflamed his blood some time 
before by a continual sipping of hot 
waters, to support his spirits, and 
drive away the killing thoughts of aa 
ungrateful world. 


ELrey. 


Mourn, mourn, ye Bards, th’ unhappy 
Poet's fate ; 
You rivals of the quill, 
Employ your utmost skill, 
Your best efforts now try 
Of mournful Poetry! 
Who best can write upon a theme so 
great, [fight, 
Like warriors well appointed for the 
Prepare with nicest rules of art to write! 


Well may we grieve, well may we mourn 
his loss, 
From whom we drew 
Such Heliconian dew ; 
But from whose spring no farther influ- 
ence flows. 
Blest was his thought, 
And when he wrote, 
Behold the heavenly choir 
With awful silence gazed ; 
His words both ravish’d and amaz’d, 
So tuneful all, as once was Orpheus’ lyre. 


O couldst thou now impart 
The secrets of thy Art; 
Or in thy hallow’d grave employ 
Some abler pen, 
Shakespeare or Ben, 
To write thy Elegy: 
That thy insulting enemies might see 
What they most dread : 
Thou art not dead: 
For Death’s restored to life by thee! 


Hadst thou at Death's approach but used 
thy art, [his dart ; 
Wondering at that, he would have dropt 
Or else, attentive to thy lute, 
The Tyrant had stood mute. 
The God, it seems, denied a longer date: 
Thy glorious course was run ; 
Thy earthly task was done ; 
And past thy joyful noon, 
Heaven rescued thy impending Fate. 
———— 


Mr. Urnsan, Temple, Nov. 1. 
HE interest that your Corre- 


spondent Simpitex appears to 
feel in the History of Marcus Anto- 
nius de Dominis, Archbishop of Spa- 
latro (not Spoleto), will probably de- 
crease, when he learns, that he was 
not a consistent convert from Popery. 
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It appears from Camden’s Annals, 
that he came into this Country in 
1616; was constituted Master of the 
Savoy in 1618; and, a few days after- 
wards, obtained the Deanry of Wind- 
sor. Probably the Church of West 
Iisley was his first appointment. 

However sincere might be his mo- 
tives for embracing the Protestant 
faith, they were not lasting, as in 
1622 he returned to Italy, and re- 
lapsed to the Church of Rome. Cam- 
den says, that he was “ grown weary 
of the King’s Bounty, and had con- 
ceived strange hopes of convoking a 
general Council, and of composing 
matters of Religion.” —On the other 
haod it is stated, that he was weak 
enough to give credit to a letter sent 
to him by Gondomar, the Spanish 
Ambassador, not only promising him 
pardon, but preferment, if he would 
publicly renounce his errors. Had 
he acted originally from deliberate 
conviction, veither emolument nor 
rank could have been an object; and 
the patronage which he obtained ia 
this country must have rather sur- 
passed his expectations than other- 
wise. 

It seems doubtful whether vanity, 
avarice, or weakness, had the chief 
influence over his mind ; but candour 
would hope the last, especially when 
we regard his melancholy fate.—His 
friend and relation Pope Gregery XV. 
al first treated him with respect; but 
whether his recantation was insuffi- 
cieut to satisfy the ruling powers of 
the Roman Church, or that the crime 
of forsaking her communion was 
deemed inexpiable, he was delivered 
to the Inquisition, and imprisoned in 
the Castle of St. Angelo, where he 
shortly afterwards died in the year 
1625, and in the 64th of his age.— 
Under such circumstances, it is not 
wonderful report should add, that his 
death was accelerated by poison, and 
that, as a relapsed heretic, his bod 
should be afterwards publicly boone 

He displayed unquestionable talent 
as a philosopher; and it has been said, 
that to him we are indebted for the 
MS. of Father Paul’s excellent His- 
tory of the Council of Trent, trans- 
mitted by his means to Archbishop 
Abbot; but other writers allege, 
that this service was performed 
Sir Henry Wotton, and his Chaplain, 
Mr. (afterwards Bishop) Bedel. 

There isa capital picture in Devon- 
shire House, by Tintoretto, described 

as 
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as the Portrait of an Archbishop of 
Spalatro. Granger identifies it with 
this Prelate, but it has been doubted 
whether it represents an Ecclesiastick 
so high inrank. Your Correspondent 
will find further partienlars of the 
Archbishop, by consulting the Histo- 
rians of the reign of James 1. and a 
valuable note by Dr. Zouch, in his 
Life of Wotton (8vo edition), p. 134, 
Yours, &c. 5. D. D. 
—_ 
Mr. Urean, Nov. 11. 
S you kindly inserted my ideas 
on Punning *, which bave been 
approved by some of your Corre- 
spondents, | am inclined tosend you 
some more thoughts upon the same 
subject. 

Addison seems to have hated puns, 
and has a jocular, but very severe, 
aper against them, in the Spectator 
o. 61; but, had he considered them 
enly as a kind of good-humoured 
badinage, or fool-playing, he would 
probably have been more indulgent. 
He was angry, and not unjustly, that 
puns should be offered as wit; he 
treats them as false wit, and even 
that is indulgence; for they are really 
no wit, though they may happen to 
be united with it. Addison had too 
much dignity and elegance of wit to 
condescend to this amusement. Swift, 
who loved playing the fool in various 
ways, was much disposed to it. He 
says, in a letter to Stella, “I will tell 
you a good thing I said to my Lord 
Carteret,” and then relates an indif- 
ferent pun. He adds, “ we all pun 
here sometimes. Lord Carteret set 
down Prior the other day in his cha- 
riot, and Prior thanked him for his 
Charity.— 1 do not remember | heard 
one good one from the Ministry, 
which is really a shame.” Lett. xii. 
What were all Swift's, English-Latin, 
and Latin-English, bis /iteralia scheme 
of writing, &c. but different ways of 
playing the fool with words? He 
who could recreate himself in that 
way might well do it by punning also. 
This correct idea of the play upon 
words, if generally adopted, would 
always have prevented the introduc- 
tion of it in improper places. Who 
would ever have punned in a Sermon, 
if he had been aware that it was mere 
playing the fool? None at least but 
Fanatics would ever so have fami- 
liarized their discourses, and let down 





* See vol. LXXXYV. i. p. 100, 
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themselves. A Judge on the Bench, 
or a Senator in Debate, would always 
have felt that this sport was incon- 
gruous to their situation. Milton has 
been much censured for making the 
Devil pun, in his exulting speech on 
the success of his new-invented ar- 
tillery: but, besides that it is no 
great compliment to the practice 
to attribute it to such a personage, 
I have never been able to feel that 
so ludicrous a species of triumph 
was unsuitable to a mind depraved by 
guilt, and anxious for a temporary 
relief from harassing thoughts. It 
might be bad taste in Satan so to 
amuse himself; yet it might not be 
unreasonahle to suppose that he would 
be glad so to unbend himself, for the 
sake of some relaxation. After all, 
his puns are not bad, as they have 
been called, but strongly tinctured 
with the gall of sarcastic humour. 
When men pun in a passion, which 
sometimes happens, it is only to make 
their resentment more contemptuous, 
by shewing that they can be sportive 
in the midst of it. 

A Conundrum is a pun dissected, 
and thrown into question and answer ; 
so that a Punster’s Catechism ought 
to be a string of conundrums. They 
are not worth puzzling at, because 
they depend upon sound more than 
upon sense; but, in mere sport, they 
are often laughable enough, when 
explained. Thus, Why is the Duke 
of Wellington's toe like the first syl- 
lable of an Epic Poem? Answ. Be- 
cause it is part of an heroic foot.— 
Why is Ireland sure to be the richest 
country in the world? Answ. Be- 
cause its capital is always doubling 
[Dublio.)— Why is a bad pun like a 
piece of bread in portable soup? 
Answ. Because it is in-soup-portable 
[insupportable.] Which last, by the 
by, is ascribed to Goldsmith. 

1 will subjoin a few cautions, which 
may be called the (Economy of Pun- 
ning. 

1. No man ought to pun, who 
wishes to preserve an inviolable dig- 
nity of character: any more than he 
should turn his wig, if he has one; or 
clap a ridiculous one over his own 
hair, if he has not. 

2. No man should venture to pun 
much, who is not certain of doing 
better things when he chooses. 

8. No man should pun among en- 
tire strangers, who do not know that 
he can do better things. 


4. Never 
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4. Never interrupt a serious argu- 
ment with a pun, unless you wish to 
put an end to it. 

5. Never call attention to a pun 
that has missed fire. 

6. Never grow fond of punning, 
for then you will infallibly do it at 
wrong times and places. 

7. Never pun for fame, but think 
yourself well off if you lose none 
by it. R. T. 

——__— 

Mr. Ursan, Lichfield, Nov. 12. 
HE monument to the memory of 
the infant daughters of the Rev. 

W. Robinson, executed by Chantrey, 
which lately excited the universal ad- 
miration of the patrons of the Fine 
Arts in the Metropolis, is just erected 
in Lichfield Cathedral. Placed in the 
Royal Exhibition beside the produc- 
tions of Canova, Mr. Chantrey ably 
stood his ground, and more than di- 
vided the general notice even of con- 
noisseurs. 

This beautiful and affecting piece of* 
statuary is placed at the extremity of 
the South-west aile, runuing parallel 
with the new Choir of the Cathedral. 
The figures repose on the representa- 
tion of a mattress, with a pillow at 
the head, supported on a plain mo- 
nument; the whole cut from a block 
of fine white marble. On the enta- 
blature of themonument is the follow- 
ing inscription: 

** Sacred to the memory of 
ELLEN-JANE, AND MARIANNE, 
only children 
of the late Rev. Wm. Robinson, 
and Ellen-Jane, his wife. 

Their affectionate mother, 
in fond remembrance of their 
* Heaven-lov’d innocence,’ 
eonsigns their resemblances to this 
Sanctuary, 
in humble gratitude 
for the glorious assurance, that 
© Of such is the Kingdom of God.’ ” 

At the back of the statuary, placed 
in the wall, isa plain monument, in 
black marble, to the memory of the 
late Rev. Wm. Robinson, the depart- 
ed parent of the reposiog innocents, 
bearing the following inscription : 

* The Reverend 

WiiiiaM Rosinson, B.C. L. 

Prebendary of this Cathedral, 
RectorofSwinnerton, and Stoke onTrent, 

a pious and excellent man, 

an able and successful Minister 
in the Church of Christ, 
departed this life, March 21, 1812, 
aged 35, 
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He married Ellen-Jane, 
daughter of the Very Reverend 
Dr. Woodhouse, Dean ot this Cathedrals 
who, with two infant daughters, 
Ellen-Jane, and Marianne, 
survived bim.”’ 

Prose cannot so well describe the 
effect of this exquisite piece of sculp- 
ture, as the following tasteful lines 
from The Sheffield Iris: 

“ Soft, as when faintly from the evening 
sky [pests cease, 

The rainbow steals, and bitter tem- 
Fading from beauty to eternity, 

Recline these forms of gentleness and 

peace. 
The softly twining arm—the leaning 
head, [calm that throws 

By fondness couch’d—the sacred 
Its halcyon spell around the holy bed 

Where loveliness and innocence re- 

pose: 
Oh, they are more than Art—I see the 
breath [smile I see 

Fan those pure lips—the bov’ring 
Hang on those brows, and cannot deem 

that Death [tenderly.” 

Could hold them thus entranc’d se 

In confirmation of the foregoing 
verses, it may be added, that the 
beauty of the thought consists in the 
conveyance of the idea of a serene 
anticipation of Heavea—a geutle, 
satisfied, half-smiling resignation of 
innocent being. J. P. 

—_—___ 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 13. 

ys paternal fondaess will readi- 

ly allow me to occupy part of a 
page of your valuable Repository in 
favour of my two daughters. 

They have for a considerable time 
past been engaged in the pleasant, 
though arduous pursuit of materials 
for a splendid display of English 
dresses, from the earliest instances to 
those of our own time, which they 
are etching with a delicate and clear 
outline, a style which the exquisite 
taste of Mr. Moses has decidedly 
proved to be the best calculated to 
display the most minute decoratieo. 
In order that the early part of this 
collection may receive every advap- 
tage time and communication cag 
enrich it with, they are at preseat 
employed upon those plates which 
will exhibit the dresses of the Tudor 
family, displaying a burst of the most 
fascinating English splendour. 

Their materials have been scrupu- 
lously selected from monvments, seals, 
coins, medals, pictures, stained-glass, 
drawings, 
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drawings, engravings, and other docu- 
ments of the best authority. The work 
will appear in Parts, at one guinea 
each, royal quarto, the first of which 
they are endeavouring to get ready 
for publication by the ensuing Spring. 

Much as the Jate Mr. Strutt has 
done as to dresses generally, and 
highly interesting as the labours of 
that worthy man must ever be; yet 
itis acknowledged by all those who 
have seen my daughter’s drawings, 
that their articles of dress are not 
only more extensive, various, and 
beautiful, but, from their elaborate 
detail, far more likely to be of the 
highest importance to the Historian, 
the Artist, and the Actor. 

Numerous and kind as friends have 
been to my daughters’ undertaking, 
I must declare that I am perfectly 
aware of the treasures unengraved, 
in the possession of many families; 
and can readily believe that at this 
moment many of the very articles of 
dress themselves are remaining, which 
would prove of the greatest import- 
ance to their work. 

Permit me then, through the cha- 
nel of your Magazine, to solicit the 
Joan, use, or even sight, of such as 
your readers may be willing to com- 
municate to my daughters, in order 
that the accuracy of their delinea- 
tions may entitle them to the fullest 
extent of public as well as private 
remuneration. 

A tolerably perfect seal of William 
the Conqueror would be of the great- 
est use, as the copies of it given by 
Sandford, Speed, and indeed (1 am 
sorry to say) by some of our modera 
Artists, have been found, on a com- 

rison with a fragment of one, to 
be extremely incorrect. 

Joun Tuomas Suiru, Keeper of 

the Prints in the British Museum. 
—— 

Mr. Ursan, Nov. 14. 

be your Magazine, p. 210, | solicited 
information to discover the only 
rtrait ever painted of the late Rev. 

r. Young, author of Night Thoughts; 
and I now therefore desire to acknow- 
ledge, through the same channel, a 
letter from the Rev. Thomas Penrose, 
Vicar of Writtle, directing my atten- 
tien to Ali Souls College, Oxon, of 
which Society Dr. Young was a Fel- 
low; by which Society st bad been 
probably purchased of some of the 
representatives of Sir Herbert Croft. 


And I have very lately been honoured 
by aletter from the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, who succeeded the ijate Dr. 
Isham as Warden of All Souls, in 
consequence of some inquiries which 
I had directed to be made there, in- 
forming me that * there is no doubt 
of its being the original picture paint- 
ed by wy grandfather; that it was 
formerly placed in the Warden's 
lodgings, but has lately been rewoved 
into the College-ball, as a situation 
more worthy of the subject of it; 
aod that it was always understood 
to have been left asa legacy to the 
College of which Dr. Young had 
been so distinguished a member, by 
Mrs. Richardson, probably a descend- 
ant [or widow] of Mr. Samuel Rich- 
ardson.” 

1 beg to offer my grateful thanks 
to his Lordsbip for the condescension 
which he has been pleased to express ; 
and to Mr. Penruse, and likewise to 
the Rey. Mr. Gatch, of All Souls *, > 

*for the kind interest they have ali 
taken in thus favouring my inquiries. 


Youtrs, &. A. Higumore, 
————— 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 10. 


ys Correspondent Scrutaror 
will find that Katherine Plau- 
tagevet is mentioned as the natural 
daughter of Richard the Iild iu 
Sandford’s Genealogical History (p. 
435, edit. 1707), where notice is taken 
of the very deed of settlement, I con- 
ceive, which Scrutator has described. 
The circumstance of her having been 
a natural daughter sufficiently ac- 
counts for the omission of any far- 
ther description of her in the deed. 
it is remarkable that Sandford 
should have omitted to notice a na- 
tural son of Richard, who survived 
him, called Joba of Gloster. Rapin, 
on the authority of Rymer’s Foedera, 
mentions him as having been appoint- 
ed by Richard, Governor of Calais, 
Guisnes, and all the Marches of Picar- 
dy belonging to the Crown of Eng- 
jand. Iam not aware that any thing 
more is known of his History, nor do 
1 find him even wamed by the con- 
temporary Historians. Perhaps some 
of your Correspodents may be able to 
trace him further. The fate of a son 
of Richard the Third cannot be wholly 
uninteresting. A. T. 





* Whose corresponding information [ 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urzay, Shrewsbury, June 18. 


BS te enclosed’ is 4 drawing’ of ‘the. 


Column erected at Shrewsbury, 
to commemorate the noble and valor- 


ous actions achieved by Lord Hill. | 


(See Plate I.) 
. The Column is situated on a rising 
ground, at the entrance of the town, 

om the London and Bath roads. 

The first stone was laid, in Masonic 
Order, by the Salopian Lodge of Free 
and Accepted Masons, assisted by 
Deputies of adjoining Lodges, on the 
27th day of December, A.D. 1814, 
A.L. 5814, being the Festival of St. 
John the Evangelist. 

This is* said-to be the largest Gre- 
cian Doric Column in the world. 

ft. in. 

The diameter atthe base is 15 0 


Height of the Pedestal - 138 6 
Shaft and capital - - 91 6 
Pedestal for the figure - jl 6 
Statue of his Lordship - 17 0 





The whole height’ - - 133 6 

The pedestal is square, with a pier 
or buttress at each angle, on which 
are placed lions couchant, worked of 
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Grinshill stone, by Mr. Carline, of 
Shrewsbury. The Statue of his Lord- 
ship was designed and execoted by 
Messrs. Coade and Sealy, of London, 
in their artificial stone : modelled by 
Panzetta. The original design of the 
Column was by Mr. Baw. Haycock, 
Architect, of Shrewsbury, with some 
slight alterations by Mr. Harrison, ‘of 
Chester. 

Messrs. Simpson and Lawrence, of 
Shrewsbury, were the contractors. 
On the death of Mr. Simpson the con- 
tract devolved upon his successor, 
Mr. John Straphen, who completed 
the Column; he also designed the 
elegant staircase within the column, 
and erected it at his own expence. 
The Column was erected in 18 months 
and 18 days, without the least acci- 
dent. - The last stone was laid on the 
18th of June, 1816, the anniversary 
of the glorious battle of Waterloo. 
It contains 326 stones, their weight 
1120 tons; cubic feet in the whole 
17,993, exclusive of the staircase. 

On the pedestal (See Plate I.) are 
the following inscriptions : 


On the South side. 


CIVI-SVO- 


ROLANDO 


DOMINO + BARONI + HILL + AB + ALMAREZ + ET « HAWKSTONE 
POPVLARES «+ EIVS - EX » AGRO - ATQVE + MVNICIPIO + SALOPIJENSI 
COLVMNAM + HANCCE « CVM - STATVA+ P+ C, 

A +S +« MDCCCKXVI, 

IS + IN + RE’+ MILITARI - @VEMADMODVM - SE + GESSERIT 
' TESTES + SINT + LVSITANIA.« HISPANIA + GALLIAE 


NARBONENSIS - 


AC + BELGICA 


' ARTVRIVS’. DUX + A « WELLINGTON 
SOCIORVM - ET - QVIDEM - HOSTIVM + EXERCITVS, 
On the North side.. 
TO LIEUTENANT GENERAL ROWLAND LORD HILL, , 
BARON HILL OF ALMAREZ AND HAWKSTONE,*G.'C. B. 
NOT. MORE. DISTINGUISHED FOR HIS SKILL AND COURAGE IN THE FIELD, 
DURING THE ARDUOUS CAMPAIGNS IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
THE SOUTH OF FRANCE, AND THE MEMORABLE PLAINS: OF WATERLOO, 
THAN FOR HIS ‘BENEVOLENT AND PATERNAL CARE, 
IN PROVIDING FOR THE COMFORTS AND SUPPLYING THE NECESSITIES. 
OF HI VICTORIOUS COUNTRYMEN, ' 
“AND FOR THAT. HUMANITY AND GENEROSITY 
WHICH. THEIR VANQUISHED FOES EXPERIENCED. ‘AND ACKNOWLEDGED}, 
THE INHABITANTS OF THE TOWN AND GOUNTY OF SALOP.. ») 
: ‘HAVE ERECTED THIS COLUMN AND STATUE, ~ 
as A MEMORIAL Lee THEIR RESPECT AND GRATITUDE TO AN ILLUSTRIOUS 
‘CONTEMPORARY, 
wey Aww ie awerrasreNT TO EMULATION IN THE HEROES AND 
x »_ PATRIOTS OF FUTURE AGES. 


A. D. MDCCCXVIL. ‘ 


Genr. Mac. ‘November, 1Sit 
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East side. 

ROLEIA. ARROYO DEL MOLINOS, HILLETTE, 
VIMIERA. ALMAREZ. ORTHES, 
CORUNNA, VITTORIA, AIRE, 
DOURO. PYRENEES, TAREES. 
TALAVERA,. NIVE. TOULOUSE, 
BUSACO. NIVELLE. WATERLOO, 


The erection of this splendid Memorial, with other incidental expences, 
amounted to 59731. 13s. 2d. exclusive of staircase, stone plinth, and palisading 


round the base of the column *. 


D. Parkes. 


I 


Mr. Ursan, August 24, 
ie you think the following Church 

Notes worth preserving they are 
at your service. The inscriptions are 
all in Black Letter. 

In Correchancel, near Bedford, be- 
sides the tomb described in your Ma- 
gazine for November 1815, p. 394, 
are the following. 

Against the North wall are effigies 
on brass plates of the following per- 
sons of the family of Luke: 


Sie Walter Luke, Justice of the 
Common Pleas, obiit 1544. 

His wife was Anve Launcelyn, nurse 
to Henry the VIilth. 

Nicholas Luke, obiit 1563. 

Sir Samuel Luke, obiit 1670. 

Under a man in armour, vear the 
door, on the pavement: 

“ Walter Roland gist icy. Dieu de sa 
alme eit mercy. Amen.”’ 

Under a man and woman in long 
robes (Arms gone): 

*“ Nichol’ Roland & Pernel sa femme 
gisent icy. Dieu de loure almes eit mercy. 
Amen.” 

Under a gentleman and lady, the 

entleman armed at all points, except 

is dagger; conical helmet; at his 
fect a lion, at her’s a dog. Four 
shields gone. 

“ Hic jacent Johannes Launcelyn armi- 
ger, qui obiit vi1° die mensis Maii, anno 
d’ni mill’mo cece, xxxv. Et Margareta 
ux ej quor’ aiab’ p’piciet’ Deus. Amen.”’ 

In Haynes chancel, against the 
North wall, under a man kneeling at 
adesk; over his head the arms and 
crest of Newdegate, with quarterings. 

*“ Hic jacet Anthonius Newdegate, 
armiger, curie venerabu’ supervisorum 
terrarum quondam regis Heurici dum 
steterit auditorum unus, qui obiit sexto 
die Julii, anno d’ni millessimo quin- 
gentessimo sexagessimo octavo.” 


In Ecstow Church, around the effi- 
gy of the last abbess in her pontificals, 

*‘Orate pro anima domine Elizabeth 
Herwy, quondam abbatisse monasterii 
de Elnestow, qui obiit ...... die mensis 
«++. anno domini millessimo quinqua- 
gessimo ...... cujus anime & omniu’ 
fidelium defunctorum Deus propicietur. 
Amen.” ' 

In Lower Gravennurst Church, 
on aslip of brass over a cavity, which 
was formerly inlaid with a heimet and 
crest, andarms, probably a bend within 
a border engrailed, those arms being 
cut in stone over the church door. 

** Robert de Bilbemore chivaler ge 
fist faire ceste Eglise de novele gist icy 
Dieu de salme eit merci. Amen.” 

In Mersuat Church, under a man 
armed at all points, sword and dag- 
ger. The figure of the woman lost. 

“* Hic jace’t Joh’es Meptyshale armig” 
qui obiit ve die Julii, anno d’ni mill’mo 
ecee, xl, et Katerina uxor ejus; quorum 
ai’abus propicietur Deus. Amen.” 

Under a similar figure, accompa- 
nied by that of a lady: 

** Hic jacent Joh’es Boteler, armig’, 
& Elizabeth uxor ejus, filia & una here- 
dum Nich’i Kymbell, armigeri, que obiit 
xi die mensis Aprilis, anno d’ni mill’o 
CCCC. XLL.quor’ aiab’ p’piciet’ De’ Amen.” 

In the North aile of Amrrnits. 
Church isan altar-tomb, the top of 
which serves as the floor of a pew; 
on it is inlaid tbe effigy of an armed 
knight, over his = | these arms: 
Quarterly, Ist and 4th, a bend, 
charged with three trefoils, a mullet 
for difference; 2d and 3d, a lion ram- 
pant within a border gobony. On a 
fillet of brass, round the verge of the 
tomb, this inscription : 

** Hic jacet Nicholaus Harve, miles, 
qui obiit in festo sancti Oswaldi, anno 
domini millesimo quingentesimo trige- 





“* The Committee have presented the Doric Column, and a Lodge built for the 
person appointed to shew the same, to Lord Hill and his heirs for ever, as a 


lasting memorial of their high esteem. 


Serjeant Davis, who has been nearly 20 


years in the service, and orderly serjeant to his Lordship, has been appointed to 
reside in the Lodge.—Ebit, 
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simo secundo, et anno regni regis Hen- 
rici Octavi xxi, cuj* a’i’e p’picietur 
Deus. Amen.” 

In the chancel of Marston Mor- 
TEyNeE church, is an altar-tomb, on 
the top of which are inlaid the effi- 

ies of a man in armour and his lady ; 

is head rests on an open helmet, bis 
feet on a greyhound; at her feet is a 
smaller dog of the same kind. Be- 
tweén them is a shield quarterly; Ist, 
cheequy, a canton; 2d, a chevron 
between 3 leopards faces; 3d, three 
greyhounds current, collared in pale ; 
4th, a chief dancetté. A shield above 
his head is gone; above her’s is the se- 
cond coat: at her feet the 4th, at his 
feet the 3d, in single shields. On the 
slip of brass on which they stand is 
this inscription : 

“ Hic jacent Thomas Reynes, Armig. 
q’nd’m d’ns istis ville, qui obiit 1x° die 
Novembr. a°. dni. m.ceceli, Et dn’a 
Alicia ux’ ejus, quor’ aiab’ p’piciet’ De’ 
Amen.” 

Below the inscription nine boys and 
three girls. 


In Surron Church, Bedfordshire, 
under a slender cross flory, standing 
on three steps, is the following : 


“Of yor charyte p’y for the sowles 
of Tho’s Burgoyn and Elisabeth his 
wyfe, whiche Thomas decessyd y® x day 
of August, the yer of our Lord Goda 
thowsand fyve hundreth and sexten, 
on whose soules and all Crysten soules 
Jesu have mercy, Amen.” 


In Bromuam Chancel, on the floor, 
are the figures in brass of Sir Jobn 
mp his mother, who was heiress 
of Thomas Wylde, Lord of the Ma- 
nor of Bromham, and his wife Isabel, 
daughter and heir of Sir Ralph Hast- 
ings. At their feet is the following 
epitaph : 

“ Matris conjugis et medio jacet ille 

suarum, mater Elizabeth heres Thome 
Wilde armigeri, conjux Ysabella heres 
Radulphi Hastings milit. & hic sepultus 
in Novembris an. 1535.” 
On a Gothic pinnacle, over the 
man’s head, hangs a shield, a fess 
dancetté between three escallops, 
Dyve. Above his right shoulder are 
the arms of Widvile, impaling a chev- 
ron between three animals couchant, 
the two in chief respecting each other. 
Above his left shoulder, Widvile, im- 
paling a chief, charged with a fleur 
de lis. Ona fillet of brass, round the 
edge of the slab, this fragment : 
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* Justus, pacificus, discordia damna pre- 
mebat. [ferebat. 

Largitimusque pius miseris bona multa 

Pauperibus victum, nudis vestem tribue- 
bat. 

Ecclesie cultum vita rebusque fovebat.” 

The other three sides are removed. 


In Wimincron Church, on a fillet 
of brass, surrounding the effigies of 
John Curteys aod Albreda his wife, 
is the following inscription: 

“Hic jacet Joh’es Curteys d’ns de 
Wymy’ton quondam maior stap’le la- 
naru’ Calesii, et Albreda ux’ ej’ qui is- 
tam eccl’iam de novo construxerunt. 
obiit ei’ idem Joh’es xix die mensis 
April, anno d’ni mill’imo ccc Lxxx!, 
ai’ab’ quor’ p’pitietur Altissim’ Amen,” 
Above the head of the woman is a 
shield per cross, in the first quarter 
a chief, in the second a roundle; over 
his head three etoiles, two in chief of 
eight points, one io base of nine. 

In Wittincton Church is a brass 
plate to the memory of Robert Gost- 
wick, esq. 1315. 

In Witsuamsteap Church, in the 
Northaile, under the half-length figure 
of a priest, is the following : 

“ Orate pro a’ia d’ni Will’mi Car- 
brok, capellani, cuj’ ai’e p’peiet’ Deus, & 
proaiab’ parentum, fratrum, soror’, om- 
niu’ benefactorum suor’, & omnium fi- 
deliu’ defunctor.”’ 

In Suicuincron Church, on a fil- 
let of brass, around the figure of a 
priest with a dog under his feet. 

** Hic jacet magister Matheus de Ass- 
cheton’ rector ecclesiarum de Schutling- 
done ........ canonicus Eboraci & 
Lincolnie, qui diem clausit extremum 
pridie Kalendis Januarii anno Domini 
millesimo quadringentessimo, cujus ani- 
me propicietur Deus.”’ 

In Furrron Church, in the burial 
place of the de Greys, on the floor 
under the figure of a man in armour : 

** Here lyth buryed Harry Gray, sone 
and hayre to S* Harry Gray, knyght, 
wych Harry decessed y® xx day of 
March, the yere of our Lord M. V°. xxv. 
On whose soule [hu have mercy. Amen.” 

Above his head the arms of Gray 
of Ruthin, quartering Hastings, and 
Valance quartered. 

Within the communion rails, near 
the altar, is a stone inlaid with brass, 
representing Thomas Hill, receiver- 
general to three Earls of Kent. He 
is dressed in a long cloak, trunk hose, 
great ruff, and large night cap. He 
died May 26, 1601, aged 101 yearé. 
Under the figure are these lives: 
Aske 
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* Aske how he lived, and you shall know 
his ende, 

He dy’dasaint to God, to poore a friende. 

These lines men know do truly of him 


story, 
Whom God hath called, and seated now 
in glory.” 

Above his head these arms: A fess 
between three cats passant guardant, 
tails over their backs, charged with 
a cross moline between two cocks. 
Crest, a stag’s head erased. 


In the Chancel of Houcuton Con- 
QUEST, against the North wall, is aa 
altar-tomb inlaid with the figure of a 
lady between two men in armour; at 
the head are arms; at the four corners 
circles of brass, with emblems of the 
four Evangelists; at the feet of the 
figures the following inscription : 


** Hic jacent Johannes Conquest, ar- 
miger, nuper Dominus de Houghton, & 
Ricardus Conquest filius & heres ejus- 
dem Jobannis, ac Isabella uxor ejus. 
qui quidem Ricardus obiit .. die .. a° 
d'i mcccc, & predicta Isabeijla obiit 18 
die Augusti ad ., iem, quorum, anima- 
bus propitietur Deus. Amen.” 


On the floor, near the communion 
table, is a slab inlaid with the figures 
ofa man in armour and his wife, 
over their heads these arms. Over 
the man, per cross, a file of five 
points, Conquest. Over the woman, 
two swords in saltire; points in chief. 
Between them, on a scroll, 

Orate pro mortuis quia moriemur, 
At their feet this inscription: 

Hie jacet Ricardus Conquest armi- 
ger, & Elizabetha ejus uxor, qui quidem 
Ricardus obiit xxvii die mensis Julii 
anno Domini millessimo ceccc, & dic- 
ta Elizabetha obiit .. die .. anno do- 


mini M. V. .... quorum animabus 
propitietyr Deus, Amen.” 
Yours, &c. F. Serway. 


i 
loscription in the Chancel of St. He- 
len’s Church, Ipswich. 


«¢Rosertr Hinceston, A. M. 
Rector of Great Bealings, and West 
Creeting, 

. in this County, 
and twenty-three years Master of the 
Grammar School in this Town, 
died Apri! 9, 1766, aged 67. 

He married KaTuarine, daughter 
of the Rev. Samuet Buti, 
Rector of Brampton, in this County. 
She died March 30, 1793, aged 86. 
They had issue eight sons, and five 
daughters, 








six of whom are here interred. 
Martua, Prrer, and Cuarces, 
died in their infancy. 

Ann ISABELLA died Sept. 15, 1799, aged 68, 
ManrGaret died Jan. 31, 1810, aged 77. 
Joun HINGESTON, 7 
their fourth son, and last surviving child, 
died at Easteott Lodge, in Middlesex, 
Oct. 1, 1811, aged 75.’’ 

Ia the Chancel of Boyton Church, 
Suffolk. 

** Samuet Hincestron, A.M.* 
forty-two years Rector of this Parish, 
and twenty years Rector of Holton 
St. Peter, 
in this County, 
died February 8, 1807, 
aged 77.” 

Inscription in the Church Yard of St. 
Nicholas in Ipswich. 

** Sacred to the Memory of 
JAMES Hat.ry, Esq. 
(descended from an ancient family 
of that name, at Hatley, in Bedfordshire, 
afterwards of Hunton, in Kent,) 
who died August 1, 17#7, aged 66; and 
Mary, his wife, 

(descended from Sir Tho. Cornwaliis, Kt.) 
who died May 22, 1796. 

They both lie interred in the vault 
beneath, with Puiip Hatiey, 
who died Sept. 10, 1771, aged 14; and 
IsABELLA HaTLey, 
who died Feb. 26, 1784, aged 29, 
their beloved son and daughter ; 
and were eminent examples of conjugal 
Love, and filial Affection.” 

* Near this Stone lie the Remains of 
EvizaBeTH PELHAM, 
who died May 11, 1768, aged 74; and 
CATHERINE CORNWALLIS, 
who died July 24, 1794, aged 65; 
Maternal Sisters of the above 
Mary Hattey,” 

— a 
Mr. Urpan, June 4, 

} AVING seen in different num- 

bers of your Magazine, brief 
memoirs of the fallen heroes of Wa- 
terloo, 1 am confident that your pa- 
triotism will prompt you to insert the 
foliowing inscriptions, which are on 
plain mural tablets in the church of 
Waterloo, in memory of a few of 
those brave men who have perished. 





*He was second son of the above 
Robert and Katharine; and was of Caius 
College, Cambridge, A. B. 1750; A. M. 
1756. James Hingeston, their third son, 
was of Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
A. B. 1755; A.M. 17583; was vicar of 
Raydon, in Suffolk ; published, in 177!, 
** Discourses upon the Covenants,” vv. 
and died March 30, 1777, aged 44. 
What 





















What heart does not swell with gra- 
titude tu that gallant army, whose 
heroic valour has raised their country 
to the highest pitch of glory, and to 
whom we are indebted, that while 
other Nations sank beneath the yoke 
of despotism, and basely crouched at 
the feet of the Tyrant, England alone 
proudly defended her own rights,— 
singly maintained the long and glo- 
rious contest,—broke the spell which 
bound the kingdoms of Europe in 
iguominious slavery, and finally re- 
stored to the world, peace, security, 
and independence. 
Yours, &c. RicumMonpDIENSIS. 
** Sacred to the Memory of 

Lieut.-Cols, Stables, 

Sir Francis D’Oyley, knt. 

Charles Thos, Wm. Miller, 

William Henry Milne ; 
Captains Robert Adair, 

Edward Grose, 

Newton Chambers, 

Thomas Brown ; 

Ensigns Edward Pardue, 

James Lord Hay, 

Hon. 8. T. P. Barrington, 
of his Britannic Majesty’s Ist regiment 
of Foot Guards, who fell gloriously in 
the battles of Quatre Bras and Water- 
loo, on the 16th and 18th June, 1815. 

The Officers of the Regiment have 
erected this Monument in commemo- 
ration of the fall of their gallant com- 
panions.” 





ed 


** Sacred to the Memory of 
Lieut.-col, Richard Fitzgerald, 
of the 2d Regt. of Life Guards 
of H. B. Majesty, 
who died gloriously in the Battle of 
La Belle Alliance, 
June 18, 1815, 
in the 41st year of his age. 
He carries with him the profound and 
sincere regret of his relations and 
friends, To the most manly fortitude he 
added all the virtues that could do ho- 
nour to the profession, and make him 
beloved in private life,”’ 
«To the Memory of 
Major Edwin Griffith, 
Lieutenant Isaac Sherwood, 
Lieutenant Henry Buckley, 
Officers in the XV 
King’s Regt. of Hussars [British], 
who fell in the battle of Waterlov, 
June XVIII, MDCCCXY. 

This stone was erected by the Officers 
of that Regiment, as a testimony of 
their respect. 

Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 
9 
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Mr. Unsan, Sept. 8. 
LATELY transmitted to your Ma- 
gazine some account of the ruinous 

condition of Quarrendon Chapel in 
Buckinghamshire, in hopes of pro- 
moting its reparation. | now send a 
description of Pitchcott Church in 
the same neighbourhood, in order to 
prevent that edifice from heing suf- 
fered to fall into a similar state of 
decay. 

Pitchcott is a very small village, 
consisting of only five houses, sis 
tuated upon the summit of a lofty 
eminence, bordering the vale of Ay- 
lesbury, and about six miles and a 
half W. N. W. from thattown. The 
Church, chancel, and tower, mea- 
sure altogether, on the outside, about 
26 yards, the latter being about 13 
feet square, and the chancel about 17 
or 18 feet io length. The building 
is of stone, with gable roofs to the 
church and chancel, tiled; but at pre- 
sent iu very bad condition. The tower 
isabout 40 feet in height, without bat- 
tlements, a double cornice or mould- 
ing being carried round it, at the sum- 
mit. The church door-way, on the N, 
side, has been stopped up, as also two 
narrow low entrances into the chan- 
cel opposite to each other, which, from 
the accumulation of earth, especially 
on the Southernside, measure only five 
feet in height. The chancel is lighted 
by two narrow pointed windows on 
each side, more than half closed with 
brickwork, about four feet six inches 
by one foot, and one larger modernized 
window at the East eud. There is a 
door at the West end of the tower, 
now entirely disused; the only en- 
trance being under a tiled porch on 
the South side of the church, which 
bears the date 1662. 

The chancel is separated from the 
body of the church by a partition, in 
which isa small door, placed there, 
it is said, by the desire of a former 
incumbent to exclude the wind; and 
if the chancel were then in the same 
state as at present, not without good 
reason, for the roof is broken, and 
the walls are cracked. A communion 
table there is, which, with the decay- 
ing rails that enclose it, are the only 
objects, besides a small stone desk 
affixed diagonally agaist the side of 
the South-west window, and a piscina 
in a niche within the rails, to with- 
draw the attention of an examiner 
from the damp moss-grown walls, 

aud 
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and slippery pavement. Near the 
South wall is a large brown stone, 
without ornament or inscription, 
which tradition says covers the grave 
of a Bishop Saunders. There is nei- 
ther pew nor seat in the chancel; but 
a quantity of rotten and decayed 
matling lies in a heap at one quarter, 
which perhaps onceserved for thecom- 
municaats to kneel upon, but is at 
»resent as inferior to the litter used 

y the neighbouring farmers for their 
pigs, as are the rough uneven stones 
on which it lies, to the cleanly, well- 
paved floors of their dairies. The 
door before mentioned being, how- 
ever, usually kept shut, the disgrace- 
ful appearance of this part of the edi- 
fice is excluded from common view. 

The body of the Church is searcely in 
a better condition: a portion of the 
cieling has falien down and lefta dismal 
hole, through which the naked tiles of 
the roofare seen; and the worshippers 
may be literally sprinkled with * the 
dew of Heaven.” The pulpit cloth 
and cushion, moth-eaten, if not 
ragged; and the Minister’s Common 
Prayer Book, with its loose and tat- 
tered leaves ready to be dispersed by 
every puff of wind, too forcibly ob- 
trude themselves to be overlooked. 
Two pews there are, and also a few 
seats, but I saw no desk for the 
clerk; and when I enquired which 
was the Rector’s pew, was informed 
that the boards of it had been taken 
away by a tenant about 50 years ago, 
to be converted into shelves. A cha- 
lice or flagon, and a pewter plate or 
two, are said to be all the utensils 
belonging to the altar; and one of 
the neighbouring farmers occasionally 
supplies a table-cloth at the time of 
celebrating the Communion. 

There are four bells in the steeple, 
of which the wheels and apparatus 
are so much decayed, that two of 
them are uscless; one of the bells 
has the date 1661, or 1667. The as- 
cent to the top of the tower, which 
is about 40 feet in height, is by a 
spiral but very narrow staircase of 
stone, on the Southern side of the 
belfry. 

The only monumental inscriptions 
are upon a wooden tablet near the 
pulpit, in memory of the family of 
Lee; and a stone on the outside of 
the East end of the chancel far “ Ni- 
cholas Wallis, who died in 1802, aged 
73,” and was once the respectable 
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occupier of the manor-house and 
farm, and a generous benefactor to 
the poor. The writer of this account 
remembers havivg read with much 
pleasure, in the public newspapers, 
the grateful thanks of the prisoners 
in the county gaol, for five guineas 
from a noble Earl, as a Christmas 
donation; and to Mr. Nicholas Wallis, 
of Pitchcott, for a fat ox. 

To the above remarks it may not 
be improper to add, that the parish 
of Pitchcott is not ineluded in the 
survey of Domesday Book; and that 
in some topographical publications it 
has been incorrectly stated that the 
parish church was a member of North 
Merston, with which, however, it 
has no other connexion than proxi- 
mity of situation, It is stated in the 
agricultural survey of Buckingham- 
shire to contain about six hundred 
acres of land, of which one hundred 
acres are said to be arable; but this 
estimate is not at all correct, the pro- 
portion of arable not being so great. 
About 120 acres, formerly the estate 
of Paul Wells, esq. are tithe free. 
The manor was antiently held under 
the Bohuns, Earls of Hereford, as 
Paramount Lords in temp. Edw. Ii1.; 
and, according to the account of Mr. 
Lysons, in ** Magna Britannia,” was 
in the family of Vernon in 1377, and 
1557. Mr. L. farther states, that it 
was purchased of Sir Walter Pye in 
1603, by an ancestor of Thomas 
Saunders, esq. the present possessor, 
and also patron of the rectory; but 
that gentleman does not take notice 
that the advowson was vested jointly 
in two branches of the same family. 
Ecton has given the names of Thomas 
Saunders, esq. with the dates 1685 
and 1725, as if he had presented to 
the living in those years, and of Sir 


Thomas Saunders, “hdc vice,1727.” lt - 


seems probable that the manor, as 
well as advowson, was likewise di- 
vided, for rents were undoubtedly 
paid to a person of the name of Mead 
during part of the last century, and 
a purchase was effected of that share 
of the estate by Thomas Saunders, of 
Brill House, iu Bucks, esq. formerly 
Governor of Fort St. George in the 
East Indies, who presented his rela- 
tive, the Rev. Mr. Lally, to the Rec- 
tory and died about the year 1776. 
He was succeeded by his son Thomas, 
who served the office of sheriff of the 
county about 1784 or 1785, and dying 
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without issue, the property has de- 
volved to a relation of the same name. 

Of the five houses of which the 
village consists, three belong to 
grazing and dairy farms: one is the 
Rectory-house, and another a cot- 
tage; the two last mentioned being 
divided into tenements, and inhabited 
by poor fainilies. 

The Rectory is rated in the King’s 
books at t0l. per annum. The actaal 
value, more than half a century ago, 
was between 120 and 1301. per annum, 
but it must have been considerably 
increased of late years; and land con- 
tiguous to that appropriated to the 
parson is now let for near 50 shillings 
per acre. Residence in such a parish, 
and such a parsonage, may be very 


reasonably dispensed with; but a 


more becoming state, both of the 
house of God, and that of the Rec- 
tor, is required by common decency, 
if not by the Ordinary, and the Laws 
of the land. 

The benefice has been successively 
held by —— Atkins, —— Lally, 
Bourne, and the Rev. William Hughes, 
the present worthy incumbent, who 
was presented to this Rectory about 
1786, and is also Rector of Braden- 
ham in the same county, where he re- 
sides; the church of Pitchcott having 
been from time immemorial served 
by a curate, usually minister of one 
of the neighbouring parishes; and 
Divine Service being performed once 
every Sunday. 

The parish is included in the hun- 
dred of Ashingdon and deanery of 
Wadderton, and is subject, in eccle- 
siastical matters, to the Bp. of Lin- 
cola and Archdeacon of Buckingham. 

The summit of the bill, near the 
church, commands a remarkably fine 
and extensive prospect over the vale 
of Aylesbury, aptly enough described 
by Drayton, as * wallowing in her 
wealth,” to the beautiful woods and 
plantations at Albury and Ashridge, 
the seat of the Earl of Bridgewater, 
on the borders of Hertfordshire (more 
than 20 miles distant), on the East; 
the Chiltern hills and a range of bold 
eminencies stretching towards the 
course of the Thames on the South- 
east, and an immeasurable expanse 
towards the West, where the eye is 
lost in the indistinctness of the.objects 
which form the horizon, and sponta- 
neously withdraws itself, to contem- 
plate that carpet of verdure with 
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which the fertile district around us is 
covered—the neet farm-houses, spruce 
hedge rows, and comfortable cot- 
tages, which bespeak the industry 
and opulence of the more immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Before the construction of the turn- 
pike road from Aylesbury through 
Winslow to Buckingham, the com- 
munication between the former place 
and the North-western parts of the 
county was by means of a track long 
since disused, and now nearly obli- 
terated, which crossed the parish of 
Pitchcott, and is delineated in some 
of the old maps. At present there 
are only two roads through the pa- 
rish—one from North to South, pass- 
ing near the East end of the church, 
and the other an obscure track, run- 
ning partly along its Western border; 
but on the brow of the hill, near the 
Manor-house, are still remaining the 
marks of a very antient road, which 
poiots nearly North and South, and 
was probably the original line of com- 
munication with the villages of Oving 
aod Whitchurch, and parts adjacent. 


Yours, &c. Viaror. 
— ——— 
Mr. Urnspan, Nov. 6. 


[* is unfortunate when a careless 
expression finds its way into the 
writings of eminent men, because 
their authority is resorted to, and 
quoted, often, by persons liable to 
he misled by such slips of the pen. 
Mr. T. D. Fosbrooke must forgive 
me if I venture to criticize a sentence 
in his Latent Antiquities, No. IV. in- 
serted under the head of “ Church 
Antiquities,” in your Magazine of 
January last, p. 14. ‘* Niches,” Mr. 
F. informs us, ‘* were intended 
to be the substitutes or representa- 
tives of Temples, whatever may have 
been their subsequent perversion to the 
statues (reception of statues I pre- 
sume) of persons unconnected with 
Religion, as Kings, Nobles, and other 
Laymen.” Now, Mr. Urban, I al- 
ways thought that Kings were in some 
manner or other connected with Re- 
ligion, whatever may be the case 
with regard to ‘* Nobles and others,” 
And after all Mr. F.’s learning re- 
specting the Niches at Palmyra, and 
the Baths of Dioclesian, the Sacellz 
or Tentoria, the Tholus, the Adi- 
cula, &c. &c. shall still be inclined te 
believe that Niches were entirely dis- 
tinct from the notion of Temples, or 
places 
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places sacred to the reception of the 
representation of objects of religious 
worship. Ifit were otherwise, | am 
afraid that the old stone seats.in some 
of our most antient churches, and the 
stalls which the Dignitaries of Cathe- 
drals still occupy, would connect them- 
selves with a degree of superstitious 
veneration, not at all intended by 
those who introduced them. Altars 
were not antiently placed in Niches, 
nor close to the walls of religious edi- 
fices. The shrines of Diana at Ephe- 
sus make no addition to the weight 
of Mr. F.’s hypothesis ; and how that 
gentleman translates the 19th of Acts 
it is difficult to conceive; for he finds, 
it seems, that at Ephesus were made 
small portable Temples of gold or 
ivory, as models and ornaments; 
whereas, in the common version, and 
I believe in every translation hitherto 
made of the passage, the shrines there 
spoken of are called silver. 1 must, 
therefore, express a hope, a respect- 
ful hope, that whether Mr. F. in- 
‘dulges himself in sporting with his 
readers a little, after the manner of 
many very learned men in all ages, 
or indulges them with his sportive- 
ness, he will have a little compassion 
upon our understanding, and give us 
credit for being able to make a sort 
of distinction between Niches and 
Temples, Kings and Divinities, and 
Gold and Silver. Aptis. 





Mr. Urpan, Nov. 9. 
HE following observations on 
London Wall may be acceptable 

to your Corrdipondents, in pp. 196, 
401, of Part I. of your present Vo- 
lume, as well asto your readers in 
general. They were offered by Mr. 
Joseph Ames, F.S. A. “ To Dr. Raw- 
linson and others, Governors of Beth- 
lem and Bridewell Hospitals, on a 
stone with an inscription being found 
buried in London Wall in July 1153, 
by Mr. Winder, their Apothecary.” 
Yours, &c. B. N. 
* Lonpon Watt is said to have 
been built about the year of Christ 
306, by Hellena, the mother of Con- 
stantine,by Simon of Durham; but from 
others 434. The Walis were distroied 
by the Danes about the year 39; re- 
stored and repaired again by K. Al- 
fred in the year 886. In the year 994 
the Cityzens defended their Walls 
against the Danes, in defence of Kin 
Ethelred. The Danes w* pa 
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from London Walls, by the Lon- 
doners, in the year 1016. Earle God- 
win, with his navy, assaulted the 
Walls in the year 1052. 

““ Wm. Fitz-Stephen, in the time 
of Henry Lid, hath these words: The 
Wall is high and great, and well 
tower'd on the North side, with due 
distances between the towers. On 
theSouth side also the City was walled 
and towered; but the fishfull River 
of Thames, with his ébbing and flow- 
ing, hath long since subverted them. 
The Wall on the North side is like a 
bow, and on the South side like the 
string of it. 

** Stow says, From Waller Coventry 
and Ralph Cogshall, in the 17th of 
K. John, 1 read: That in the year 
1215, the 17th day of May, being 
Sunday, the Barons came to London, 
and entered through Aldgate in the 
service time, where they took such 
as they knew favoured the King, and 
oa their goods: they brake into 
the houses of the Jewes, and searched 
their coffers to stuff their own purses 
that had been long empty. After 
this Robert Fitzwaiter, and Gefferey 
de Maundevill, Earle of Es.2x, and the 
Earl of Gloucester, chiefe leaders of 
the army, applied all diligence to re- 
pair the Gates and Walls of the City, 
with the stones of the Jewes broken 
houses. . 

“ This Stone, it is highly proba- 
ble, was ove of those Stones belong- 
ing to the house of some Jew; yet as 
all characters or letters are observed 
to be changing in great length of 
time, this possibly might be the letter 
used by the Jews here, about or be- 
fore the year 1200 of the Christian 
#ra; and what the meaning may be, 
must be left to the studious in that 
kind of learning, and done at least 
538 years agoe. It being buried in 
the Wall, with the face of the inscrip- 
tion downward, is also a kind of evi- 
dence that it is one of those Stones, 
and placed there at the then repair of 
Lonpon Watt.” Jos. AMES. 

a 

Mr. Urnsan, London, Oct. 15. 

ii is generally believed, on the cre- 

dit of Mr. Walpole, and some 
others, that the modern style of lay- 
ing out grounds is of Eo lish origin. 
I am very much inclined to believe 


that it was copied, or that thé idea 
was taken, from the style prevalent in 
China. And I offer, as what chiefly 

incline 
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incline me to this opinion, the ob- 
servations of Sir William Temple, in 
his description of Moore Park, Mr. 
Spence’s translation of the Jesuits’ 
Letters from China, and Mr. Cham- 
bers’s (afterwards Sir William) work 
on the Buildings and Machines of the 
Chinese, published in 1768, folio.— 
It is with much regret that I give 
up, or feel obliged to give up, the 
merits of inventing this style for 
my country; and therefore | venture, 
through the medium of your Mis- 
cellany, to request information on 
the subject. You have given an in- 
teresting series of papers on the an- 
tient Architecture of England. Could 
any one be found who would give a 
similar body of information on the 
grounds laid out between 1650 and 
the present time, a defect in the his- 
tory of a most useful and entertaining 
art would be supplied. You, Mr. 
Urban, must know a great deal of the 
matter yourself; and perhaps could 
refer me to some works or papers 
printed in your work, likely to illus- 
trate the subject. If not, may I hope 
that some reader, and if possible a 
Sexagenarian, or Septuagenarian, will 
take it up; im doing which he will, 
I am sure, interest every reader, and 
none more than ok ee 
Yours, &e. P.R. 
Oct. re. 


——_——_——_ 

Mr. Unpany 

HE Parish of Glenfield is about 

four miles from Leicester, on the 
edge of the antient boundaries of the 
Forest. At-the time of Domesday 
survey, it waa part of the possessions 
of Hugo de Grentesmaisnell. From 
him it came by marriage to Robert 
Bossu ; aod. was held in demesne by 
the Earls of er but oa 
Fitzparnel granted a great part of it 
to a family who assumed the name of 
the place, and continued residents here 
many years. George Henry, Earl of 
Stamford and Warrington, is the pre- 
sent Lord of the Manor, ag parcel of 
bis manor and ecclesiasiica! peculiar 
exempt jurisdiction of Groby. Cle- 
ment Winstanley, esq. of Braunsion 
Hall, in this parish, is patron of the 
rectory ; and the Rev. Thomas Beau- 
mont the present Rector. . , 

The Church (see Plate II.) dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, is in the form of a 
cross; and consists of a small tower 
(iu which are three bells), the upper 

Gent. Mac. November, 1817. 
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part being wood, covered with slate, 
(as is the whole building); a nave; 
two small transepts, separated from 
the nave by low pointed arches, and 
extending about five feet from it; a 
chancel, ristog one step, and the altar 
rising two. On the South side of the 
Chancel are four stone seats; and on 
the North side of the altar 1s a piscina. 

The female figure represented in 
the Plate is part of a monument of 
alabaster, which was found in the last 
century, on re-laying the chancel 
floor, and isnow ing against the 
North wall. 

By the Return made to Parliament 
in 1810, Glenfield contained 79 houses, 
in which were as many families, con- 
sisting of 163 males, 184 females, total 
347; of whom 34 were em in 
agriculture, and 44 in trade, &c. 


Yours, &€. N.R.S. 
Eo 
Mr. Urnzan, Wi eam 


Te City of Athens possesses so 
many claims to the attention of 
the Scholar and the Antiquary, that 
no apology. seems necessary for the 
discussion of a subject connected with 
its Topography. Desirous of obviat- 
ing some objections to my allocation 
of several of the remains of antiquity 
dispersed over the site of this interest- 
ing city, which have appeared in the 
recent publication of the Rev. E. J. 
Burrow; | avail myself of the invita- 
tion held out by your Journal, for the 
admission of articles of original com- 
munication, to reply to the observa- 
tions of the reverend Author which 
affect my arrangement. I am the 
more anxious to do so, from the cir- 
cumstance that the work to which I 
allude is not yet completed, and that 
an opportunity may be afforded to 
the Author to retract his opinions, if 


it be made to appear that they have 


been rather hastily adopted, and with- 
out reference to the connexion ex- 
isting between the parts in detail, and 
the subject as a whole. 

It will not be necessary here to 
dwell upon the advantages I may be 
fairly allowed to possess, in treating 

he ‘topography of Athens, over 
bas never visited the spot. 


one who 


- These advantages, laying aside o 
I may be thought to derive'from my 
professional pursuits, the wry <d 
-_ , '  whie 
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which cannot be considered unavail- 
ing where the illustration of build- 
mzs is coucerned, seem to entitle my 
opmnions to be well examined, before 
they are attempted to be contro- 
verted. Mr. Burrow may delude 
himself into the belief that “ a trip 
to Greece is not a qualification abso- 
lately requisite to perform the pleas- 
ing task that he has imposed upon 
himself,” —that of illustrating the 
History and Topography of Athens; 
but it is very questionable whether he 
will prevail upon any other individual 
to accede to his premises. To those 
who are at all acquainted with Athens, 
the passage in his Preface, wherein he 
ields to this delusion, will expose its 
allacy. The vestiges of its antient 
hula, far from being “ now 
scarcely discernible upon the thioly 
tenanted and barren site,” exist nearly 
in the same state as when our coun- 
trymen Revett and Stuart found sub- 
ject sufficient for three folio volumes. 
This must have been obvious to any 
one who had visited Athens, and is 
moreover so well known as to attract 
multitudes to the spot. ; 

Amongst many other points in 
which | differ from those who have 
before me attempted to illustrate the 
Topography of Athens, one is of con- 
siderable importance, as affecting the 

ositions of several buildings noticed 

y Pausanias. This is the point where 
the Persians, in the siege of Athens, 
surprised the citadel, and which | 
contend to have been in that part of 
the rock of the Acropolis facing the 
East, or in front; because there was 
the tiuwos (or sacred portion) of 
Aglauros, which is described by Pau- 
sanias as near the scene of this action. 
According to Herodotus, the front 
of the Acropolis was where the rock 
was extremely steep, and not far from 
the sacred inclosure of Aglauros. 

To my position Mr. Burrow ob- 
jects, that “‘ it is unnecessary to sup- 
pose that the temple (+d ipcy) of 
which Herodotus speaks was situated 
within, or even near to the sacred 
portion, orgrove, (éusos) mentioned 
by Pausanias.” 

For the sake of argument, let it be 
granted that they were not connected, 
and that the ipo of Herodotus wasa 
temple; which, however, is contrary 
to the sense in which the word is 
commonly used by this Author! * 





® Herod, ii. 170. iv. 108, vi. 19. 


What is the inference ? This; that the 
ipov being in front of the Acropolis, 
must necessarily be in the immediate 
vicinity of the Propylea. Where 
then was the réuevos of Pausanias situ- 
ated? Mr. Burrow virtually admits 
that it was near the foot of the rock 
at the East end, although he gives it 
no place in his plan; for he assigns a 
situation to the Prytaneum, near 
which it is described to have been ¢, 
in that quarter. This being its situa- 
tion, let Mr. Burrow tura to the pas- 
sage of Pausanias, and he will find that 
xara tolro (scil. the citer) travae 
Cavres Mrdos. The Persians there- 
fore surprised the Acropolis at some 
point towards the East, where, in 
the words of Pausanias, the rock was 
the steepest (uarsole améromov). Mr. 
Burrow would construe these words 
to mean extremely abrupt, and get 
rid of the expression of the superia- 
tive degree, merely because the cir- 
cumstauce of the rock being more 
precipitous at the East end than at 
any other part, would place the 
point of assault diametrically oppo- 
site to where he chooses to suppose 
it; aud where, if Mr. Burrow had 
visited Athens, he would have known 
that the rock is the least abrupt, and 
the spot, by nature, the weakest part 
of the Acropolis. 

Herodotus does nat indeed state 
that the rock was more abrupt at the 
— of assault than at any other ; 

ut he informs us that no guard was 
stationed there, because no one be- 
lieved it possible that it was accessible 
by man. 

Mr. Burrow misrepresents me, when 
he states me to assume Herodotus 
‘to mean the reverse of what he 
says.” I make no such assumption 
when | endeavour to elucidate a pas- 
sage rendered difficult by the admis- 
sion of two words of such contrary 
tendency, as tuxpordy and omicde, 
when applied to designate the same 
spot. 1 contend his meaning to be, 
that the front of the Acropolis was 
on the opposite side to the approach, 
or behind with regard to the ap- 
proach. The literal meaning, behind 
the approach, or road, is unintelli- 
gible. 

But, independently of the meaning 
intended to be conveyed, it must be 
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obvious that a point in the citadel 
situated in the only approach to it, 
and within 150 yards of the Areo- 
pagus, on the declivity of which the 
Persians were encamped, would not 
be left unguarded, even had this point 
been the most, instead of the least 
abrupt. To suppose such supineness 
on the part of the besieged, is incon- 
sistent with common sense, and at 
variance with their vigilance at this 
crisis, as recorded by Herodotus. 

I have before observed that the 
word ipcv is not used by Herodotus to 
denote a temple properly so called. 
Pausanias sometimes uses it to ex- 
press both temple and _peribolus, 
though not always. On the present 
occasion, however, he uses the word 
tiueos, which he always applies to a 
sacred portion of ground. Hence 
there is no proof of the existence of 
atemple. The little building of the 
Ionic order, formerly standing near 
one of the wings of the Propylza, 
was ornamented with a sculptured 
frize. The subject represented is a 
combat between the Amazons and 
the Athenians. Mr. Bugrow here 
places the temple of Aglauros; and 
in corroborgtion of this opinion ob- 
serves, “* that the sculpture bears the 
strongest testimony that the lonic 
bailding on which they were dis- 
covered, was dedicated to some mar- 
tial purpose.” It is difficult to cou- 
ceive what connexion could possibly 
exist between Aglauros and the Ama- 
zons; but it is easy to conjecture 
why such a subject should adorn the 
sepulchre (4x42) of Hippolytus, the 
son of Theseus, by the Amazon An- 
tiope; which Pausanias describes to 
be in the vicinity of the Propylea. 
The dimensions of this little buiiding, 
which is represented to have been 15 
feet long, and eight or nine wide, 
will favour this supposition. The 
pynusic, or sepulchres of Telmissus, 
resemble Ionic temples in antis, and 
are crowned with a fastigium, or pedi- 
ment. 

Another instance in which Mr. Bur- 
row has chosen, without adverting 
to the context, to call in question my 
arrangement, occurs in the allocation 
I have given to the several parts con- 
stituting the Erectheum. A_build- 
ing attached to the side facing the 
South, the roof of which is upheld by 
statues of females supplying the place 
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of columns, considered by Stuart as 
the Pandroseum itself, | have denomi- 
nated a portico of the templé to 
which it is annexed. Mr. Burrow 
observes that “ it is evident, more- 
over, that ia the common acceptation 
of the phrase this little building was 
not a portico, for its construction 
permilted no passage from without.” 
—This observation affords another 
proof that, in the description of build- 
ings, it may sometimes be “ a requi- 
site qualification” to have visited 
them. The portico, for such it is, 
as I shall presently show, has a pas- 
sage from without: the entrance is 
designated in the little plan annexed 
to the view of the Erectheum, by the 
omission of the line intended to show 
the top of the podium upon which 
the statues are placed. It is true 
that the steps leading down to the 
lower level, are not there shown; 
but I have mentioned the discover 
of them by Lord Elgin, at the time 
resided at Athens, (p. 129, note.) It 
was incumbent upon Mr. Burrow to 
read the inscription relating to the 
temple in question, before veoturing 
to decide, in the manner he has done, 
that I am wrong and he isright. He 
would there have found that, in a 
survey made in the archonship of 
Diocles, it is said, ** the wall of the 
temple which faces the South wind 
is unpolished, excepting that part of 
it within the portico opposite the 
Cecropium,” (p. 195.) The word 
wporlaen will, 1 conceive, satisfy Mr. 
Burrow, that the part to which it 
alludes is the portico, and not the 
temple (vu0s); and he will be obliged 
to remove his altar and his olive tree 
to some other part of the building, 
where there will be more room for 
them, than the space which a stair- 
case leaves unoccupied in an area of 
ten feet in width. 

There are various other points ia 
which we are at variance ; but, as they 
are more matters of opinion than of 
fact, I shall no further occupy your 
columns by noticing them. 

Yours, &c.. Witiram WixLKkINs, 

a 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 19. 
HE attention of all ranks in the 
kingdom has lately been drawn 
towards Derby, anxiously expecting 
the result of the trials of those men 
who have been arraigned on a —_ 
o 
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of High Treason. The issue has been 
such as must please every well-wisher 
of his country, io having Treason de- 
feated, and the ringleaders convicted ; 
though it may serve to disappoint 
those who are never satisfied but 
when they have excited tumuit, and 
who are always delighted to fish in 
troubled waters. If ever honest men 
had cause to rejoice, it has been in the 
defeat of these treasonable designs, set 
on foot by a band of most desperate 
wretches; for the country has been 
tescued ‘* from most cruel and mi- 
serable destruction, and delivered too 
without slaughter, without blood, 
without an army,” by the firmness of 
a few magistrates, aided by an hand- 
ful of men. The designs of the Con- 
spirators were fully developed on 
their trials; these were no less than 
to overturn the Government, to 
slaughter indiscriminately all who 
opposed them, and glut themselves 
with the spoils of wealthy and peace- 
able citizens. But what makes the 
case more melancholy to every re- 
flecting mind is, that these designs 
were carried on under the cloke of Re- 
ligion: the ringleaders and principal 

ttors of the plan were Sectaries, 
mostly of the society called Metho- 
dists. In Dissenting Chapels the meet- 
ings were held, the plans laid, and the 
business discussed, because there they 
were less liable to be inspected by the 
civil power, and less disturbed in their 
designs by unwelcome intruders. From 
the Conventicle where they had been 
assembled the Sunday before, they 
issued forth, to put their plan in exe- 
cution, and from Religion proceeded 
to Marder! That those who plead 
conscience for dissenting from the 
Established Church should have li- 
berty to serve God in what manner 
seemeth best to them, is reasonable; 
but that the liberty should be abused, 
and be converted to the means of sub- 
verting the Establishment, is unfair. 
Sectaries have ever been impatient of 
restraint, vawilling to allow avy exa- 
mination of their principles, or the 
ability of teachers to be made be- 
fore admission to preach. Hence 


the outcry against Lord Sidmouth’s 
intended Bill; which was represented 
as oppression, as persecution, and the 
rejection of which was celebrated 
with the greatest exultation; for the 
writer of this was himself an ear-wit- 
ness of thanksgiving being offered in 
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the Conventicle to God, for having 
delivered them from the restraints of 
that Bill, as if they had been rescued 
from invasion or massacre. If the 
Clergy of the Church of England are 
obliged to give pledges of behaviour, 
and testimonials of life and character, 
ought not Dissenting Teachers to be 
called to the same test? ought not 
their principles and tenets to be ex- 
amined, and assurance given that they 
will teach nothing that may tend te 
disturb the public peace, and subvert 
the Government? If the attention 
of the Legislature has been called to- 
wards the conduct of these conspira- 
tors, and on their account an interdict, 
as it were, has been passed on the king- 
dom by the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus, is it not reasonable also that 
Government should have av eye upon 
those who teach and preach in Cha- 
pels where doctrines are held forth 
that point not to the road to Heaven, 
but introduce notions subversive of 
morality? When the fountain is im- 
pure, muddy will be the stream that 
issues from it. If some reasonable 
and proper restraint be not used, some 
inspection made of their conduct, we 
shall soon have neither Church nor 
Liberty itself left. Religion, of all 
Heaven’s gifts, is most excellent; but, 
when perverted, the worst of evils; 
for, according to the old observation, 
Corruptio optimi fit pessima. Cha- 
rity forbiddeth Christians to indulge ia 
any unwarrantable opinion of their fel- 
low-creatures; and it would be thought 
unreasonable to brand a whole body 
forthe crimes of afew. There are, no 
doubt, many well-meaning, conscien- 
tious men among the Dissenters; but 
their example is not strong enough to 
have much weight with the whole 
body. The Methodssts have much 
fallen off from the principles that 
actuated their founders; they have 
changed greatly their notions, and 
many have become enthusiastic 
ranters, going about like roaring 
lions, bawling out * Jesus!” but actu- 
ated by the Devil’s spirit, damning all 
who differ from them iv opinioa, and 
stirring up rict and confusion. Not 
contented with instigating to com- 
mission, they are equally ready to jus- 
tify crimes; persuading their delud- 
ed followers that the blood of Christ 
wipes away all guilt ; and,as an excel- 
Jent and sensible writer in your Ma- 
gazine for August, p. 125, observes, 
** tran- 
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** tranquillizing the last agony at the 
expence of the Gospel.” For the 
truth of his observation, in addition 
to Kendal’s case at Northampton, 
may be mentioned the bebaviour of 
four Criminals last Summer Assize at 
Derby, convicted of Arson; but at 
their execution denying the crime, 
though proved on the clearest evi- 
dence, and going out of the world 
with all the heroic fortitude of Mar- 
tyrs and Confessors — not condemned 
Criminals. From what is here said, 
there is not the most distant inten- 
tion to deny freedom both in Reli- 
gion and Government; but liberty 
ought to have its bounds, not to be 
abused, not to be allowed to be the 
means of subverting the Establish- 
ment. Government, therefore, ought 
not to be supine in such a case, not 
inattentive, and, as it were, sharpen- 
ing a sword that may io time cut 
their own throats, The Conventicle is 
now become the hive of sedition; and 
ere long such swarms may issue forth 
as may a the opposition 
of Laws, and force down the barriers 
which our prudent forefathers set up 
to secure the Constitution both in 
Church and State. 
Yours, &c. 
a 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 17. 
O* the subject of Public Charities, 
in which, with other worthy and 
opulent Citizens, you take a lively 
interest, permit me to offer some 
brief remarks on the present injudi- 
cious mode of increasing their num- 
ber in this Metropolis. I think my 
self the last man who would willingly 
propose any check to general benefi- 
cence; and the following observations 
will shew that I wish to see it rightly 
bestowed and expanded. The great 
pumber which have been established 
require judicious selection; for it 
must be a princely fortune which can 
enable any benefactor to patronize 
them all; and I find that this increase 
affords a fair excuse to many for with- 
holding their contributions. The 
late distresses have considerably les- 
sened the sources from which the es- 
tablished institutions were accustomed 
to derive their annual support, while 
to the same causes are to be traced 
the increasing wants and claims of the 
poor. Adversity seldom visits any 


Ww. B.S. 


one alone; but it checks the branches 
of patronage throughout, perhaps, a 
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long list of dependents—these in their 
turn become applicants to charitable 
establishments, which derived their 
powers from the same cause; and the 
consequences are most obvious, that 
they are compelled toa dire alterna- 
tive, of either closing their doors to 
many applicavts, that they may not 
expend wore than their income, or 
of reducing their funded capital 
every year to defray their current 
demands. 

Much of the gloom thus cast over 
them arises, as it appears to me, from 
our not being sufficiently economical 
in husbanding these Societies them- 
selves; for by greatly increasing their 
number, without increasing that of 
the benefactors or their general for- 
tunes, each of them become poor, 
and incapable of fulfilling the pre 
sals which they offer to the md og 

I cannot now detaiu you by stating 
the number of charities of precisely 
the same tendency, or which require 
some scrutiny to discover any differ- 
ence : many new ones are started fre- 
quently, that have scarcely the plea 
of local district and distance from 
others to warrant their establishment. 
It is very common fortwo professional 
meno, or their active friends, to seize 
upoo this public propensity to bene- 
volence, as a means of introduci 
them into practice, to afford them 
opportunities of advertizing and circu- 
lating their names and abode, and visit- 
ing, througha canvass, ladies, families, 
and mea, to whom they would proba- 
bly, but for this pretence, have re- 
mained for ever unknown. It is here 
to be urged that the poor are bene- 
fited, to whom relief is intended to be 
thus dispensed: this allegation is to 
be controverted in several ways, 1. 
This increase of the number of appli- 
cations obliges the prudent subentiber 
to withdraw his support from some, 
to enable himself to bestow it on 
these—perhaps less useful, less per- 
manent, less respectable, less exten- 
sive, than those which suffer the loss. 
2. The poor do not therefore find 
that asylum which they usually re- 
ceived in the old Institution; and 
their use of the new ove is probably 
such as they might never require. 
Add to this a third evil, that in pro- 
portion as every necessary is pro- 
vided for every coming distress, io 
so much do mankind become careless ; 
aad this has so thoroughly operated, 

as 
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as to have changed itself into an esta- 
blished expectation of relief among the 
poor. Formerly, within our own time, 
when a wife had passed the first three 
months of pregnancy, both herself 
and her husband were accustomed to 
additional parsimony and careful pro- 
vision of every thing which they 
could spare from daily sustenance, to 
be laid by against the time of her 
confinement; and this caution at the 
same time gave a spring to active in- 
dustry and frugality, almost sacred 
and inviolable; and a few friends 
added something towards the com- 
forts more immediately requisite at 
that period. But now itis well known 
that in these cases, as well as in 
every other case of calamity, hospi- 
tals and dispensaries present them- 
selves in every street; and the only 
precaution now taken is, not how to 
provide for the exigency, but how to 
procure letters of recommendation ; 
which, as they involve no cost, in- 
volve no preparatory frugality. 
Now, as 1 am fully sensible that 
many and essential services are ren- 
dered to the poor by these Institu- 
tions, for which our Nation is so 
justly respected, yet | cannot but de- 
precate their increasing number, for 
the causes already stated ; and I most 
earnestly recommend to every foun- 
der and promoter of new ones, to 
previously consider whether all the 
influence he cam exert in its favour 
would not redound far more to his 
credit, if he would carry that influence 
into the funds of some established 
charity of the same tendency, by 
which he would be enabled to aug- 
ment its good purposes, to extend its 
limits, to engraft the new suggestions 
for which he had proposed to found 
the new one, and to introduce his 
young professional friends, whose 
promotion he was so zealous to re- 
commend, to Courts and Committees, 
who would thank them for their pre- 
sence and co-operation, and give them 
all the consequence which they would 
wish to acquire, by serving the office 
of Steward, &c. By this means the 
complaint would be obviated, of the 
loss sustained by the old Institution ; 
of the loss to the poor, in finding 
their resources bed oo and of the 
loss to charity in general, by the be- 
nefactors withdrawing from all, be- 
cause of the increase of solicitations. 
I forbear trespassing further on 
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your valuable columns, though much 
more might be offered on this sub- 
ject—to which I have been led by a 
recent application for a new founda’ 
tion, on the same principle as one or 
more already established, and with the 
proposed Treasurer of which I have 
taken the liberty to remonstrate. If 
we preserve and enlarge the funds of 
our old Institutions, we are sure to 
afford sufficient relief to the poor; 
but, if they should be deserted, or 
their benefits be divided by new ones, 
we shall have our poor on private 

hands. A. H. 

7 ——— 

Mr. Unsaw, Oct. 12. 
T a time when the number of 
Sectaries is increasing beyond 
all former precedent, 1 esteem it my 
duty, asa member of the Established 
Church, to contribute my mite to- 
wards preventing the further spread 
of doctrines inimical thereto. Of the 
existence of the evil there can be no 
doubt: or, if any should arise in the 
mind of a careless observer, he has 
only to consult the evidence of his 
senses, in order to be convinced of 
the fact. Let him look at the in- 
credible number of Meeting-houses, 
for [udependents, Unitarians, Trini- 
tarians, Methodists, Muravians, and 
the long et cetera of Dissenters, 
starting up, as if by magic, in every 
corner: let him enter any of these 
crowded conventicles ; and, instead of 
waiting iv vain for accommodation, 
he will see the door of every pew fly 
open at his approach. Let him listen 
to the Charge given to his Clergy by 
the Bishop of every Diocese at each 
successive Visitation; but, abeve all, 
let him look at the ostentatious dis- 
play of successful warfare against our 
Church Establishment, in the account 
of many thousands of proselytes, an- 
nually published ; and these circum- 
stances combined will form such a 
mass of evidence, as it is impossible to 
controvert. The chief cause of this 
lamentable defection 1 conceive to be 
the want of a sufficient number of 
Churches (fitted up as they are at 
present) for the reception of “ all 
such as are religiously and devoutly 
disposed.” The present, it may be 
said, is not a time for building 
Churches: indeed, we have been 
given to waderstand so from high au- 
thority. What then is to be done? 
Were this question proposed to me, 
: I would 
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I would reply, in Nautical language, 
* Down with the bulk-heads! let not 
a partition stand, nor a single pew 
remain in any Church which does not 
at present afford accommodation for 
all comers.” The additional space 
which this expedient would in some 
Churches afford may, 1 think, on a 
fair computation, be estimated at one 
third of the whole. It may perhaps 
be objected by fastidious Christians 
(a name and an epithet which appear 
incompatible) that, by this means, the 
rich and the poor, the noble and the 
plebeian, would be all mingied toge- 
ther without distinction. Admitting 
for a moment this to be the case, are 
we not, | would ask, all equal in the 
sight of God? and is not this truth 
impressed with peculiar force on our 
minds, when we are assembled toge- 
ther for the purposes of prayer and 
thanksgiving to the Lord and Father 
of all? But I have made this ad- 
mission gratuitously, and merely for 
the sake of argument: as the same 
respect of persons may be observed 
in a Church without pews, as with; 
witness a Chapel well known to most 
of your fashionable Readers, I mean 
that at Tunbridge Wells. —1 would, 
mureover, propose that, where such a 
measure appears necessary, the Ca- 
thedrals should be divided into sepa- 
rate places of worship, in the same 
manner as the Tron Church at Edin- 
burgh; which, if I mistake not, is 
made to contain no less than five con- 
gregations under one roof.—On the 
subject of pews, I have further to re- 
mark, that when left vacant by the 
proprietors (which but too frequently 
happens) they are, for the most part, 
inaccessible to any other person; and 
the space which they occupy is, con- 
sequently, thrown away. —In the ar- 
dent zeal and ever active exertions 
of Dissenting miuisters, all uniting to 
undermine the venerable fabric of our 
Church, we behold another great 
cause of defection; and, unless these 
are met by equal zeal and exertion 
on the part of our own Clergy, it is 
hard to say what may be the conse- 
quence. To them, therefore, and to 
such Lay-members of that Church as 
possess power and influence, | leave 
the great work of counteraction. In 


the mean time I shall foster a la- 

tent hope that the hints above given 

may not be wholly without effect. 
Yours, &c. I. 


‘ 









Mr. Ursan, Hackney, Jan. 8. 

T is much to be regretted that dur- 

ing the American war we passed 
over with too much indifference the 
melancholy casualties at sea; and, 
since, we continue to do the same, if 
possible with greater coldness. It is, 
perhaps, true, that whilst we read 
the shocking losses that happen we 
may feel a pang — but it is no sooner 
felt than it vanishes. To use the beau- 
tiful language of Holy Writ, “ these 
things ought not to be, my brethren.” 
I have dated our want of sensibility 
to our losses at sea during the war 
with America, because in that event- 
ful period were transported across 
the Western Ocean vast bodies of 
men, and frequently in Ships “ not 
sea-worthy.” In a large convoy Ships 
have been seen “ to founder,” full of 
troops, or useful and expensive Go- 
vernment stores; and some charac- 
ters were so well known, that when 
ships have gone down, the only ob- 
servation made was, “it was one of 
‘* ————=«'."" Careful Commodores 
have frequently had their passages 
procrastinated by ships being unfit 
for their employment; and others 
again have discovered the most anx- 
ious solicitude for the safety of all. 
To some of your Readers who have 
got on the “ starboard side” of fifty, 
their recollection will serve them of 
the amiable Capt. Alms, of the Royal 
Navy, who used “to come upon 
deck” in a morning, and look round 
him with his telescope, and say, “ Well, 
are my chickens all round me?” And 
if any heavy sailers were “‘a good 
way astern,” he would shorten sail, 
and throw out their private signals 
to use exertions to get up with the 
convoy. I wish this had been the 
constant practice during that period 
and in the late war; but too many 
instances to the contrary, and too 
many neglects of due attention to sig- 
nals, are pretty well known to all naw- 
tical and commercial men. Next to 
improper ships, too frequent in that 
day, we fell into another error, that of 
crowding Trausports too much with 
troops; and although a fixed allow- 
ance is made, yet it has happened 
that too great a number have been 
too frequently crowded into one ves- 
sel, increasing the danger in case of 
sickness or accident. Sometimes too 
small a quantity of tonnage has been 
taken up, at others dispatch and ex- 
ertions 
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ertions bave been required; all, how- 
ever, have tended to the saime evi] — 
an increase of risk, and too many fa- 
tal accidents passed over with indif- 
ference. It is no easy matter fora 
man to describe to one who has never 
been on board of ship the unpleasant 
situation, at best, of a passage in a 
crowded vessel, even if all are “ well 
found ;”’ but, if we take into the ac- 
count the wretched state in which 
troopsare often obliged to be shipped, 
and their still more wretched wives and 
children— nothing but an eye-witness 
can form a just notion of it. Taking 
my poseages in September 1815, for 
Scotland in a coaster, we left the ri- 
ver with about 25 cabin passengers, 
and tolerably well stowed we were— 
two deep when we “ turo'd in.” The 
Captain, wishing to make a good 
freight for his owners, ‘* came-to” 
off Tilbury, and took in 100 veterans, 
with adozen women, and halfa score 
children. Crowded like a Margate 
hoy, without room to step upon 
deck, we encountered contrary winds, 
that increased to the Autumnal equi- 
nox. In four days we were off Yar- 
mouth; and “ I volunteered my ser- 
vices,” with the Captain, to go on 
shore in a “ shore boat” for provi- 
sions and beer, being now without 
either. Anxiety and hunger were ap- 
parent, and the helplessness of the 
women and children more than equally 
so, for none could quit the deck. On 
our return on board, “ we shipped a 
sea in the boat,” that nearly pre- 
vented me from giving you this nar- 
rative. Four days more found us 
tumbling about m the North Sea, 
** with the spray of the sea making a 
fair breach over us;” and, to keep the 
poor objects before us as comfortable 
as possible, we subscribed our great 
coats, aid got up some old sails upon 
deck for them to lay down on be 
covered with: the men had just 
standing-room. Our provisions and 
beer being “ again expended,” we 
were compelled to “ bear away” for 
Bridlington Bay, where I left them, 
and was well pleased to find myself 
the next day (Sunday) in York Mins- 
ter. The scene I have related will 
give some idea of a crowded trans- 

rt; and although there is room in 
it to “ go between decks,” yet it is 
so exceedingly disagreeable, that a 
man would prefer being on deck till 
nature is exhausted. How needful is 
it then, that, in crossing such an ex- 


tent of ocean as the Atlantic, a scru- 
pulous attention should be paid to 
comfort and safety. 

I have been induced to enter into 
this little narrative by the very paio- 
ful event recorded in your Magazine 
for December last, at page 353, of 
the ship Harpooner having been lost 
coming from Quebec, so late as the 
27th of October, and with 380 souls 
on board. I must consider this as a 
sad oversight: at that season, on the 
coast of Aierica, it is well knowa 
what a ship has to encounter; and 
to think of such a number of souls 
crowded together with the greatest 
possible inconvenience, and ultimately 
producing such dreadful consequences, 
is too painful to dwell on: convicts 
to New South Wales are better cir- 
cumstanced. I trust the above pain- 
ful event will not be forgotten, but 
felt as it ought, when | make no 
doubt future caution will be used to 
prevent a like recurrence, and in the 
transportation of troops our fellow 
creatures will be placed in safer and 
pleasanter circumstances; for it isa 
miserable parsimony, indeed, to save 
a few pounds at the expence of many 
lives. And I may, I think, without 
fear of contradiction, safely aver, 
that to such a number of persons two 
ships were necessary ; and even then 
they ought to have sailed at an ear- 
lier season of the year. Itis to our 
maritime strength we owe our inde- 
pendence as a people; and it must re- 
main so by a very scrupulous regard 
to every thing that concerns it; and 
when we lose sight of it, we shall 
cease to remain the mistress of the 
Ocean, or hold a distinguished rack 
amongst the Nations of Europe. 


Yours, &c. T. W 
—_ 
Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 20. 


THINK Parishes might be greatly 
relieved, if persons supported by 
them were allowed to occasionally 
assist householders who pay parish- 

rates, in their business, or otherwise. 
For example, a tradesman requir- 
ing occasional assistance might have 
the privilege of sending to his parish 
for a man; allowing him food, but 
any other remuneration at the option 
of such employer. It would not only 
afford temporary relief, but it might 
ultimately lead to permanent employ 
if the persons proved to be honest, 

and disposed to be industrious. 

Yours, &c. L. B. 

COM- 
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COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


-_——- 


COUNTY PALATINE OF LANCASTER. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Boundaries. North-east, Westmoreland: North-west, Cumberland: East, 
York: South, Chester: West, Irish sea. 

Greatest length, 74; greatest breadth, 45; circumference, 342; square 
1765 miles. 

Province, York. Diocese, Chester. Circuit, Northern. 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 


British Inhabitants, Setantii or Sistuntii, a tribe of the Brigantes. 

Roman Province. Maxima Cesariensis. Stations, Ad Alaunam, Lancaster : 
Bremetonace, Overborough: Coluniv, Colne: Coccium, Ribchester: 
Mancunium, Manchester. 

Saxon Heptarchy, Northumbria. 

Antiquities. Mancbester College and Collegiate Church: Cartmel Priory 
Church: Cockersand, Furness, and Whalley Abbeys: Clithero, Dalton, 
Gleaston, Greenhaugh, Hornby, and Lancaster Castles: Houghton 
Tower: Stede Chapel: Speke hall: three Crosses in Whalley Church- “yard. 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE, 


Rivers: Alt, Beil, Blakebourne, Brown, Calder, Charnock, Chor, Crake, 
Darwen, Douglas, Dudden, Ellerbrook, Fosse or Leven, Greta, Hodder, 
Hyndburne, Irk, Irwell, Ken, Lostock, Loyn or Lune, Medlock, Mersey, 
rubble, Roch, Roddlesworth, Savock, Spodden, Swinnel, Tame, Taud, 
Wenning, Wiaburae, Winuster, W orsley, Wyer, Yarrow. 

Inland Navigation. Sankey, the first complete artificial Canal in Ragland, 
formed in 1761; Ashton-under-Line; Bridgwater'’s; Haslington; Lan- 
caster; Leeds and Liverpool; Mersey and Irwell ; Manchester, Rolton, 
and Bury; Rochdale; Ulverston Canals.— Douglas, I rwell, Loyn, Mersey, 
Ribble, and Wyer Rivers. 

Lakes. Windermere or Winandermere ; Coniston or Thurston; Estwaite. 

Eminences and Views. Pendle Hili, 3411 feet; Billinge Hill, 900 feet; 
Cartmel, Coniston, Furness, and Longridge Fells ; Clougho, Grindleton, 
Twist-castle, and Waddington Hills; Blackstone Edge ; Rivington and 
Hartshead Pikes; Asbhurst and Warton Beacons; Sun low Royten ; 
Lancaster Castle. 

Natural Curiosities. Dunal Mill hole: Cartmel, Latham-park, and Wigan 
medicinal Waters: Farleton Koot, Wolf and Warton Craggs: Barrow, 
Foulney, Oldborough, Pile of Foudre, Roe, Sheep-pill, Stree n, aud Wal- 
ney Isles: Formby “aud Sunderland Points: Bleasdale, Fulwood, Myers- 
cough, Quernmore, and Wyersdale Forests, 

Public Edifices. Lancaster Shire-hall, and Jail within the Castle; ‘Town-hall, 
Bridge, Aquzoucr Brivce of tive arches, each of 70 feet span, and 39 
feet above the River.— Liverpool Docks, warehouses, fort, pier 320 
yards long, town-hall, exchange, theatre, Athcv@um and Lyceum Libra- 
ries, work-house, infirmary, blue-coat Hospital, Lunatic and Blind 
Asyla. — Manchester Commercial rooms, lofirmary, College and Portico 
Libraries, Theatre. — Preston Town-hall and Assembly-rooms.—Walney 
Light-house. 

Seats. Knowsley Hall, Earl of Derby, Lord Lieutenant of the County. 

Accrington House, Jonathan Peel,esq. Broom House, Thos. Touchitt, esq. 

Adlington, Sir Richard Clayton, bart. Broomfield House, Mrs. Halliwell. 


Alkerington Hail, Lady Lever. Broughton Hall, Rev. Joha Clowes. 
Ashton Hall, Duke of Hamilton. Castle-head, John Wilkinson, esq. 
Bank Hall, Col. Patten Bold. Castlemere, John Walmsley, esq. 
Beaumont Hall, E. F. Buckley, esq. Chaderton, Rev.SirThos.Horton,bart. 
Belfield, Richard Townley, esq. Chorley Hall, Ab™. Compton, esq. 
Bigland Hall, George Bigland, esq. Claremont, Mrs. Fard. 
Bold Hall, Mrs, Bold. Claughton Hall, Jos. Brockboles, esq. 
Gent. Mac. November, 1817. Clayton 
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Clayton Hall, R. G. Lomax, esq. 
Clerk Hill, Sir G. W. Smythe, bart. 
Conishead Priory, Wilson Bradyll, esq. 
Cuerdale Lodge, William Asheton, esq. 
Darwen Bank, Ralph Aston, esq. 
Didsbury, Colonel Perker. 

Dunken Hall, Lord Petre. 

Duxbury Hall, Hall Standish, esq. 
Edgcroft Hall, Dauntsey, esq. 
Emmott Hall, Rich. Emmott, esq. 
Foxholes, John Entwisle, esq. 
Frenchwood, John Horrox, esq. 
Gareswood Hall, Sir Wm. Gerard, bart. 
Gawthorp Hall, R. Shuttleworth, esq. 
Haigh Hall, Earl of Balcarras. 
Halton Hall, W. B. Bradshaw, esq. 
Hamer, J. Hamer, esq. 

Hart Hill, Job Simpson, esq. 
Heaton House, Ear! of Wilton. 
Holker Hall, Ld. G. A. H. Cavendish. 
Holme, Rev. Dr. T. D. Whitaker. 
Hope, Hobson, esq. 

Hopwood Hall, R. Hopwood, esq. 
Hornby Castle, John Marsden, esq. 
Huntroyd Hall, L. G. P. Starkie, esq. 
Ince Blundel, Henry Blundel, esq. 
Kersal! Hall, Miss Byron. 

Kirkland Hall, Alex. Butler, esq. 
Latham House, BE. W. Bootle, esq. 
Lytham Hall, Jobn Clyfton, esq. 
Members to Parliament. 
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Mabfield, R. Markland, esq. 
Middleton Hall, Lord Soffield, 

Mount Falinge, J. Royds, esq. 
Myerscough House, Chas. Gibson, esq. 
Newhall, Sir William Gerrard, bart. 
Orford Hall, John Blackburne, esq. 
~Parrs Wood, Captain Farrington. 
Penwortham Lodge, Peter Horrox,esq. 
Platt House, J. C. Worsley, esq. 
Pleasington Hall, J. F. Butler, esq. 
Quernmore Park, Charles Gibson, esq. 
Red Hazel, Joseph Birch, esq. 

Ribby House, Joseph Hornby, esq. 
Rossal, B. F. Hesketh, esq. 

Rufford Hall, Sir T. D. Hesketh, bart. 
Scarisbrick Hall, Thes Scarisbrick,esq. 
Shaw Hall, Thomas Cross, esq. 
Standish Hall, T. S. Standish, esq. 
Stocks, Mrs. Winter. 

Stonyhurst, Catholic Seminary. 
Townley Park, PeregrineT ownley,esq. 
Trafford Hall, John Trafford, esq. 
Tuckerth Hall, Bold Hesketh, esq. 
Walton Hall, Sir H. P. Houghton, bart. 
Whalley Abbey, Ashton Curzon, esq. 
Whitby, Sir Robt. Holt Leigh, bart. 
Winstanley Hall, M. Bankes, esq. 
Winwick Hall, Rev. Geoffrey Hornby. 
Woodfolds, Henry Sudell, esq. 
Worsley Hall, Worsley, esq. 





For the County, 2; Clithero, 2; Lancaster, 2; 


Liverpool, 2; Newton, 2; Preston, 2; Wigan, 2; total 14. 


Produce. 


Potatoes, the first in England were cultivated in this county. 


Oats, barley, wheat, cattle, cheese, fish, particularly salmon and charr, 
coal, cannel-coul, slates, flags, iron, lead, alum, pipe-clay, free-stone, 
lime-stone, scythe-stones, mill-stones. 


Manufactures. 


Calicos (so called from the Province of Calicut in India), 


twist, muslins, velverets, fustians, and cotton trade in all its branches. 
Linens, checks, sailcloth, baize, woollen cloth, kerseys, flannels, glass, 
earthen-ware, iron, brass, pewter, hats, paper, watch-tools, silk. 
POPULATION. 
Hundreds, 6; Parishes, 95; Market-towns, 27; Houses, 148,552. 


Inhabitants. 


Males, 394,104; Females, 434,205; total, 828,309. 


Families employed in Agriculture, 23,305; in trade, 114,522; in neither, 


24,072; total, 161,899. 
Baptisms. 
Males, 8,748; Females, 8,995. 


Males, 13,768; Females, 13,187; Marriages, 7,809; Burials, 


Towns containing not less than 1000 inhabitants, viz. 


Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab. 
Lancaster (capital) ....1,731 9,247 Chorley................ 964 5,182 
Manchester .......... 17,245 98,573 Haslington............ 1,005 5,127 
Liverpool.........+.+ 16,007 94,376 Middleton............. 819 4,422 
ee 4,595 24,149 Burnley............... 828 4,368 
Ashton-under-Line ....3,127 19,052 Prescot................. 822 3,678 
ci aa wicn ed wied 3,612 17,065 Ulwerston.............. 725 3,378 
Blackburn ............ 3,062 15,083 Ormskirk.............. 616 3,064 
WEED oc cccccccccccces 2,652 14,060 Kirkham.............. 431 2,214 
Warrington........... Oe ee eee 353 1,960 
Rochdale ...........0- 2,027 10,968 Clithero......cccocs one 308 1,767 
BMD oeccesesesssecsee 1,629 8,762 Newton................ 269 1,589 
Worsley...........04. 1,008 6,151 Eccleston.............. 292 1,584 
ei vecenaniinds 994 5,336 Raiuford............... 269 1,815 


Total, Towns, 26; Houses, 55,059 ; Inhabitants, 374,208. 


HIs. 
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HISTORY. 

A.D. 79, Setantii or Sistuntii, subdued by Julius Agricola. 

494, on the Douglas River, Northumbrian Saxons defeated by Arthur. 

716, on Windermere Lake, Osred, King of Northumbria, slain by his rebel- 
lious kinsman Cvoenred, who succeeded him on the throne. 

1328, Preston partly burnt by Robert Bruce and the Scots. 

1363, this County created a Palatinate by Edward ILI. in favour of his fourth 
soo, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 

1464, at Waddington Hall, after the battle of Hexham, Heury VI. concealed 
for a year, but at leagth taken prisoner and coaveyed to London by Sic 
Edmund aod Sir Johu Talbot. 

1487, at Pyle of Foudre landed Lambert Simnel the pretended Earl of War- 
wick, the Earls of Lincoln aud Kildare, Lord Lovel, and the German 
General Martin Swart, with au army of Irish and Germans. 

1642, Manchester (September) successfully defended by the inhabitants against 
James Earl of Derby and the Royalists. 

1643, at Lyndal (Octo»er 1) Colouel Huddleston and 300 Royalists taken 
prisouers by Colonel Rigby, who shortly afterwards took Thurland 

{ Castle, defended by Sir Jono Girlington for tbe King. 

1644, Latham House heroically and successfully defended from Feb. 28 to 
May 27, by Charlotte Countess of Derby, against the Parliamentarian 
ge na Egerton, Rigby, Ashton, and Holcroft, who lost 2000 men ia 
the siege. 

1644, Bolton, under Colonel Rigby, stormed, May 28, by Prince Rupert and 
the Earl of Derby. 

1644, Liverpool, after a spirited resistance by Colonel Moore and the Parlia- 
mentarians, taken June 26, by Prince Rupert, by assault. 

1648, at Ribbleton Moor, near Preston, Aug. 17, Duke of Hamilton, Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, and the Seots defeated by Cromwell and Lambert. 

1648, at Red Bank, oear Newton, a party of Highlanders defeated by a 
detachment from Cromwell's Army, and the greater part of the pri- 
soners hanged. 

1648, at Warringtoa Bridge, the Scotch Army under the Duke of Hamilton 
flying from Ribbleton Moor were overtaken by General Lambert, 1000 of 
them slain, and 2000, with Lieut.-gen. Bayley, taken prisovers. 

1651, at Wigan Lane, August 25, James Earl of Derby, with only 600 horse, 
after a brave resistance, in which the loyal Colonel Tyldesley and Lord 
Widdrington were killed, defeated by Colovel John Lilburn at the bead of 
3000 Parliamentarians. 

1651, at Warrington Bridge, Charles Il. and the Scotch Army repulsed by 
General Lambert. 

1651, at Bylten, October 15, the brave and loyal James, seventh Earl of 
Derby, beheaded. 

1715, at Preston, November 13, Mr. Foster and the adherents of the Stuarts 

surrendered to Generals Carpeuter aod Wills. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Ainsworth, Robert, author of Latin Dictionary, Woodyale 1660. 

Allen, William, Cardinal, Abp. of Mechlin, Rossal, 1532. 

Almon, Joho, bookseller, political writer, partizan of Wilkes, Liverpool, 1738, 
Ambrose, Isaac, Calvinist, author of “* Looking unto Jesus,” (died 1674.) 
Arkwright, sir Ricnard, inveotor of Cotton machinery, Preston, 1732. 
Arrowsmith, Edmund, Jesuit, (suffered for his religion 1628.) 

Asheton, Wiiliam, divine and philanthropist, Middleton, 1641. 

Bancroft, Richard, Abp. of Canterbury, near Manchester, 1545. 

Barnes, Richard, Bp. of Durham, Bolde, (died 1588.) 

Barnes, Thomas, dissenter, Warrington, 1747. 

Bolton, Robert, divine, Blackburn, 1572. 

Booth, Barton, actor, 1681 

Bradford, Juhu, martyr, Manchester, (suffered at Smithfield 1555.) 
Bradshaw, James, nonconforwist divine, and author, Hacking, 1635. 
Byron, John, poet and stenographic writer, Kersal, 1691. 


Carlisle, James, actor and dramatic writer, (slain at Anghrim 1691.) 
Chaderton, 
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Chaderton, Laurence, divine, first master of Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
Chaderton, 1646. 
Chamberlayne, Robert, poet, author of Nocturnal Lucubrations,” 1607. 
Chetham, Humphrey, founder of Manchester library, Crompsall, 1580. 
Chisenhale, Edward, Colonel, author of ** Catholic History,’ Chisenhale, 
(flor. temp. Car. 1.) 
Christopherson, John, Bp. of Chichester, persecutor, (died 1560.) 
Collier, John, author of * Tim Bobbin,” near Warrington. 
Cottam, Thomas, Jesuit, (suffered for his religion 1582.) 
Cudworth, Ralph, divine, father of * the intellectual Cudworth,” Wernith 
hall, (died 1624.) 
Dugdale, Richard, impostor, dete¢ted by Chief Justice Holt, Surrey, (17th 
century.) 
Evanson, Edward, theological writer, Warrington, 1731. 
Falkner, Thomas, author of Descript. of Patagonia, Manchester, (dicd 1774.) 
Fenton, Roger, divine, author agaist Usury, 1565. 
Fleetwood, William, Recorder of London, historian and lawyer, (died 1592.) 
Harwood, Edward, author of “* Editions of the Classicks,” 1729. 
Heton, Martin, Bp. of Ely, (died 1609.) 
Heywood, Nathaniel, nonconformist divine, and author, Little Leaver, 1633. 
Heywood, Oliver, nonconformist divine, and author, Little Leaver, 1629. 
Hilton, Elizabeth, died aged 121, Liverpool, 1639. 
Horrox, Jeremiah, astronomer, Toxteth, 1619, 
Houlston, Thomas, physician, Liverpool, 1746. 
Hutton, Matthew, Abp. of York, Priests’ Hutton, 1529. 
Illingworth, James, nonconformist divine, and author, (died 1693.) 
Johnson, Joseph, bookseller, publisher to Priestley, Cowper, and Darwin, 
Liverpool, 1738. 
Jones, Thomas, Abp. of Dublin, Chancellor of Ireland, (died 1619.) 
Law, Edmund, Bp. of Carlisle, editur of Stephens’s Thesanrus, and Locke, 
Cartmel, 1703. 
Leaver, Thomas, commeotator ov the Lord’s Prayer, Leaver, (died 1558.) 
Leigh, Charles, author of ** Natural History of Lancashire,” the Grange, 1640, 
Leland, John, author of * View of Deistical Writers,” Wigan, 1691. 
Leland, William, died in Ireland, aged 140, Warrington, 1593. 
Manchester, Hugh of, scholar, detector of impostors, Manchester, (flor. 1294.) 
Markland, Jeremiah, critick, Childwall, 1693. 
Marsh, George, martyr, Dean, (suffered at Chester 1555.) 
Mather, Samuel, nonconformist divine, and author, 1626. 
Middleton, John, “ Child of Hale,” vine feet six inches high, Hale, 1578. 
Molineux, Sir Richard, under Henry V. at Agincourt, Sefton, (died 1439.) 
Molineux, Sir William, under Black Prince at Navarette, Sefion, (died 1372.) 
Molineux, Sir William, under Earl of Surrey at Flodden, Sefton, (died 1548.) 
More, Sir Jonas, mathematician, Whittle le Woods, 1617. 
Nowell, Alexander, Dean of St. Paul's, author of Caicchism, Read, 1511. 
Nowell, Lawrence, antiquary, Read, 1516. 
Ogden, Samuel, nonconformist divine, Oldham, about 1626. 
Ogden, Samuel, divine, Manchester, 1716. 
Oldham, Hugh, Bp. of Exeter, founder of Manchester school,Oldham,(died 1520.) 
Parr, Richard, Bp. of Sodor and Man, (died 1643.) 
Pendlebury, Henry, author against Transubstantiation, 1625. 
Penketh, Thomas, schoolman, Penketh, (died 1487.) 
Percival, Thomas, physician and philosopher, Warrington, 1740. 
Pilkington, James, Bp. of Durham, Rivington, (died 1576.) 
Rawlinson, Christopher, antiquary, Cark-hall, 1677. 
Rishton, Edward, divine, (died 1585.) a! 
Risley, Thomas, nonconformist divine, and author, near Warrington, 1630. 
Rogers, Joho, translator of the Bible, first of Mary’s Martyrs, (suffered 1555.) 
Romney, George, painter, Dalton, 1734. 
Rothwell, Richard, enthusiast, Bolton, 1563. 
Sandys, Edwin, Abp. of York, Hawkshead, 1519. 
Smith, William, Bp. of Lincoln, founder of Brazennose, Oxon, Farmeworth, 
died 1513, 
6 Standish, 
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Standish, Henry, Bp. of St. Asaph, Standish, (died 1535.) 

Standish, Sir Ju. wounded Wat Tyler in Smithfield, Standish, (flor. temp. R. 11.) 
Stardish, John, author against translating the Scriptures, Standish, (died 1556.) 
Standish, Sir Ralph, general of army in France for Henry V. aod V1. Standish. 
Stanley, James, Bp. of Ely, (died 1515.) 

Stubbs, George, painter of horses, Liverpool, 1724. 

Talbot, Thomas, antiquary, assisted Camden, Salisbury hall. 

Taylor, John, author of an Hebrew-English Concordance, Lancaster, 1694. 
Townley, Charles, antiquary and skilful collector, Townley hall, 1738. 
Tyldesley, Sir Thomas, brave and loyal Tyldesley, (slain 1651.) 

Uiverstov, Richard, author of ** Articles of Faith,’ Ulverston, (died 1434.) 
Walker, George, divine, author of * Sermons,” Hawkshead, 1581. 

Weever, John, author of ** Funeral Monuments,” 1576. 

West, Thomas, Lord de la Warr, founder of Manchester College in 1422. 
West, Thomas, historian of Furness and the Lakes, Ulverston, (died 1779.) 
Whateley, William, divine, protestant advocate temp. Hen, VIII. 

Whitaker, John, divine, antiquary, and historian, Manchester, 1735. 
Whitaker, William, polemic divine, Holme, 1550. 

Winstanley, Hamlet, painter, Warrington. 

Woodcock, Martin, Roman Catholic divine, (suffered for his religton 1646.) 
Woolton, John, Bp. of Exeter, Wigan, (died 1593.) 

Worthiogtun, Thomas, author of* CatalogusMartyrum,” Blainscoe,(died 1 626.) 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

Brimhill was the rectory of the Antiquary, Samuel Pegge. 

Of Bolton free school Robert Ainsworth, the lexicographer, was Master. 

At Dalton, his native place, was buried in 1802, the patuter Romney. 

At Liverpool, Feb. 11, 1810, 49 persons were killed by the falling of the 
spire of St. Nicholas Church.—Dr. Currie practised as a physician, aud wrote 
his ** Life of Burns” in this town. 

The anticat history of Manchester and of Britain has been ably illustrated 
by its learned native, Dr. John Whitaker. — Dr. Joha Dee, the mathematician 
and pretended necromancer, and Samuel Peploe, Bp. of Chester, were Wardens 
of the College. — The amiable and philosophic Dr. Percival, aod the ingenious 
Dr. Ferriar, detector of the plagiarisms of Sterne, were contemporary physi- 
cians and members of the Literary Society of this town. 

Rochdale Vicarage is the richest in the kingdom ; Patron the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

In Sefion Church are monuments of the brave Molineux’s. 

Swartmoor hall was the residence of George Fox, the founder of Quakerism. 

West Derby, a small hamlet near Knowsley, gives its name to the Hundred, 
and the title of Earl to the Lord Lieutenant of the County. 

Winwick was the favourite seat of St. Oswald, King of Northumbria, who 
according to Britton was slain here by Penda, the hoary tyrant of Mercia ; 
but most authors agree in placing the scene of his defeat and death at 
Oswestry in Shropshire. — The Rectory, which is the most valusble in the 
kiogdom, is in the gift of the Earl of Derby, and was enjoyed by Dr. Sherlock, 
father of the Author upon Death, and grandfather of the Bishop of London. 

Wrightington hall was the first house North of Trent that had sash 


windows. Byro. 
i 
Thoughts on the real Onicin of other, that I have seen lately, a vig- 
Goruic ARCHITECTURE. netle representing a coio of the Greek 
Empire; whereon is impressed the 
(Coneluded from our last. ) figure of a castle, having battlements 


ya language of Henatpry may crenated, or very deeply indented. 
often be considered asasortofhis- It is certain that such battlements 
torical monument. Corns, undoubted- first suggested the pattern of those 
ly, are so considered. In these, many rude crowns, worn by Charlemagoc, 
antient forms of buildings, of utensils, and our Saxon Princes. For the 
and national costume, are preserved. crowns, or coroneis, of Noblemen and 
There is in some book of travels, or Princes, are ull taken from some pro- 
minent 
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minent feature or other in civil or 
military architecture. Thus the mu- 
rai and naval crown of the Romans, 
the crenated crown (after the pat- 
tern of the castle-battlements in the 
coin abovementioued)—are all taken 
from fortification—whether naval or 
military — from the battlements of 
fossées, ships, ur castles. 

The dome of St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople (from which those at Ve- 
nice, Florence, Milan, Rome, and 
London, are copied) suggested the 
idea of the frame-work (or diadem) 
which surmountsthe cap of the Royal 
Crown. The Imperial crown is bor- 
rowed from that of the Greek Em- 
perors, with this difference, that it 
is scalloped in front, presenting the 
form of a crescent with the two horns 
pointing upwards, and towards each 
other. And as the military and royal 
crowns followed the pattern of their 
kindred architecture, so the Tiara, 
and ourepiscopal mitre, followed some 
elementary form used in the eccle- 
siastical. The Imperial one is mixed : 
for the mitre of Aaron is represented 
with two horns, curving towards 
each other in a point, like the epis- 
copal mitre viewed sidewise. ut 
viewed thus open, or sidewise clos- 
ed, as is the Tiara all round, and 
our Episcopal! mitre viewed front- 
wise, they still present the contour 
of an imperfectly spherical cone; 
apy hyperbolic or parabolic section 
of which gives us that arch which 
we meet with at every step, repeated 
in the windows, doors, roofs, pas- 
sages, and arcades, and ailes of a Go- 
thic Cathedral. 

Now, what was the prototype of 
this very peculiar form? The first 
Temple wasa portable one—the Ark 
containing the Covenant. The Ark 
was an historical emblem of the pre- 
servation of the human race under 
Noau. It is observable that the Jews 
in the time of Noah lived in tents: 
the Ark was the first fabric that could 
deserve the name of a building. In 
Hebrew the word for a building and 
a ship was the same. So also in the 
Saxon language: for the Saxons were 
a ple inhabiting the sea-coasts, 
oul oe fishermen and mariners be- 
fore they were husbandmen. It is 
observable too, that APoLLONIvs as- 
cribes the first temples in Greece to 
Deucalion. [ Argonaut. lib.3.] This 
is manifestly’ corruption of some 
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worn-out tradition, that had reached 
Greece, of Noah, and the Deluge. 

The small portable Ark of the Ta- 
bernacle it is not impossible might 
have been in the shape of the real 
Ark of Noah, The shape indeed is 
not specified in the Old Testament; 
wherein shapes and forms are given 
with a scrupulous exactitude; but 
this might be because it was so very 
obvious. The adopting of that shape, 
to represent the thing imitated, must 
make the historical recollection of so 
great an event the stronger, and more 
intimate to the senses. | presume, of 
course, that the Ark of Noah was in 
the form of aship or boat. Itis too 
obvious, almost, to need mentioning, 
that av form is so well fitted either to 
pass through the waters, or, when 
fixed, to let the waters pass by. A 
wedge or plain triangle is not sv well 
fitted. The object of this is to di- 
vide only; but the spherical cone not 
only divides, but permits the resist- 
ing, or counteracting body to re-unite 
again. The convenience of this form 
is likewise self-evident in the pier of 
a bridge, and in the head of a spear, 
The hulk of a boat or ship, therefore, 
I take to have been the form of the 
primitive Ark. it was naturally co- 
pied in that of the Ark of Moses. Now 
ANY HORIZONTAL, OR PERPENDICU- 
LAR SECTION OF THIS FORM GIVES THE 
rorntep Ancn. And any parabolic 
Section givesit in allits other varieties, * 

Let any one for a moment survey 
a Gothic Cathedral, whether of the 
heavy or of the lightest order, inside, 
or without; and say—whether the 
original conception was not that it 
was a frame-work of wood of kuee- 
timber? And nothing can prove 
more the ingenuity of the Freemasons, 
who were for so long a time the iti- 
nerant architects of Europe, than that 
they should have been able to imitate 
so frail a texture, such reticulated tim- 
ber-work, of such capacity, loftiness, 
and delicacy, in stone. 

But I have only to point your at- 
tention, and that of any of your Cor- 
respondents who are willing to enter 
into this examination, first, to the 





* I use the word spherical cone for 
want of some appropriate expression. 
The Jews, ordained to be a separate 
people, avoided mathematical forms— 
for the very same reason that every 
other people followed them—to keep 
them distinet from the Gentiles. 

Book 
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Book of Exopbvs, c, Xxv. XXVi. XxVii. 
recapitulated, with the addition of the 
sacred rites and vestments in c. x xxvi. 
XXXVii. XXxviii. xxXxix.; and next, to 
the sixth chapter of the first book of 
Kings. The proportions there given 
are evidently those of the hulk ofa 
ship or boat. Now, when we run 
over in Exodus these proportions, to- 
gether with the carved ornaments, sta- 
tues, &c.; the altar-piece with chain- 
railings; the situation of the sanctu- 
ary itself; the two cherubim with 
wings expanded, having their faces 
looking downwards from the roof ; 
the candlestick and lamps, together 
with the burning of inceuse ; the oil- 
vessel, the very fourm of which is 
given, that of an almond; the same 
with the spoons, the necessary form 
indeed of which is the popular une in 
use to this day, that of a pointed 
tongue; the carvings of pomegra- 
nates, knops or gourds, of lillies, 
opening -flowers, roses, and palm- 
trees ;—all which shew, by the way, 
that the Mosaic religion does not 
suppose as idolatrous the use of sculp- 
ture and statuary in churches :—whena 
we lift up the curtains of the Taber- 
nacle, and eye the pillars of cedar- 
wood, the sacred garments, in par- 
ticular the ephod, which seems to 
have been a scarf girding the neck 
and shoulders, and attached with 
braces to support the breast-plate of 
Aaron; but above all his filletted 
bonnet or mitre ;—and when in the 
book of Kines we read of “ the nar- 
row windows” of Solomon's Temple 
(though those of his palace are ex- 
pressly mentioned to be square, for 
a certain form or shape was to be 
consecrated exclusively to religious 
worship, whether in buildiogs, vest- 
ments, or utensils, *‘ after a pattern 
on the mount,” and ov lintels are men- 
tioned for the windows, though such 
are distinctly specified for the doors) ; 
— when we add to these the hanging 
chambers, the narrow resis, without 
the walls, that the roof might not 
rest ov the walls themselves (this imi- 
tated of necessity in the Gothic but- 
tresses) ;—and lastly, whea we reflect 
on the peculiarities of the Hebrews, 
ordained to be a“ a separate people,” 
differing io all their institutioaos trom 
other nations, in particular in their 
chdice of fhe number seven, the least 
disposable quantity in arith:netic, and 
that a form of architecture should be 
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allotted to sacred purposes that is 
acknowledged to be the most unfit for 
civil or military purposes:—it seems, 
I say, to follow, by irresistible analogy, 
that rais also must have ine. 

rived from the same common origin 
with all the rest of what presents it- 
self to the senses in the old Jewish 
ceremonies, and in our Cathedral ser- 
vice, of the 12th, 13th, and 14th cen 

turies, when Gothic architecture was 
introduced into Europe. 

That no monument 10 stone remains 
of the Hebrews, is owing: 1. To their 
exclusive policy of building no Tem- 
ple out of the precincts of Jerusalem: 
2. That Jerusalem was subverted to 
its foundations; not a stone having 
been left upon another. But the au- 
tient form of the Ark of the Taber- 
nacle, and of the Temple with its nar- 
row windows, may have survived in 
the memories of men, and may have 
been perpetuated in some part of the 
Jewish habits, and sacred utensils, 
handed down successively from ge- 
neration to generation. This mat- 
ter might have great light throwa 
upon it by those of your Correspond- 
ents who are conversant in the He- 
brew language and antiquities. 

Though the Church of Jerusalem 
has semicircular arches, the sepulchre 
itself has the pointed one. 1 should 
say the Tabernacle or shring of the 
sepulchre:—for the sepulchre itself 
was not in the modern city, but on 
Mount Sion; as Dr. Clarke has very 
ingeniously ‘proved. And here we 
cannot but be struck at the contrast 
exhibited between the antient Temples 
and vur Christian Cathedrals. The 
Rowman Amphitheatre is the connect- 
ing link between them. For in the 
antient temples the columns and por- 
ticoes, with their architectural deco- 
rations, were on the outside of the 
building turned towards the myriads 
of votaries in the open air, before 
whom the Priests performed their re- 
ligious rites sub dio: the chamber or 
inside of their temple was occupied 
by their idol, or the colossal statue of 
some god. But in Christian Charches 
the architecture is turned inward; 
with porticoes and courts, into which 
the congregations are admitted, and 
are encompassed under cover of one 
roof. (it was the circular small tem. 
ple, that suggesied the invention of 
the dome.) Tie outside of our Ca- 
thedrals were naked walls, originally 
witbout 
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without any architectural style, or 
decorations. It is the same with our 
castles; the style of which, as well as 
that of our Cathedrals, was introduced 
into England from the East, some- 
time before the year 1200—when the 
Crusades were at their height. That 
too wasthe age of Romance, invent- 
ed by Turrin the Englishman, and 
Georrrey of Monmouth. It was 
then, and not before, that the Go- 
thic architecture was introduced, or 
restored, all over Europe. The Ita- 
lians knew of it before, but the Ve- 
netians and Crusaders made it gene- 
ral. The plan both in Cathedrals and 
in Castles, of having the architecture, 
the courts, porticoes, and garden, 
inward, arose frow a similar neces- 
sity, that of safety, and of privacy 
er retirement —in certain circum- 
stances the best safety. A similar ne- 
cessity, occasioned by the unnatural 
state of Government, civil and reli- 
gious, in the East, is the cause of the 
same style prevailing there, even as to 
private dwellings, to this day. The 
houses in a street are like the forti- 
fied walls of cities; lofty, without 
windows to the street, having loop- 
holes for doors, and all the apart- 
ments attop. They have court-yards 
within; these roofed, would repre- 
sent one of our modern Churches: 
that of the Temple, for instance, 
imitated by the Crusaders on their 
return home, or introduced more di- 
rectly by the travelling Jews, Vene- 
tians, Greeks, and coatraternitics of 
Freemasons. But our European Ar- 
chitects in borrowing from the Eas- 
terns could not fail to take notice of 
that particular style which had been 
set apart for religious worship: and 
which distinguished the shrine of the 
Sepulchre from the church that en- 
closed it. How that particular ele- 
mentary form had been preserved, we 
may, until assisted by written or mo- 
numental evidence, in addition to coins, 
&c. attempt to conjecture somewhat 
in the following way :— 

The earliest teachers of Christianity, 
the Bishops and first Martyrs of the 
Church, being under a state of per- 
secution, were commonly driven to 
solitary places—to tombs and cata- 
combs, branching out and extending 
toa great length under the founda- 
tions of the antient cities. There, 
coutriving for themselves a cell or 
porch, just sufficient to stand or lie 
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down in with difficulty, the cell be- 
ing itself entrance, door, and win- 
dow, all in one, it may have beea 
carved after that form so venerated 
ia their recollections. Others, when 
Christianity had become the Re- 
ligion of the State, and persecu- 
tion had ceased, retired for medi- 
tation to recesses in the rocks, to 
sequestered valleys, and to the tops of 
mountains, Hence the origin of her- 
mitages and religious orders. The 
climate was congenial to man, the 
country abounded with herbs, and 
the springs gushing from the rock, 
afforded all that was necessary for 
life. On the sides of different valleys 
in Palestine (that valley extending 
Eastward from Mount Lebanon ia 
particular), and on the banks of the 
sea of Gennesareth, are still to be 
seen the remains of the cells they in- 
habited, story above story. These 
were imitated afterwards by the 
Crusaders, in those precipitous 
heights and stories of niches, cham- 
bers, and corridors, tier above tier, 
when Cathedral Architecture from 
the beginning of the 13th century 
became loftier, more magnificent, aud 
sprightly, — with length and expan- 
sion. For the Architecture that pre- 
vailed before, called the Anglo-Saxon, 
does not deserve the name of Gothic 
taken in the liberal sense of that 
word (and to that only will Barry's 
system apply). These storied heights 
were, to the eyes of the Crusaders, 
additional objects of veneration, as 
reminiscences of Christianity while 
it had been persecuted, to record the 
remembrance of past adversities, the 
imaged circumstances of which are 
so dear, when softened by time. To 
the Crusaders every spot seemed 
classic, and more than classic ground. 
With a scrupulous fidelity they co- 
pied whatever they had seen, adher- 
wg to forms, which by an obvious 
principle of relation excite in the 
mind the liveliest ideal presence of 
any far-distant place or scene. Just 
as new colonists construct in a fo- 
reign settlement towns and streets si- 
milar to those they have been forced 
to abandon, adopting the antient well- 
known and most familiar names for 
their infant creation and its streets— 
to recall in memory to their minds 
(still sore and melancholy after being 
torn from every thing they loved,) 
the aspect of the mother couniry. 

1 think 
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I think, therefore, that this Arch 
was io its origin historical; after- 
wards it became emblematical; and 
lastly, as in the most antient Cathe- 
drals of Europe, imitative. It was 
not invented by mathematicians, or 
mechanicks; nor by the Goths, An- 
glo-Saxons, or Saracens. It is plainly 
not the invention of any artist, and 
still less is it Greciau, Egyptian, or 
Roman. As to the Orientals, the 
form reached them, as we see in their 
temples in the Phrygian, and Median, 
bonnet, with something perhaps of 
a symbolical and hieroglyphical typi- 
fication: it may be traced also in 
their Architecture, just as their Pa- 
ganism is the mutilated trunk or 
ruinated remain, or Tumulus, of 
transpired Revelation, I think fur- 
ther, and have no doubt, that its ori- 
gin is purely Hebraic, of the very 
remotest antiquity: that from this 
form that of the mitre, the tiara, and 
the Imperial crown, was taken; a 
form doubly consecrated to a reli- 
gious character; first, as an histori- 
cal sign, and next (when used in ar- 
chitecture) from its deficiency in point 
of strength for civil or military pur- 
poses; therefore, not liable to be pro- 
faned to such purposes in architec- 
ture ofstone. And I think the most 
proper naine for it would be the ii- 
tred Arch. It is, notwithstanding, 
wore graceful and majestic than any 
regular mathematical form. It is 
certainly more elegant and aspirant 
in its contour; haviug all the sprightly 
character of a lambent flame. It is 
not appropriated only to the windows 
and doors, but pervades, with a sim- 
plicity and universality at once grand 
and enchanting, every part of the or- 
der; and, independent of associations, 
it possesses (whatever philosophers 
may say) some secret, invisible, and 
magical charm to our ‘imagination. 
The Gothic window, by the way, was 
at first small as well as narrow: the 
usage was to have many of them, 
with large intervals of solid wall be- 
tween: by degrees they were made 
larger, or were multiplied, which 
brought them so near to each other 
that the intervals became reduced to 
the semblance of rude mullions, till 
at length they were reduced to mere 
mullions or frame-work, making of 
the whole system of windows one 
skreen of glass. In the meaowhile 
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the mouldings of the rude Gothic 
pillar were brought out in such 
strong relief as to be almost, aod 
sometimes quite, detached from the 
main body of the stone, and thus 
were restored to the first intention 
or model a number of timber-rods 
bound together. These, scarcely 
thicker than truncheons, are the real 
model of the modern sceptre:—and 
the apnee Crosier .is only the 
sceptre prolonged and terminated in 
a palm-leaf of arabesqued - work. 
However, we might reduce the prin- 
ciple of the original crosier, of the 
mitre, and the arch, to one plain and 
simple element, an upright and very 
narrow bisected spherical cove; this 
in the form of the letter f: i. e. of a 
boat’s keel. The top of this letter, 
fixed in a swivel, and turned round, 
the letter remaining upright, gives 
a spherical cone ; narrow, as required 
in the Temple of Solomon; still not 
truly mathematical: and such is the 
very figure of the Gothic Arch. 


Yoricx, 

Mr. Ursan, Oct. 18. 

MONGST the circumstances of 
proud pre-eminence which Eng- 
land justly boasts over the rest of 
the Nations of Europe, is the num- 
ber of Charitable Institutions, which 
every where, throughout the whole 
Country, offer “a worthy edifying 
sight” to the traveller; and afford a 
pleasing proof of the effect of moral 
and religious principles in the dis- 
position of the inhabitants. These 
mansions for the reception of the 
aged and infirm, the sick and dis- 
tressed ; for the instruction of youth, 
the reformation of the profligate ; 
and, in a word, for the alleviation of 
almost.every description of suffering 
and of evil to which our fellow mor- 
tals are exposed, are not only monu- 
ments of piety worthy of our highest 
gratitude, but monitors which seem 
to call upon all who view them, ia 
the language of the Redeemer, * Go, 
and do thou likewise |” 

It has been your praise, Mr. Ur- 
ban, that, nee | a long series of 
years, your pages have circulated and 
distributed, where, otherwise, they 
would never have reached, accounts 
and notices of such establishments. 
You have thereby preserved many 
of them from nut and decay ; and, 

in 
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iu all probability, frequently contri- 
buted to augment their funds, avd en- 
large the sphere of their utility. fu 
the same spirit of humanity and be- 
nevolence, § am persuaded that you 
will admit the folowing Deseriptior 
ot Wes woov's A/mshouses, at Qu a1n- 
Ton, considerable Village in Buck- 
inghamshire, about six miles West 
North West from A¥LEsRURY. 

This Charitable Institution was 
founded by Hicherd Winwood, esq. 
son of Sic Ralph Winwood, knight, 
whowas Secretary of State and a Privy 
Councellor to King James the First, 
wod author of the Memorials” 
which bear his name. Mr. Winwood 
possessed very considerable extates in 
Buckiaghamshire, aud resided occa- 
sionally at Dewham, au antivot ma- 
nor-house, formerly the seat of the 
Iwardbys, which was situated abvuut a 
quarter of a wile from Quaintom 
Church, on the site at present oc- 
cupied by a moated farm- house, 
which, together with the evatiguous 
estate bordering upon the same pa- 
rish Northward, aud extending be- 
tween four and five miles to Mog- 
shaw, and the viciaity of Claydon,.is 
pow the property of the Lord Fran- 
cis Godolphin Osborne, second sun of 
the late, and. brother of the present 
Duke of Leeds, This estate, with 
others ot Baylies and Wexham, near 
Colabrook, having after Mr. Win- 
wood’s death passed by a female heir 
to Ralph Duke of Montagu, and sub- 
sequently to Francis Earl of Godol- 
phin, were by the latter nobleman 
bequeathed to: the present possessor. 

Mr. Winwood also held the manor 
of Drrron,in Stoke Poges (where his 
father the Secretary had built a seat), 
and having purchased a chapel there 
which had formerly been a chantry 
dedicated to St. Mary, but fatien into 
a dilapidated state, be repaired it, 
and settled fifty pounds per ana. upon 
the winisier, for whow also he built 
a house; and directed by his will that 
the patronage of the Donative should, 
in default of heirs, belong to the pro- 
prietors of the manor, After his de- 
cease, it accordingly came to the be- 
fure-mentioned Kalph Duke of Mon- 
tagu,. and the late Earl of Beaulieu 
io right of his lady, who was Duchess 
Dowager of Manchester, daughter 
and sole heiress of Jobo Duke of 
Meotagu: avd on the decease of 
hord Beaulieu in 1803, passed to Ka- 
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therine (now) Duchess Dowager of 
Buccleugh, with remainder to ber 
Grace’s second son, the Lord Heary 
James Moutagu Scott, Baron Mor- 
lage. 

“Phe Atmsnovses at Qvainto™w 
stand contiguous to the West side of 
the Charch-yard, at the Easteru ex- 
tremity of the Village, and are sub- 
stautiaily aud regularly built of brick, 
consisting of eight several tenements 
or dwellhogs under one roof. The 
North or frout aspect of the build- 
ing has two porches, or principal ea- 
trances, each communicating with 
two of the houses; and the four 
others open severally (two oa each 
side). into a small court, separated 
from the street by a low wall. The 
South side of the Almshouses has a 
large piece of garden ground at- 
tached ; and a close of land eonti- 
guous forms a portion of the estate 
belonging to the charity. 

The buildiag is of two stories, 
finished above the windows with 
gable points; and over the doors is 
the following inscription : 

“ 1687. 

These Almshouses were then erected 
and endowed, by Richard Winwood, 
esq. son and heir of the Right Hon. 
Sir Ralph Winwood, knight, Principat 
Secretary of State to King James the 
First.” 

Abeve, between Cornucopiz, are 
the arms of Winwood, impaled with 
Read of Berkshire. Oo the Dexter 
side, quarterly, Ist and 4th qr. Ar- 
geat, a cross croslet Sable; 9d and 3d 
qr. Argent, three fleur de lis Sable : 
Sinister, Gules, four wheat sheaves 
separated by St. Andrew’s cross, Or. 
€rest, a black eagle rising out of 
a Marquis’s cvronet, or circlet of 
gold, set with balls and strawberry 
leaves alternately. 

The Almshouses were originally 
endowed for the reception of four 
poor widowers, and four poor wi- 
dows; and if a sufficient number of 
fit objects could not be found within 
the parish, the vacancies to be filled 
up from the parish of Stoke Poges. 
Each person to receive one shilling 
and sixpence, afterwards augmented 
to two shillings per week ; to be an- 
pually supplied with a load of beech 
wood from the Chilterns, a woody 
track occupying the South Eastern 
angle of the countys and a long 
cluke ef stroug brown cloth for the 

meu, 
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men, aud a gown of the same for the 
women, on the sleeve of which was 
borne a brass badge with the arms of 
the founder, and ig which they were 
enjoined to attend Divine service ia 
the Parish Church every Sunday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, and at such 
other times as it was celebrated there. 
Medical attendance, in case of sick- 
ness or accident, was dso te be pro- 
vided ; and it has been usual, when 
the infirmities of age required it, 
that a sen or daughter, or some 
ether proper attendant, was per- 
witted to become an inmate with 
the widower or widow respectively. 

A farm in the epea and common 
fields of Quainton, of abont 120 acres 
of laad, together with four tenements 
zed a close of land adjacent, was 
settled upon the Alinshouses for ever, 
under the direction of certain Traus- 
tees; who were fermerly accustomed 
to make aa anoual visitation or in- 
spection of the premises, and to ex- 
amine the accompts of the Charity in 
a formal manner: but for some years 
past this aas been discontinued, und 
the whole management of the affaire 
of the Charity left to one respectable 
individual. formerly there were as- 
sociated ia the direction of the Trust 
many of the most distinguished per- 
sons residing, or having property in 
the neighbourhood, and it is withia 
the remembrance of persons now liv- 
ing in the parish, that such visita. 
tions have been attended by the late 
Richard Lord Viscount Say and Sele 
of Doddershall, Philip Earl of Ches- 
terfield of Eythrop, Richard Hop- 
kins of Oving House, esq. Thomas 
Greea of Whitchurch, esq. Phil: 
Bridle, D. D. rector of Hardwick, 
Francis Gresley, LL.B. rector of 
Grendon Underwood, and the then 
rectors or, in his absence, the resi- 
dent curate of Quainton. 

The state of the institution at pre- 
sent is, that six only of the Aims- 
houses are occupied by three poor 
widowers and three widows: and that 
the two remaining habitations are te- 
nanted, one of them by the clerk of 
the parish and his wife, and the other 
(after having been a long time shut 
up) by a family which vacated a 
house for the use of the curate. 

The men now receive 4s. each per 
week, and the women 4s. 6d. and 
they sometimes wear the gown aod 
badge; but Divine service having 
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been discontinued at the Parish 
Church on Wednesdays and Fridays 
(notwithstanding the number of in- 
habitants has increased to more 
than eleven hundred, their attend- 
ance, excepting on Suodays, hase 
been dispensed with. An allowance 
of coal has been substituted for the 
load of wood; which having become 
scarce and dear, and the former of 
late years considerably reduced in 
price by the completien ef the Grand 
Junction Canal, may be deemed a 
sabutary and wconomical improve- 
ment iu the regulations of the cha. 
rity. The farm is at present tet 
on lease at about SO/ per ann, the 
tenements before mentioned at about 
40s. each, the close contiguous te 
the Alimshouse retained in the hands 
of the Kector (but on what terms 
1 was not able to learn), and a be 
coming atlewtion evidently paid to 
the preservation of the building ia 
good repair, it may, however, be 
confidently expected, that, in the 
event of aa euclosure taking place, 
a measure said to be in contempla- 
tion, the revenues ef the establish- 
ment would be considerebly iacreas- 
ed; aud it may be hoped that a ju- 
dicious and taithtul application of 
them wili thea opea again the doors 
which have been so long closed to 
deserving applicants, and augment 
the comforts of those who are ad- 
mitted to partake of the liberality 
of the founder. It were also to be 
wished, not only with regard to this, 
but every other charitable institution 
of a bke nature, that the important 
duty of visiting and inspecting were 
constantly aod duly performed. For 
want of it, innevation is too apt to 
follow innovation, until the original 
intention of the founder is in time 
almost forgotten.—lt is desirable for 
the honour of those to whose mani- 
ficence we are indebted for such ex- 
cellent charities; it is due to the ob- 
jects of their bounty; and it is cre- 
ditable to those who undertake the 
immediate superintendance of them, 
because it diminishes the weight of 
responsibility, removes unworthy sus. 
picions of misconduct, and provides 
in the best possible manner for car- 

rying inte effect the original design. 
Jn the porches of the building are 
hueg up tables containing the names 
of several persons who from time to 
lime have been admitted ivto these 
Alms- 
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Almshouses; but they are become 
scarcely legible, and no entries ap- 
pear to have been made siuce about 
the year 1777. 

Mr. Winwoop, founder of the Alms- 
houses, lies buried in a Chapel con- 
tiguous to the North side of the Chan- 
cel, which is now made use of as a 
vestry-room. His effigies, cut in white 
marble, in armour, with a fine full- 
bottomed periwig, and that of his 
lady in a loose drapery, or night- 
dress, are recumbent on ap altar- 
tomb covered with a slab of black 
marble. The tomb is placed on an 
elevated platform, or Deis, at the 
East end of the Chapel, three or four 
feet above the level of the floor; is 
enclosed with iron rails, magnificently 
gilt, and under a richly- embossed 
painted and gilt awning or canopy, 
which forms the ceiling of that part 
of the Chapel. A large silken ban- 
ner, the surcoat and gaunilets, as well 
as the achievements, are decayed and 
gone, but the helmet and crest still 
remain suspended against the wall. 
At each corner of the tomb is a 
small figure of plaster, kneeling on a 
cushion in a moursful posture, and 
on the front is a rude outline of a 
human skeleton. 

In the centre is a shield of arms, 
the colouring now scarcely discernible ; 
but it appears to be Winwood im- 
paling Read aod Winwood, quarterly. 
Ona drapery of white marble, orna- 
mented with festoons of flowers, is 
the following inscription : 

** Here lyeth the body of Richard 
Winwood, esq. (one of the Deputy 
Lievetenants of this County in the reign 
of King Charles the Second) son and 
heir of the Rt. Hon. Sir Ralph Win- 
wood, knight, principal secretary of 
state to King Charles the First. He 
married Anne, one of the daughters of 
Sir Thomas Read, of the County of 
Barks, knight; and departed this life 
y® 28 day of June, Anno Domini 1688-9, 
in the 80th year of his age.” 


Along the verge of the tomb: 

“* Here lyes also interred the body of 
the said Anne, who departed this life 
the Ist day of May, Anno Dom. 1691.” 

** This monument was erected at the 
charge of the abovesaid Mrs. Winwood, in 
memory of her dear husband, A.D. 1689.” 


Below : 


** Here also lyes interred in y® vault, 
three nieces of y* above-mentioned Mrs. 
Winwood, viz. Elizabeth, Susanna, and 


Monuments at Quainton, Bucks. 
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Martha Rachael, daughters of Sir Gilbert 
Cornwall, Knight, and Baron of Burford, 
in co. Salop,” 

The figures upon the tomb are 
well cut, and the execution of the 
whole masterly; but it appears to 
have been injured by some injudi- 
cious attempts to clean it. 


In this Chapel are two large win- 
dows with stone mullions and arches, 
one of them now partly stopped up 
with brick-work ; and contiguous to 
the outside of the Chapel, within an 
enclosure of iron palisadoes (to the 
shamefully decayed state of which it is 
probable that the cows which are very 
improperly kept in the Charch-yard, 
may have contributed) is a monu- 
mental tablet charged with an in- 
scription, which, as it will soon be 
illegible, 1 am encouraged to trans- 
mit, in order that the memory of a 
good man may not entirely perish. 
The letters are very faintly cut in 
a blue stone. 


**In spe beat# resurrectionis 
quiescit 
infra hune tumulum, sua cura 
sibi suisq. dum apud vivos fuit extructum, 
(inter charos at heu! brevis evi liberos 
Annam, Winwocdum, Georgium) 
BenJaMin Arcuer, S.T.B. 
hujus Ecclesie per quadraginta annos 
Rector. 
Qualis fuerit 
eeces omnibus indicabit supremus cies, 
Anna uxor fidelis, masta defuncti vidua, 
necnon filii quotquot sunt superstites, 
Benjamin, Gilbertus, Edvardus, Thomas, 
Patris optimi de se meriti 
nunquam immemores, 
nunqnam satis memores futuri, 
pietatis et officii ergo posuerunt. 
Obdormivit in Christo xx die Augusti 
anno Salutis MDCCXXxII. 
ztatis sue LXXxX!.” 
Yours, &€.° 
—ee 
Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 10. 
[* your Magazine for May last, 
p- 417, Vicitiws remonstrates 
against the Bill for consolidating and 
amending the existing Laws for en- 
forcing the Residence of the Clergy, 
&c. because he feels that it will de- 
prive him “ofa great and valuableim- 
munity,” and is therefore “a decided 
invasion of his professional rights.” 
With all due deference for the cor- 
rect idea which Vigilius seems to have 
of the just right which every man has 
to protect his own property, I would 
ask, 


Viator. 
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ask, Is not this the case in every in- 
stance in which the benefits of an 
Act of Parliament are founded upon 
the principle of making private coa- 
venience give way to public accom- 
modation? Does not the same thing 
hold good when the road through my 
estate or across my field is widened 
or rendered straighter, because by 
such an alteration it may be more 
near and more convenient to the 
publick? But, admitting that there 
might still be ground for individual 
complaint and personal remonstrance 
on both occasions, I really do not 
understand how the Act in question 
can be fairly considered as bearing 
ee | hard upon Vierivs as a 
eneficed Clergyman. That Gentle- 


-man is pleased to say that by the 


Act of 21 Hen. VIII. cap. 13, sect. 
8, it is provided, that “ spiritual per- 
sons not having sufficient glebe in 
their own hands ia right of their 
Churches, may take in farm other 
lands, provided only that the in- 
crease thereof be always employed 
and put to and for the only expence 
in their households and bospitalities, 
and not in any wise to buy or sell 
again;” and that the clause com- 
plained of will operate to restrict 
them from farming lauds (other than 
their own glebes) such lands evi- 
dently as by the Act of Hea. VIII. 
they might rent and farm in addi- 
tion to their own,—to a larger ex- 
tent than 20 acres. 

Now | could wish to ask Vicr- 
Lius whether he conscientiously “ be- 
lieves that any Clergyman ia Eng- 
land, beneficed or unbeneficed, really 
wishes to incumber himself with more 
than 20 acres of land fur farming, 
with a view to the consumption of 
his own table and family? Most 
clearly the Act of Hen. VIII. means 
that the produce shall be so used and 
applied, not by means of barter or 
sale, but directly and in kind. Ex- 
actly im the same spirit is the re- 
striction of an incumbent with re- 
gard to timber. He may cut it dowa 
and apply it to the reparation or 
building of his Chancel aud his Par- 
sonage, but he is not to cut it down 
and convert it into money, even 
though he should lay out the amount, 
or more than the amount, for those 
purposes. And most obviously, be- 
cause this would leave such a loop- 
hole for excuses and evasivns, that 


without such salutary, though in the 
minds of some Rectors, hard provi- 
sions, dilapidations would be conti- 
nually committed, and vot only the 
couforts of their successors abridged, 
but the rights of such successors ab- 
solutely swallowed up. 

la this view of the provisions of the 
new Act, there seems theo no great 
hardship, not any annihilation of privi- 
lege: and with regard to the power 
given of farming any number of acres 
without licence from the Diocesan, 
which by the Act of 43d of Geo. III. had 
been declared necessary, some doubt 
may be entertained whether such a 
privilege be in fact a benefit or not: 
for I hesitate not to say, that what- 
soever the Clergy may thereby gain 
in independence, they will lose (if 
they avail themselves very generally 
of such right) in that respectability 
which is so essential to the clerical 
character. Vicitivs must very well 
know that fox-hunting parsoas, and 
gambling parsons, and farming par- 
sous, are, in point of fact, pretty much 
upon a footing. These several amuse- 
ments or avocations may not be high- 
ly, nor even at all criminal; but they 
are all unbecoming, and almost equally 
inconsistent with that gravity, deco- 
rum, studious and sedate manner of life, 
which are as strong recommendations 
to general esteem, as splendid talents 
or profound learning. 

Vicitivs must forgive me (he is, 
I presume, a Christian minister, and 
will therefore cheerfully forgive me) 
if I take the liberty of adding, that, 
in these days of ecclesiastical vegli- 
gence and schismatical activity, I 
could wish that there were less squab- 
bling about rights and privileges, and 
more disposition to study the ineans 
of rendering the Clergy truly respect- 
able and sincerely reverenced amongst 
their neighbours, which will never be 
effected by their taking in hand the 
plough or the dung-fork. 

If it be meant to increase the in- 
come of the labouring Clergy (par- 
don the expression, Mr. Urban, it is 
intended with all respect) without in- 
vading the rights of the more opu- 
lent, the beneficed members of the 
order, I have often thought that, it 
all the sinecures were to be bestowed 
upon those Clergymen who have less 
than 150/. per ann. withoat disturb- 
ing the right of patronage, such a 
regulation would provide for at —_ 

ve 
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five or six embers of the profession 

in every diocese, if not for many 

more. Cassock. 
—_— 

Mr. Urnsay, Leicester, Oct. 8. 

te Correspondent, p. 194, has 

justly remarked that “* there is 
@ prevailing idea thata Law exists by 
which Second Cousins are forbidden 
to marry, but that there is no law to 
prohibit the marriage of First Cou- 
sias.” This notion has been preva- 
lent for centuries, and originated in 
the confusion which necessarily arose, 
when the rules which keep the Ca- 
non and Civil Laws distinct were not 
sv accurately understood as they now 
are. The Canon Law threw a great 
number of impediments in the way 
of Matrimony, in order to promote 
Dispensations, and thus fill the coffers 
of the Romen Pontiffs. If we refer 
to Ayliffe’s Parergon, p. 364, we shall 
fiad what a numerous train of parti- 
culars were required to be observed 
by the Canon Law in order to render 
a marriage effective; but it is curious 
to observe, that almost all these es- 
sential requisites could be rendered 
non-essential by that dangerous and 
domineering Power which in these 
days of monkish superstition reigned 
triumphant over both prince and 

ople. 

The Civil Law looked upon Mar- 
riage in a very different light from 
the Canon Law; the one regarded it 
as essential to the interests of the 
State; the other, as an instrument of 
emolument and consequence to the 
Church. {no judging, therefore, of the 
degrees of consanguinity and affinity, 
the Law of England has very properly 
adopted the computation of the Civil 
Law; and it is from this circumstance 
that the idea as to the illegality of 
the marriage of second Cousins, and 
the legality of that of first Cousins, 
originated *, The two Laws compute 
the degrees of relationship (as to col- 
laterals) differently ; the Canon Law 
making those to be only in the second 
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degree of relationship which the Ci- 


vil makes in the fourth. I cannot in. 


the course of a letter like the present 
explain to your Correspondent the 
moinutia of these different computa- 
tions, but he may form a very good 
idea of them by referring to Wood's 
Civil Law, p. 116, or to Ch. Black- 
stone, vol. Il. p. 200. 

The Stat. 32 Hen. VIII. c. 38, abro- 
gated, in a great measure, the Canon 
Law, with respect to marriages, by 
declaring all marriages good which 
were not contrary to God's Law: 
this Act did away with Dispensations 
by rendering them unnecessary, and 
placed the subject where itever ought 
to stand—on the revealed word of 
God. By a train of decisions made 
subsequent to this Statute, the Law of 
England (following the Civil Law) bas 
fixed upon the fourth degree of re- 
lationship amongst collaterals as the 
one in which marriage may take 
place ; by the Civil Law Cousins Ger- 
man are in the fourth degree, and 
therefore allowed to marry + ; second 
Cousins (or, to speak more correctly, 
Cousins German, once removed,) are 
in the fifth degree, and of course have 
the same privilege 5 and second Cou- 
sins ¢ being in the sixth degree, and 
still further removed, are also per- 
mitied to intermarry. This arises, 
(as L observed before) from the En- 
glish Law adopting the computation 
of the Civil instead of the Canon Law; 
had it adopted. the computation of 
the latter, Cousins German could not 
bave been permitied to marry, be- 
cause they would only have been in 
the secoud degree of relationship froin 
each other; and Cousins German 
once removed and second Cousins 
could uot, because they would only 
have been in the third. The one law 
fixed upon the fourth, and the other 
the fifth degree (according to their 
several computations), as the point at 
which marriage might be solemnized ; 
and the Law of England prefers the 
computation of the Civil to the Ca- 





* Gibson’s Codex, pp. 498—500. 


+ ** Duorum autem fratrum vel sororum liberi, vel fratris et sororis, conjungi 
possunt.’’—Just. Institutes, de Consobrinis, Lib. }. Tit. X. s, 4. 

t ‘ The children of Cousins German are generally considered as second Cou- 
sins; but this is an error: they are Cousins German once removed, A Cousin 
German once removed, is the relation of the child of A to B, who is A’s Cousin. 
The relation of second Cousin is that of the child of A to the child of B. Cousins 
German must necessarily be sprung from the same grandfather; second Cousins 


from the saine great-grandfather.” 
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non Law in matrimonial cases, not 
ouly because it gives a wider scope, 
but more particularly because it does 
not interfere with the Levitical law; 
for it is difficult to account for the 
preference in any other way, since it 
rejects the Civil Law computation, 
and adopts that of the Canon, with 
regard to the descent of real pro- 
perty. From what has been ob- 
served, your Correspondent will ga- 
ther that the marriages of first and 
second Cousias are perfectly legal. 

{ cannot conclude, Mr. Urban, with- 
out expressing the pleasure which [ 
teel in witnessing the change which 
has taken place in this kingdom re- 
lative to the degree of esteem in 
which the professors of the Civil 
Law are holden. There was a time 
when it was matter of serious regret 
that so little candour existed between 
the professors of the Common and 
Civil Laws, that ** what a Common 
Lawyer vouched for the Church, and 
a Canonist or Civilian against it, was 
for that very reason of so much the 
greater authority” *; bat this period 
is now passed, aod the line of dis- 
tiuction between the two jurisdictions 
is now so fully understood and agree- 
ably recognised, that they act io uni- 
son, and form coojvintly a system of 
jurisprudence, which is the pride of 
eur Country, and the envy of sur- 
rounding Nations—a system which 
calls in the aid of a Jury in those 
cases wherein such assistance is re- 
quisite, but supports the opinion of 
au individual iv those where a po- 
pular appeal would be improper. 

J. Srockvave Harpy. 

a 

Mr. Ursan, Oct. 4. 
N answer to the interrogatories 
of your Correspondent N. re- 
specting the lawfulness of the Mar- 
riage of first, as also of second Cou- 
sins, I-submit the following remarks. 

By the 32 Hen. VIII. c. 38, all mar- 
riages contracted between persons not 
»rohibited by God's law, are declared 
awful. 

And by the 99th Canon it is or- 
dained, * that no person shall marry 
within the degrees prohibited by the 
laws of God, and expressed in a table 
set forth by authority in the year 
1563; and all marriages so made aod 





¥ Preface to Dr. Burn’s Ecclesiastical 
Law, p. 20. 
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contracted shall be adjudged incest- 


vous and anlawful, aud consequently 
shall be dissolved as void from the 
beginning, and the parties so mar- 
ried shall by course of law be sepa- 
rated.— And the aforesaid table shall 
be io every Church publicly set up, 
at the charge of the parish.”—Before 
the said statute of the 32 Hen, VIJSI. 
¢. 38, other prohibitions than God's 
law admitteth, were invented by the 
Court of Rome, the dispensation 
whereof they always reserved to 
themselves: as for instance, in kin- 
dred and affinity between Cousin- 
germans, and so to the fourth de- 
gree. But now by this Act all per- 
sous are declared to be lawful to 
contract matrimony that be aot pro- 
hibited by God's law to marry; aud 
that no reservation or prohibition 
(God's law excepted) shall trouble 
or impeach any marriage without the 
Levitical degrees, 

By the Civil Law first Cousins were 
allowed to marry; but by the Canon 
law both first and second Cousius (in 
order to make dispensations more 
frequent and unecessary) were prohi- 
bited. Therefore whea it is vulgarly 
said that first Cousins may marry, 
but second Cousins cannot; probably 
this arose by confounding these two 
Jaws. Wovd, Civ. L. 118, 119. Ayl. 
Par. 364. 

But now by the aforesaid statute 
of the $2 Hen. VIII. c. 38, it is cleag 
that both first aud second Cousins 
may marry. , 

* Aad what need I,” says Bishop 
Hall, “te urge the case of Zelo- 
phebad’s five daughters, Num. xxxvi. 
11, who, by God’s own approbation, 
were married to their father’s bro- 
ther’s sons; yea, this practice was nu 
less current among the civiller hea- 
thens of old than amongst the Jewish 
people. I could tell you of Cluentia (by 
Cicero’s relation) married to her Cou- 
sin Marcus Aurelius; of Marcus Aa- 
tuniaus, the wise and virtuous philo- 
sopher, marrying his cousin Faustina; 
and a world of others; were not this 
labour saved me by the learned law- 
yer Hotoman, who tells us bow upi- 
versal this liberty was of old, as 
beiug enacted by the laws of the 
Roman empire: and descending to 
the laws of Justinian, confidently 
affirms, that for five hundred years, 
all Christian people (magno consen- 
su) allowed aad followed these Im- 
perial 
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perial constitutions concerning Ma- 
trimony.”—And though such mar- 
riages were opposed and condemned 
by many of the Latin fathers and 
the Court of Rome, yet why? (adds 
Bishop Hall) “ but for the sweet and 
valuable gain of dispensations? for 
which considerations we have learned 
not to attribute too much to the 
judgment or practice of the Roman 
courtiers on this point; and since 
these marriages are allowed both by 
Civil laws, and by the judgment of 
eminent divines, and not any where 
forbidden, either Jure Cwsareo or 
Apostolico, by God’s law or Caesar's, 
let the persons therefore so married 
enjoy themselves with mutual com- 
placency and comfort, not disquieting 
themselves with needless anxieties.” — 
[See Bp. Hall’s Cases of Couscience. } 
Hoping that these authorities wiil 
satisfy the doubts and scruples of 
your Correspondent N. I remain, 
Yours, &c. ScHOLIASTES. 





*,* We are also indebted to a Cor- 
respondent who calls himself A Bit or 
a Civiuian, for a citation from Burn’s 
Ecclesiastical Law, tit. Marriage ; to J. 
C. for another from Dr. Grey’s Eccle- 
siastical Law (extracted from Gibson's 
Godex), p. 137; and to CLericus for 
extracts from Mr. Wheatley’s Book on 
Common Prayer, and Mr. Johnston's 
** Clergyman’s Vade Mecum ;’’ where 
the subject is in like manner fully and 
satisfactorily stated. Enpir. 

oa 

Mr. Ursan, Nov. 6. 
OUR Correspondent, Antigua- 
Rivs, p. 113, speaks of Viscount 
Dillon of the Kingdom of Ireland ; 
does he not know that the Kingdom 
of lrelandexpired on the lastday of De- 

cember in the year of our Lord 1800? 

Your Correspondent T. F. p. 130, 
proposes that the arms of Decker be 
impaled with the arms of Viscount 
Fitzwilliam ; as that nobleman died 
a bachelor, his arms could not pro- 
perly be impaled with any other coat 
of arms, though they might be borne 
quarterly with the arms of any of his 
female ancestry who were heiresses. 

Your Correspondent, p. 194, speaks 
of Strawberry Hill, as the seat of Far 
Mountrath. The Earl of Mountrath 
has been dead these many years, and 
the title extinct. 

Lord Rokeby’s seat, p. 215, is 
Mountmorris, not Mount Norris. 

Yours, &c. G. H.W 
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Mr. Urnsan, Bath, Sept. 30. 
APPENING to cast my eye 
upon a very extraordinary 
paragraph, in p. 2, permit me, to 
ask your ingenious Correspondent, 
who has been so good as to commu- 
nicate to the publick an account of 
Red Onion Juice as a remarkably 
efficacious solvent of calculi in the 
human bladder, by what process it is 
that he contrives to procure a guar- 
ter of a pint of it at a time for daily 
use: without adding so much salt as 
absolutely to convert it into a strong 
brin? 4 priori 1 cannot help sus- 
pecting that this same negro doctor's 
remedy will turn out like Mrs. Ste- 
vens’s solvent, &c. &c. Indeed I am 
much afraid that it will not bear the 
test of inquiry. 

Some few years ago the late bene- 
volent and very truly respectable and 
lamented Mr. Johnes, member for 
Cardiganshire, with the best inten- 
tions in the world, published, and I 
believe in your Magazine (but I can- 
not lay my hands on the volume at 
present), a method of making Rice 
Bread, which appeared on the very 
face of it so extraordinary as to ex- 
cite a good deal of doubt respecting 
the accuracy of the statement, 

The respectability of the quarter 
whence the intelligence came, how- 
ever, induced a very ingenious friend 
of mine, and Correspondent of yours, 
to repeat the process with the ut- 
most attention and most punctilious 
regard to the instructions given; and 
lo! the thing resolved itseif into this, 
that poor Mr. Johnes had taken upon 
trust the relation of what was not 
at all correct, and had become inno- 
cently and inconsiderately the means 
of giving publicity to what had been 
much better concealed—a project im- 
practicable and absurd. 

This story of the onion juice and 
mint tea would occupy too much 
room, which may be better employed, 
if I should say more about it until 
its author shall be pleased to afford 
more and better data for founding 
upon his doctrines something like a 
reasonable argument in favour of 
their probability, which I therefore 
request ; and with the more earnest- 
ness, because in physic, that which 
does not do good, must do hurt, if 
ouly by wasting time and tantalizing 
the uahappy sufferer with false hopes 
of benefit. Mepicus. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


52. Wood’s Athena Oxonienses ; a new 
Edition with Additions, and a Conti- 
nuation by the Rev. Philip Bliss, Fel- 
low of St John’s College; (bee vol. 
LXXXV i. 144; ii. 233) Vol. UI. 
4to. pp. 1290. Lackington and Co. 


ITH unwearied diligence, and 

a mind devoted to the subject, 
Mr. Biiss most actively pursues his 
labour; and the writings of Anthony 
Wood appear before the Publick, not 
only in a new, but a much improved 
Edition. Scarcely a Life but has its 
Additamenta, either in the Text or 
in the Notes; and these are carefully 
distinguished from the Original. 

There are also some Lives entirely 
new ; one of which, being short, shall 
be extracted: 

*‘ John Ballard, son of Edward Bal- 
lard of Weston-sub-Edge, Gloucester- 
shire, was born in Oxford in the year 
1612 (his father sojourning there at that 
time upon pleasure, being’ very hot in 
pursuit of his entirely beloved study of 
the mathematicks*). He was educated 
in grammar learning at the free-school 


in Campden, in Gloucestershire, and 
from thence was sent to Exeter college 
in Oxford, of which house he was matri- 
culated, as a gentleman’s son, Decem- 
ber 2, 1631+. He proceeded to the de- 
gree of Bach. of Arts Feb. 13, 1633, and 
to that of Bach. of Medicine Nov. 28, 
1635 {. Afterwards he fixed at Weston, 
and practised physic with extraordinary 
success. ‘ He was,’ says his nephew §, 
* very skilful in anatomy, botany, and 
chymistry, which last being his favourite 
study, he made many curious discove- 
ries and observations in it, which I am 
afraid are irrecoverably lost. All that 
I have yet seen of his is a copy of verses 
which he composed when very young, 
on the Cotswold hills ||. As his epitaph 
gives his true character, I shall only add 
that dying at Oxford May 3, 1678, he 
was buried, by bis father, in the chancel 
of Weston church, under a very large 
blue stone, with the following inserip- 
tion: H. S, E. Johannes Ballard, M. B. 
Vir perquam doctus, Artisque presertim 
Appolinez, quam summa cum Laude, 
Successuque admodum. felici exercebat, 
peritissimus. Anatomiam, Chymiam, 





* “ Original Letter from George Ballard, to Dr. Rawlinson, dated Campden, 


Aug. 10, 1737. 
t+ “ Reg. Matric. Acad. Oxon. PP.” 
§ “ Letter to Dr. Rawlinson.” 


MS. in the Bodleian library.” 


t “ Reg. Congreg. Q. 207."" 


| * An Encomiasticke to the noble minded Gentleman, his honoured Friend, 
Mr. Robert Dover. 


** My humble Muse her fainting winges 
would raise [praise : 
To sing the storie of thy games and 
But she distrusts her strength, and feares 
she might [flight. 
With downy plumes, attempt to high a 
The Cotswold sports, are taske aud sub- 
ject fitt {witt: 
For highest raptures of a Heaven-borne 
Whose choycer spirits Phebus selfe in- 
spires [fires. 
With purest flames of true Promethean 
And such these sports have found, ev’n 
such whose veine [straine: 
Contemns the baseness of an humble 
Invited by the generall voyce of Fame, 
Have blaz’d the honour of brave Dover's 


name. 
And with smeoth pencill, of their various 
art, (part, 


So tothe life have drawne and limb’d each 
That my unpollish’t lines might soone 

deface [grace. 
Their master-peice, and rob them of due 


But may I then be mute? can this ex- 
cuse 

The rugged poem of an art-lesse muse? 

It may, sith that to royalize thy glory, 

The world turnes chronicle, and speakes 
a story, 

That when thy better part assends the 
skie, 

Shall shine example to posteritie. 

Fam’d Dover still a fresh applause shall 
gaine [taine. 

In ev'ry age, and life from death ob- 

Some willing Genius shall thy manes 
beare [spheare, 

To heaven, and fix them in some higher 

To which they shall add lustre, influence, 

And what’s more glorious, each intelli-. 
gence 

Prowd of that noble object they espy, 

Shall tune their orbs to a new harmony. 

Thus shall the world, in spite of Death 
and Fate, 

Sing Cotswuld-games, an ever-living date. 

John Ballard, Oxon. 


“ Annalia Dvbrensia: Vpon the yeerely Celebration of Mr. Robert Dovers 


Olimpick Games vpon Cotswold Hill, Lond. 1636, 4to. Sign. E.4.” 


Gent. Mac. November, 1817. 
. 


Herbas, 
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Herbas, adeo calluit, ut nemo magis dig- 
nus, qui vel Galenum xtate superaret ; 
nondum Annos Septuaginta natus Oxonii 
(inter Musaset Literatos sibi gratissimos) 
animam efflavit Maii 2, Anno Dom. 
16728: Atatis sue 66 *.—‘ This gentle- 
man had two sons, John and George, 
who, considering their years (for they 
were both snatched away by death be- 
fore either of them had attained the 
age of 30), were prodigies in learning, 
being very skilful in almost every branch 
of literature. But their chief delight 
was in mathematicks, astronomy, chy- 
mistry, and anatomy, of the last of which 
they left a manuscript treatise behind 
them ; together with a couple of anato- 
mies carved from wood, most exquisitely 
performed with their own hands: but 
those and many other curious things of 
great value, coming into the hands of 
women that had small regard to learn- 
ing or ingenuity, have (to my no small 
grief) long since been sold, and other- 
wise made away with +.’” 

In such a mulliplicity of Additions 
as this ample Volume contains, it 
would be worse than affectation—it 
would be untrue—to say that we had 

erused them all, and selected the 
eg The fact is, a few have been 
taken on a cursory turning over the 
leaves. 

Jeremy Taylor was a character 
which arrested our attention; and 
we are glad to find that so excellent 
a personage has not been neglected 
by the Editor; who has judiciously 
availed himself of the rich stores of 
the Bodleian Library ; and also of the 
Life of Taylor by Mr. Ronney; from 
whom we have the following entry 
of Taylor's academical admission at 
Camhridge: , 

“ Jeremias Tailor filins Nathanielis 
Tonsoris Cantabrigia natus et ibidem 
literis instructus in schola publica sub 
Me Lovering p’ decennium anno wtatis 
sue 15° admissus est in collegium nos- 
trum Augusti 18° 1626, pauper sehola- 
ris fidejussore Mr Bacheroft. Solvit pro 
ingress. xij". Lib. Admiss. Coll, Caii.” 

The motives for his removai to 
Oxford, the following Leiter of Abp. 
Laud (fom Tauner’s MSS, in the Bud- 
Jian Library) will explain: 


* “ Mr. John Ballard, a physitian of 
Weston Subedge, 1678, gave 1001. to 
the use of the poor; Mr, Thomas Bal- 
lard, his brother, gave the chimes to the 
Church. Atkyns’ Hist. of Glostershire, 
p. 312. ed. 1712." 


+ * Ballard’s Letter ut supra.” 
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“To the Warden and Fellows of All 
Souls Coll. Oxford. Salutem in Christo. 
** These are on the bebalf of an honest 
man, and a good scholar: Mr. Osborn 
being to give over his fellowship, was 
with me at Lambeth, and, I thank him, 
freely proffer’d me ‘the nomination of a 
scholar to succeed in his place; now 
having seriously deliberated with myself 
touching this business, and being will- 
ing to recommend such an one to you 
as you might thank me for, I am resolv- 
ed to pitch upon Mr. Jeremiab Taylour 
of whose abilitys and sufficiencys every 
ways I have receiv’d very good assur- 
ance. And I do hereby heartily pray 
you to give him all furtherance by your- 
self and the fellows at the hext election, 
not doubting but that he will approve 
himself a worthy and learned member of 
your society. And tho’ he has had his 
breeding, for the most part, in the other 
University, yet I hope that shall be no 
prejudice to him, in regard that he is 
incorporated into Oxford, (ut sit eodem 
ordine, gradu, &c.) and admitted into 
University college. Neither can I leart 
that there is any thing in your local 
statutes against it; I doubt not but you 
will use him with so fair respects, as 
befits a man of his rank and learning, 
for which I shall give you thanks. Sol 
leave him to your kindness, and rest 
Lambeth House, Your loving friend 
October 23, 1635. Wituiam Cant.” 


Mr. Wood in his account of Jeremy 
Taylor observes, soon after his set. 
tlement at Oxford, 


*« About this time he was in a ready 
way to be confirmed a member of the 
Church of Rome, as many of that per- 
suasion have said, but upon a sermon 
delivered in S. Mary’s church in Oxon 
on the 5. of Nov. (Gunpowder-treason 
day) an. 1638, wherein several things 
were put in against the Papists by the 
then Vicechane, he was afterwards re- 
jected with scorn by those of that party, 
particularly by Fr. & S. Clara his inti- 
mate acquaintance; to whom after- 
wards he expressed some sorrow for those 
things be had said against them, as the 
said S. Clara hath several times told 
me.”’ 


On which Mr. Blisscitesthe following 
remark, extracted from Mr. Bonney: 

*“ There is reason for believing, that 
the antiquary (Wood) was too credulous 
on this occasion: for if the Vicechan- 
cellor had done what was reported, jhe 
must have completely new modelled the 
whole discourse, it being as direct an 
attack upon the principles which actu- 
ated that party, as can well be imagined. 
That 
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That a man like Taylor should delibe- 
rately pronounce such a discourse, and 
afterwards childishly lament it in the 
ears of the very party he had so stre- 
nuously and successfully opposed, is 
searcely to be credited. In the first 
* letter, written toa gentleman who was 
tempted to the Romish church,’ written 
many years after, he denies the charge 
in terms too plain to be misinterpreted. 
After answering such parts of the sub- 
ject as related to the particular case of 
the person he is addressing, he says, 
“the other thing [ am to speak of is, 
the report you have heard of my incli- 
nation to go over to Rome. Sir, that 
party which need such lying stories for 
the support of their cause, proclaim their 
eause to be very weak, or themselves to 
be very evil advocates. Sir, be confi- 
dent, they dare not tempt me to do so, 
and it is not the first time they have en- 
deavoured to serve their ends by saying 
such things of me. But, I bless God for 
it, it is perfectly a slander, and it shall, 
I hope, for ever prove so,’”’ 


Among the many Works of Tay- 
lor, some are illustrated by the Edi- 
tor’s brief notes, and one of them is 
thus fully described: 


«The Golden Grove, or a Manual 
of Daily Prayers and Letanies, fitted to 
the Dayes of the Week. Containing a 
short Summary of what is to be believed, 
practised, desired. Also Festival Hymns 
according to the Manner of the ancient 
Church. Composed for the Use of the 
Devout, especially of younger Persons : 
by the Author of the Great Exemplar, 
London, Printed by J. F. for R. Royston, 
at the Angel in Ivie Lane. 1655.’ Bod, 
8vo. J. 6. Th. BS. with a folding fron- 
tispiece by Hollar: which frontispiece 
is of great rarity; and very curious, in- 
asmuch as it represents a prospect of 
the Golden Grove and its surrounding 
scenery, with a view of the house for- 
merly inhabited by Lord Carberry, brt 
now in ruins. This same plate, with 
alterations, appeared as a vignette, to 
the edit. of Polemical Discourses, fol. 
1657. 

“ A Prayer for Charity. (Page 168.) 
“ Full of mercy, full of love, 
Look upon us from above : 
Thou who taught’st the blind man’s 
night 
To entertain a double light, 
Thine aud the dayes (and that thine too), 
The lame away his crutches threw, 
The parched crust of leprosie 
Returned unto its infancy : 
The dumb amazed was to hear 
His own unchain'd tongue strike his ear : 
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Thy powerful mercy did even chase 

The devil from his usurp’d place, 

Where thou thyself shouldst dwell, not 
e. 

O let thy love our pattern be ; 

Let thy mercy teach one brother 

To forgive and love another, 

That, copying thy mercy here, 

Thy goodness may hereafter reare 

Our souls unto thy glory, when 

Our dust shall cease to be with men. 

Amen.”’ 

** There are engraved portraits of bi- 
shop Taylor by Lowbart in folio and ®vo. 
That prefixed to his Polemical Discourses 
1657, folio, is the best. RK. W. (Robert 
White) engraved one in octavo, a half 
length; and another was prefixed to 
Bonney’s Life, Bvo. 1815, engraved in 
the dotted manner, by W. T. Fry.” 


The following authentic dates con- 
clude the article ; 

© 23 Martii, 1637, Jeremias Taylor 
eler, A. M. ad rect. de Uppingham, ad 
pres. Will, Lund. ep. Reg. Dec. ep. 
P trih. 

** Edward Langsdale, Doctor of Phy- 
sick, was interred at Leedes in York- 
shire, Jan. 7, 1683. The famous Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor married his sister, by 
whom he had a daughter married to Dr. 
N. Marsh, priwace of Ireland. Ken- 
NET. 

« Jeremy Taylor, son of Nathaniel and 
Mary, was born in Trinity parish, Cam- 
bridge; baptised Aug. 15, 1613. Reg. 
S. Trin. 

* Jeremias Taylor, coll. Caii, admis- 
sus in matriculam acad. Cant, Mar. 17, 
1626. Keg. 

*« Jer, Taylor, coll. Caii A. B. Cant. 
1630-1. Reg. 

* Nominatus ad locum socii, a Will’- 
mo archi’epo Cant. in coll, Omnium Ani- 
marum Oxon. Nov. 2t, 1635. See MS, 
vol, xxxiv, p. 157. Baker, 

** Jeremias Taylor Cant. incorp, 20™° 
Octob. Term. Michael. 1635. 

* By the All Souls register it appears 
that Taylor was elected probationer fel- 
low November 3, 1635; aud actual fel- 
low Jan. 14, 1636-7.” 

Two other very short articles shall 
close our remarks on this Volume. 


Ricuarp Heyrick, Warden of Man- 
chester. 

“ He was also rector of Thornton in 
Cheshire, which he held with the war- 
denship of Manchester. A/S. Sancroft. 
TANNER. 

“ Apr. 23, 1642, Heyrick with Mr. 
Charles Herle were approved of by the 
Pariiament to be the two divines for 
Lancashire to be consulted with about 
Church matters. Core.” 

ARTHUR 
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ArTHUR WILson. 

Extract from the parish register of 
Yarmouth. ‘ December 14th 1595, Ar- 
thur Wylson, sonne of John and Suzan.’ 
Yet he was matriculated as * fil. Rich’i 
Willson de Yarmouth.’ Reg, Matric. 
PP, fol. 130.” 

“ His History of Great Britain, 1653, 
has ahead of King James I. by Vaughan. 
This is a very curious and entertaining 
book: it has been reprinted in the col- 
lection generally known by the name of 
Kennet’s History of England, in three 
folio volumes, second and best edition 
printed in Lond. 1719. Bodl. Godw. 
114, &c.” 

* His Divine Catastrophe of the King- 
ly Family of the House of Stuarts was re- 
printed in 8vo. in Jan. 1730, in the print- 
ing-house of Mr. William Bowyer, jun*, 
in White Fryers, at the expence of Mr. 
Charles Davis, who was taken into cus- 
tody by messengers on 27 Jan, as were 
the day before the two publishers. Raw- 
LINSON.” 


Notes and Additions like these last 
occur in almost every page. 


53. Memoirs of the Life of the Elder 
Scipio Africanus ; with Notes and II- 
lustrations. By the Rev. Edward Ber- 
wick. small 8vo. pp. 190. Triphook. 


THE Admirers of Roman History, 
and of Roman Virtue, are much 
indebted to Mr. Berwick, for this very 
elegant little Volume. 


“ There have been several Lives 
composed of Scipio Africanus the El- 
der by ancient writers, of which no 
fragments now remain. Aulus Gellius 
mentions the names of two of them, 
Caius Oppius, and Julius Hyginus, who 
lived in the reign of Augustus. The 
loss of the Life of Scipio, supposed to 
be written by Plutarch, is the one prin- 
cipally to be regretted. Of his modern 
Biographers, one wrote in Latin, and the 
other in French. The name of the first 
is Donoto Accivli, a Florentine, who 
flourished in the fifteenth century: his 
Life of Scipro was translated into French 
by Charles de I’Escluse, and from French 
into English by Sir Thomas Nortb, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
name of the French Biographer is the 
Abbé Seran de la Tour, who wrote about 
the middle of the last century. His 
Life was transiated into Engiish by the 
Rey. Richard Parry, in the year 1787. 
It may excite some surprise, that no 
historical memorial of such an illustrious 
man was ever undertaken by an English 
writer, except a very abridged one by a 
Mr. Smith of Preston, in the year 1713. 
Whether the following Sketch,’’ adds 
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the Berwick, “which is now humbly 
offered to the Publick, agreeably to pro- 
mise, does sufficient justice to his cha- 
racter, must be left to the judgment of 
the candid Reader.— Dr. Warburton ob- 
served, with some justness of wit, that 
Mallet, in his Life of Bacon, bad for- 
gotten that he was a philosopher. If a 
like observation should be applied to the 
Editor of the present Life, that he has 
forgotten that Scipio was a General, he 
must bow with submission, as the battle 
of Zama alone has obtained a place in 
the following compilation ; Scipio being, 
in his mind, much more interesting in 
his civil, than military capacity, though 
in the latter he outstripped the greatest 
Captain that ever lived.” 


That Mr. Berwick has done ample 
justice to his illustrious Hero, the 
Reader may judge from the follow- 
ing summary of his character: 


“ The period of the world in which 
Scipio lived, was the most interesting 
of any in the histories of Greece or 
Rome; it was a great moment, and 
Scipio was equal to it. His birth, ac- 
cording to Valerius Maximus *, was pre- 
ordained by the gods, that there might 
be one man in whom virtue was to ap- 
pear arrayed in all her native perfection. 
But characters are sometimes best ap- 
preciated by considering them in a 
comparative point of view, or juxta-po- 
sition with others. Let us then com- 
pare him to the greatest and best men 
of antiquity, the first Cesar, and the 
first Cato ; I would rather say, reputed 
to be the best and greatest, for 1 am 
far from thinking them so in reality. 
Compare the first trait of Caesar's cha- 
racter, I mean his producing at his 
aunt’s funeral, in defiance of the dic- 
tator Sylla, and at the bazard of his 
own life, the images of Marius +, a bad 
citizen, to the first act of Scipio, the 
saving of his father’s life at the battle 
of the Ticinus, and the preservation of 
the remains of the Roman army after 
the battle of Canna. Compare the un- 
constitutional commission obtained by 
Cesar with immense intrigue lor the 
command in Gaul for ten years, by 
which he was enabled to raise an army 
and exercise a power independent of the 
constitution; and did thereby raise an 
army which he afterwards marched 
against Kome. Compare such an act 








* “ V, Maximus, |. 6, ¢. 9.” 

+ “* Cesar made aspeech in commen- 
dation of his aunt Julia, the widow of 
Marius, and caused images of ber to be 
carried in the funeral procession. — 
Hooke, vol, HI, p. 304,” 
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with the honourable manner in which 
Scipio obtained the government of Spain, 
when nobody else had the courage to 
undertake it; and his reconciliation 
and re-conquest of that kingdom to 
Rome, together with the formation of 
an army which he afterwards carried into 
Africa. Compare Cesar’s passing the 
Rubicon, and driving the senate out of 
Rome, to Scipio’s passing into Africa, 
and his drawing Hannibal out of Italy. 
Compare the battle of Pharsalia, fought 
against a fellow-citizen, and an inferior 
Captain, with that of Zama, fought 
against the eternal enemy of Rome, and 
the greatest General that ever iived, 
except him who conquered him. Com- 
pare their subsequent triumphs—that of 
Cesar, wherein he exhibited the image 
of Cato *, and that of Scipio, in which 
he exhibited the image of Syphax ; that 
of Cesar over his country, and that of 
Scipio, which was the triumph of his 
country over the rest of the world. Let 
us now compare the consequences that 
followed the two battles; and first, that 
of Pharsalia, which was succeeded by the 
establishment of a tyranny that cursed 
mankind for ages, over the greatest part 
of the earth, in the person of one man, 
until the house of Cesar had not only 
disgraced and dishonoured all the great 
families of the empire, but punished 
them for their ambition ; and then turn- 
ed on itself, and murdered every soul 
belonging to it, so that not one remained 
of the execrable race. Compare such a 
consequence of the battle of Pharsalia 
to that of Zama, which placed Rome at 
the head of the world. Compare Caesar's 
ascending the throne in consequence 
of his victory, possessed of the entire 
power and wealth of the Roman state, 
after sacrificing above a million of men 
to raise himself to that bad eminence, 
and at the same time projecting the 
conquest of Parthia, that there should 
be no end to slavery, or respite to the 
shedding of blood. Compare all that to 
Scipio’s refusing the consulship and die- 
tatorship for life, and retiring without 
power, without wealth, and without re- 
ward, to the sea-side, to enjoy solitude, 
learning, and the conversation of a few 
chosen friends, together with his own 
conscious superiority over the rest of his 
fellow-citizens. 
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“ To continue our comparison-—com- 
pare Cesar’s mercy with that of Scipio ; 
the mercy of the latter, who gave to his 
captive every thing bh had; and the 
mercy of Cesar, who robbed his fellow- 
citizen of his liberty, and left him onl 
hislife. Compare Cesar’s gallantry with 
Cato’s sister, to Scipio’s continence and 
amiable demeanour towards the Spanish 
captive. Behold Scipio appealing to the 
gods from the accusation brought against 
him by a dissentious tribune, and Cesar 
threatening the officer with death +, who 
opposed him when breaking open the 
treasury. In fine, compare the political 
intrigues of Cesar with Clodius, his 
friendship with Antony, his persecution 
of Cicero, and his toleration of Catiline, 
with Scipio’s friendship with Lelius, 
with Ennius, with Sempronius Grac- 
chus, and all the best men of the age in 
which he lived. 

«In considering the relative situations 
of Scipio and Cato, the following cir- 
cumstances are not undeserving of at- 
tention, as they serve to illustrate their 
respective characters. Cato had not 
the opportunities which Scipio possessed: 
he had net the command of the Spanish 
war, nor of the riches of the East; but 
as he had not the opportunities, he con- 
sequently had not the merit arising 
from them, Cato protested against the 
luxuries of the East, and the existence 
of Carthage ; Scipio resisted the first, 
and subdued the latter, by which he 
made the censor bis involuntary pane- 
gyrist. Scipio opposed the malice of 
his country in the persecution of Han- 
nibal; Cato fomented this malice, in 
her persecution of the conquered city 
of Carthage, and assisted in abetting a 
false charge against a man who had 
saved his country, in this point of view 
becoming a seditious incendiary against 
innocence and virtue. Cato persevered 
in keeping alive the people's ingratitude 
and injustice; by doing which, Scipio's 
brother was tried and found guilty; but, 
as the grounds of his conviction were 
not sufficient, the condemned man was 
acquitted, and his persecutors confuted. 
This disingenuous conduct on the part 
of the censor, in addition te his uniform 
persecution of Scipio, brings Cato down to 
his proper standard of estimation, a first- 
rate in rigour, a second-rate in virtue. 





* “ Appian notices the circumstance of Cesar’s introducing into his triumph 
a representation of Cato tearing out his own bowels.”’ 

+ “ Metellus was the tribune who opposed this violent measure, which caused 
Casar to treat him with great roughness; telling him that it was in vain to talk 
of laws in the midst of arms, and that he was master not only of the money, but 
of the lives of all he conquered. The tribune not being intimidated by his lan- 


guage, persevered in his opposition. 


Cesar then threatened to kill him, saying, 


“ An ignoras, adolescens, difficilius esse mibi dicere hoc, quam facere s’’—Don't 
you know, young man, that it is barder for me to say it than to do it?” 
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“ In our comparison of Scipio with 
Cesar, we omitted to observe, that the 
only point wherein their characters can 
admit of equality, isin the art of war, 
and even in this respect, it is no easy 
matter to ascertain their comparative 
merits; for it is to be observed, that 
though Cesar was allowed to possess the 
first-rate talents for war, he never had 
to contend with a first-rate General. The 
two greatest battles ever fought, were 
those of Zama and Pharsalia, for the 
one gave the world to Rome, and the 
other gave it to Cxsar. In the first, 
Scipio conquered the most consummate 
General that ever lived ; and in the last, 
Cesar fought against a second-rate Ge- 
neral, and would have been beaten, had 
he fought against a first, for Hannibal, 
in Pompey’s situation, would have con- 
quered, and the dynasty of the Casars 
had never existed *. The pre-eminence 
of men is ascertained with some toler- 
able precision when they undertake, aud 
successfully perform, that from which 
other men withdraw, or that which 
other men oppose. Scipio undertook 
the government of Spain, which all ap- 
peared to cecline ; and he carried the 
war into the Enemy’s country, at the 
time the Enemy was in bis own, in di- 
rect opposition to the opinion of mest 
men of that day +, but since admitted 
by all great Generals to be a wise strata- 
gem of war. 

** | have dwelt the longer on the com- 
parison of Scipio and Casar, because 
the world is ever disposed to prefer cou- 
rage to justice, though the one we have 
in common with the brutes, the other 
with the Deity; for if, among the an- 
cients, some men have been esteemed 
heroes by the achievements of creat 
conquests and victories, it has been by 
the wise institution of laws and govern- 
ment, that others have been honoured 
and esteemed as gods. 

** To conclude, Scipio was equal in 
courage, and superior in every other 
consideration, to Cato and Caesar; he 
was greater than the greatest of bad 
men, and better than the reputed best 
of good ones.” 





* “On one occasion Cesar said to 
his friends—‘ This day the victory would 
have been the Enemy's, had their Gene- 
ral (Pompey) known how to conquer.’ ” 


t+ ‘** Cicero, in allusion to this cir- 
cumstance, says in his fourth oration 
against Catiline, ‘ Sit Scipio clarus, ille, 
cujus consilid atque virtuté Hannibal in 
Africam redire, atque ex Italia decedere 
coactus est.’ ” 
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A short Appendix contains, among 
other subjects, some particulars of 
the far-famed shield of Scipio, of which 
the Abbé Seran de la ‘Tour says, 


“ T have seen this shield, the memo- 
rial of Allucius’s gratitude, in the King 
of France’s cabinet of medals; it con- 
tains forty-six marks of pure silver, and 
is twenty-six inches in diameter, The 
plain uniform taste which is observed 
through the whole design, in the atti- 
tudes and the contours, shews the sim- 
plicity of the arts in those days, when 
they avoided all foreign ornaments, to 
be the more attentive to natural beau- 
ties.”” 

Iu the Appendix is also the follow- 
ing Extract from a Letter of Seneca 
io Lucilius ; which Mr. Berwick gives, 
as “* serving to mark the respect 
which was entertained for the cha- 
racter of Scipio in his time.” 


“TI write to you, Lucilius, from the 
villa of Scipio Africanus, after rendering 
due homage to the manes and tomb of 
that great man, wherein | suspect his 
ashes repose. I have no doubt of his 
soul being returned to Heaven, from 
whence it came; and this opinion I hold, 
not because he commanded mighty ar- 
mies, but because he possessed great 
moderation and great piety, virtues which 
were more to be admired in him when 
he left his country, than when he defend- 
ed it. 

“ That Scipio must be deprived of 
Rome, or Rome of liberty, became a 
matter of necessity. ‘1 do not wish 
(says Scipio) to lessen the respect that 
is due to the laws and constitution of 
my country, Let all its citizens enjoy 
equal rights. Reap, my countrymen, 
the advantage of what good I have done 
you. I have been the cause of your 
liberty, and will give you a proof of it 
myself. If lam grown greater than what 
is consistent with your safety, for your 
safety I will leave you.’ 

** How is possible not to admire that 
magnanimity of soul, uncer the impres- 
sion of which he went into voluntary 
banishment, for the purpose of deliver- 
ing the city from all their apprehensions 
on his account! for when he found that 
matters were come to such a pass, that 
either liberty was to offer violence to 
Scipio, or Scipio to liberty, of which 
neither was to be done, he yielded to the 
Jaws, and retired to Liternum, making 
his exile a subject of as great reproach 
to Rome, as was that of Hannibal’s to 
Carthage. 

“ Whilst at Liternum I saw his villa, 

which 
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which was built of square stone, and 
surrounded by a wall that enclosed a 
wood ; the wall was flanked with towers, 
that served as bulwarks on each side for 
its defence. Near the house and gar- 
dens was a cistern, sufficient to supply 
with water a whole army. I examined 
his bath, which was narrow and gloomy, 
after the ancient fashion, our ancestors 
being of opinion, that a bath could not 
be warm enough, unless it was close. 
Here, in this sequestered spot, Scipio 
(the terror of Carthage, and the man to 
whom Rome was indebted for not being 
twice captured) used to bathe his body, 
after being fatigued with rustic toils. 
In this place he employed himself daily 
in husbandry, and tilled the ground with 
his own hands, as his forefathers had 
done before him, Under this low and 
sordid roof stood Scipio, disdaining not 
to tread its plain earthen floor. But 
what Roman now-a-days would thus 
condescend to bathe? In this bath [ 
observed some chinks, rather than win- 
dows, which were cut out of the stone 
wall, to let in the light, in such a way 
as not to injure the strength of the 
building. Doubtless it was delightful 
to enter into these baths, dark as they 
were, and plastered with common mor- 
tar, that might have been tempered by 
the hands of Cato when adile, or Fa- 
bius Maximus, or some one of the Cor- 
felian family. 

*“ It is true, certain people might 
condemn Scipio for not admitting the 
sun into his baths by large casements, 
or for not scalding himself in open light, 
or for not being more anxious about 
having his meals fully digested in a 
bath. I pity the poor man, say they ; 
he knew not how to live. He washed 
not himself in clarified water, but was 
content with what was muddy, after a 
heavy shower of rain. Nor did he care 
whether he bathed so or not; for he 
came fot to wash away perfumes, but 
sweat, the effect of his labour. 

“1 don’t envy Scipio (some of our 
fine modern folks might say); he lived 
in exile, and had little or no taste for 
bathing. Besides, he did not bathe 
every day; for if any credit is given to 
those who have written on the ancient 
custom’ of the city, our ancestors used 
to wash only their legs and arms every 
day, whith by labur had contracted 
dirt, but their entire body only once on 
the ninth, or market-day. 

* Here kgain some body may ex- 
claim, Surely our ancestcrs must have 
been great slovens! Wat Wo you sup- 
pose they smelt off? I will tell you. 
They smelt of military duty, hard la- 
bour, and manly exercises. For my part, 
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since the discovery of costly baths, I 
think men have become more offensive ; 
and what says Horace, in speaking of 
such effeminate sparks? 
** Pastillos Rufillus olet, Gorgonius hir- 
cum, Seneca, Epist. 86." 
We are glad to observe that Mr. 
Berwick intends, should the present 
account of Scipio receive the appro- 
bation of the publick, to give an His- 
torical Sketch of such other branches 
of that Noble Family, as induced the 
historian of the Roman Empire to 
denominate Italy the country of the 
Scipios; with a Pedigree of the Fa- 
mily, to illustrate the whole. 


54. The Variation of Public Opinion and 
Feelings considered, as it respects Re- 
ligion. A Sermon, preached before the 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
Sarum, on his Visitation, held at De- 
vizes, on Friday, the \5th of August, 
1817. By the Rev.G, Crabbe, LL.B. 
Rector of Trowbridge, in the Diocese 
of Sarum, 8vo. pp. 36. Hatchard, 
MR. CRABBE, who has so fre- 

quently delighted us with the charm- 
ing simplicity which marks him the 
Poet of Nature, now appears be- 
fore the publick in the still more ex- 
alted character of a Minister of the 
Gospel—uot in the garb of those who 
peculiarly so style themselves, but as 
the faithful dispenser of the doctrines 
which are inculeated by a diligent 
study of the Holy Scriptures, and by 
that pure and Evangelical Church of 
which he is a respectable Member. 

The principal object of the present 
Discourse is toshew, from the History 
of the Christian Church in all ages, 
from its foundation to the prescat 
time, that its danger has been full as 
great from zeal without knowledge, 
as from Infidelity itself. 

“TI think,”* says the Preacher, “ that 
the most constantly operating and pre- 
vailing impediments to Christianity were 
the infidelity of its foes, and the enthu- 
siastic and intemperate spirit of its 
friends. Nothing that proceeds from 
man has more contributed to the re- 
ception of Religion among mankind 
than zeal united with, and directed by, 
wisdom; and nothing has more re- 
tarded its progress than the zeal of ig- 
norance, and that indeterminate, un- 
directed ardour of spirit which, discard- 
ing prudence and caution, relies for sue- 
cess upon improbable events and un- 
promised assistance. It is this spirit 
which has ever given occasion for friends 
to 
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t. lament and grow cold, and for ene- 
mies to oppose the truth with ridicule 
or persecution. 

** In our view of Ecclesiastical affairs, 
we must expect to find examples of 
frailty, error, and obstinacy, injurious 
to the cause of Religion, and grievous 
to its true and real friends, we must 
expect to find the Church at enmity 
with herself, and not unfrequently to 
see that some of the most vexatious of 
her opposers are among the members 
of her own housebold. 

“In a way something resembling that 
in which the spirit of romance has been 
represented as operating upon some 
minds, has that of Religious enthusi- 
asm affected others. Disgusted with 
the littleness of vulgar life, and offended 
by the grossness of common manners, 
impatient of wrongs, and emulous of 
glory, despising obstacles which are in- 
surmountable by man, and relying upon 
help which he cannot attain; the hero 
of imagination goes forth, inattentive to 
the laws and customs of mankind, nay, 
ignorant of the very nature of man him- 
self, to redress fancied grievances, and 
to overcome self-created difficulties : 
strong in the protection of invisible 
guardians, and anxious for the meeting 
with impossible adventures. So it is 
that the enthusiast in Religion flatters 
himself with the personal favour of Hea- 
ven, and the peculiar direction of the 
Spirit ; he acts under the aid of infal- 
libility; and his cause, be it what it 
may, is that of the Deity: he looks 
upon the world as a being freed from 
its weakness and pollution, sometimes 
with pity for the sufferings of mankind, 
sometimes with contempt for their mis- 
takes. He gues forth, an apostle, on his 
mission, sent as he conceives to convert 
and regenerate a world of publicans and 
sinners: whosoever thinks not with him 
knows nothing ; bis decisions are with- 
out hesitation, and his decrees and 
counsels without repentance: in fact, 
he lives under a delusion that places 
him out of the level of human nature, 
and takes from him the common hopes, 
fears, and motives, which in general ac- 
tuate mankind. 

“* This spirit, under a variety of forms 
and characters, has ever been working 
in the Christian world ; sometimes it 
has courted persecution with needless 
opposition, and sometimes triumphantly 
bound common sense and reason at the 
footstool of superstition. The subject 
is not inviting, but it demands some 
attention at this time, when there are 
manifest tokens of the influence of this 
spirit, of its progress, and even of its 
triumph, which every sober - minded 
Christian will deplore, and at which 
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every open and every insidious foe to 
Revelation would exultingly or secretly 
rejvice.” 


Speaking more particularly of our 
own Country in the Reign of Charles 
II. Mr. Crabbe observes, 


* It was indeed a fearful period, when 
almost the only religious person about 
the court was the heir to the throne, 
and he a rigid and bigoted Papist, strict 
in his devotions, and lax in his morality, 
In general, it was a time of infidelity 
and grossness; the female character was 
degraded, the priesthood became the 
subject of ridicule, and Religion itself of 
neglect. 

“ Happily a change was about to take 
place ; there came on with another re- 
velution, one of morals and manners : 
learned and pious divines, alike averse 
from the superstition of the Papist and 
of the Sectary, by their admirable and 
rational discourses, and their powerful 
and persuasive arguments, brought 
among their Countrymen a spirit of 
moderation and inquiry. At this time 
were given to the people those beauti- 
ful and interesting works, which though 
but periodical essays and familiar in- 
struction, were unrivalled in the pro- 
priety of their language, the moral ten- 
deney of their sentiments, and the be- 
neficial effects which they produced on 
society. We owe more perhaps than 
we are now aware, to the Spectators and 
Guardians of this period ; and though [ 
well know how much the morality and 
good sense, the urbanity and propriety 
of these works are held in contempt by 
those who have a visionary’s dread of 
the allegorical mountain of morality ; 
yet I shall take leave to respect the in- 
tention of these writers, to admire. the 
execution of their purpose, and to re- 
joice in the effect. 

* But another change was coming 
upon us. There were at this time 
writers of the most fascinating and 
commanding abilities, men of pernicious 
eloquence, endued with talents pecu- 
liarly fitted for their purposes. These 
men, by their wit and pleasantry, en- 
gaged the unfortified mind of youth, 
and won it to the paths of error and 
infidelity: they sported with the most 
awful truths, and turned the most se- 
temn concerns of their fellow-creatures 
into jests and amusement ; they drew 
the bewildered understanding into a la- 
byrinth of confusion, and they formed 
a kind of demoniacal crusade against 
Christianity, to which they invited the 
prince on his throne, and the clerk 
in his office: nay, he whose vices ex- 
cluded him from all respectable society 
might yet be a companion of this un- 
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holy brotherhood. The contagion be- 
came epidemical, and the diseased were 
confident in their number, their in- 
dustry, and their talents, Many grew 
ashamed of their piety, and some af- 
fected not to believe an article of the 
creed which they had never examined. 
In a neighbouring kingdom the poison 
was inveterate, and the contagion nearly 
universal ; but happily, in this Country, 
though it was partially tainted, the in- 
fection had its limit; the arm of the de- 
stroying power was arrested, and the 
plague was stayed: still it had influ- 
ence ; the manners of the times were 
tinctured with the levity: a succession 
of lively and seducing writers became 
advocates in a cause wherein their suc- 
cess was the extinction of every com- 
fortable hope, and the suppression of 
every virtuous inclination. For the 
complete triumph of this cause I must 
refer to the history of a recent revolu- 
tion, and all its horrible concomitants, 
treason, mufder, impiety, blasphemy, 
all that debases the soul and brutifies 
the man. If we desire to know what 
a godless world can effect, we have only 
to observe what has passed in a neigh- 
bouring Country, and we shall then 
bless God for his goodness in the pre- 
servation of our own.” 


In conclusion Mr. Crabbe observes, 


“ Our chief endeavours should be di- 
rected against the encroachments of 
restless and ignorant zeal; and we 
should not only be ready to give rea- 
sons for what we do, but to require 
them for all that is done which affects 
our Religion. We should take sound 
sense and discretion for our guides, and 
more especially when we are not sure 
of what spirit our companions are, nor 
can know, with due precision, whither 
their ardour and precipitancy may carry 
them or us. In this time of agitation, 
however agreeable the work to our feel- 
ings, and however plausible the reasons 
for our joining in the labour, we should 
reflect upon all its consequences before 
we determine to unite in its operations, 
Sober and vigilant, no doubt, it becomes 
us to be; vigilant, that no enemy in 
any disguise steals upon us; sober, 
that, in our ardour for the instruction 
and improvement of the world, we be 
not lost to ourselves.” 


55. The Works of Claudian. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. By A. Haw- 
kins, Esq. F.H.S. In Two Volumes, 
&vo. pp. 283, 345. Porter. 

MR. HAWKINS’S Preface is brief, 
but much to the purpose : 
Gent. Mac. November, 1817. 
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** Claudian, the latest of the Roman 
Classics, who flourished at the close of 
the fourth and in the beginning of the 
fifth century, to whom a statue of brass 
was raised in the Forum of Trajan, even 
in his life-time, by the reigning empe- 
rors (Arcadius and Honorius), at the re- 
quest of the Senate, with an inscription 
which styled him (to use the original 
expression) pre-gloriosissimo poetarum, 
who has been allowed by Strada to con- 
tend with the five heroic poets, Lu- 
cretius, Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and Sta- 
tius, and whose admirers are numerous 
and passionate, has been suffered to re- 
main without a translation in our lan- 
guage! It must be admitted, however, 
that a few parts have received an English 
dress; but it is believed that no general 
version has ever appeared: no industry 
at least on the present occasion could 
obtain a sight of any portion ond a 
few extracts. In attempting to fill this 
chasm in British Literature, it is vain to 
speak of the difficulties which presented 
themselves : these can be best ascer- 
tained by such as are the most able to 
judge of the execution ; but if it be well 
observed by Pope *, that ‘an indiffe- 
rent translation may be of some use, 
and a good one will be of a great deal,’ 
the translator of Claudian trusts that 
his efforts will not be without utility, 
and that his labours may be acceptable. 
Though there be reason to suspect that 
some of the small poems at the end are 
from another hand, yet it bas been 
thought right to suppress nothing usu- 
ally placed in editions of this poet. A 
double asterisk is prefixed to those 
which our author wrote in Greek. It 
would have been easy to load the page 
with notes ; but the fewest possible have 
been inserted, and these either to assist 
memory, or for the mere English reader. 
The original text was at first intended 
to have been given with the translation; 
but as this would have so considerably 
increased the size of the work, it has 
been extended only to the Panegyric on 
the fourth Consulship of Honorius.” 


From a concise account of the 
Poet’s Life we learn that 


“ He often highly flattered the Em- 
peror of the West, and obtained several 
honours both civil and military. After 
the defeat and death of Giido, Arcadius 
and Honorius, in conjunction with the 
Roman Senate, granted him one which 
is equalled by none that ever had been 
conferred on any poet before, and which, 





* “ Postscript to the Odyssey, vol. V. 
p- 245, edition of 1726, in 12mo.” 
Gyraldus 
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Gyraldus tells us, was discovered by a 
marble, found at Rome in his time (A.D. 
1493) by Pomponius Letus, who judged 
it to be the pedestal of Claudian’s sta- 
tee in brass, which the Emperors, at 
the Senate’s request, had ordered to be 
erected for him in Trajan’s Forum. 
The following most honourable inscrip- 
tion was thereon, which is too glorious 
for the Bard not to find a place here : 


CL . CLAVDIAN!.V.C. 
CL . CLAVDIANO .V.C. TRI 
BYNO . ET NOTARIO. INTER . CAETERAS 
‘INGENTES . ARTES . PRAEGLORIOSISSIMO 
POETARYM . LICET . AD. MEMORIAM . SEM 
PITERNAM . CARMINA . AB . EODEM 
SCRIPTA . SVFFICIANT . ATTAMEN 
TESTIMONII . GRATIA . OB. IVDICI!. SVI 
PIDEM . DD. NN. ARCADIVS. ET . HONORIVS 
FELICISSIMI . ET . DOCTISSIMI 
IMPERATORES . SENATV . PETENTE 
STATVAM . IN . FORO . DIVE. TRAIANI 
ERIG! . COLLOCARIQ . IVSSERVNT. 


Of such a Poet a complete Trans- 
lation cannot but be acceptable to an 
Eoglish Reader; and it is but justiceto 
say that the Translator has ably per- 
formed his task. 

We shall take a specimen or two 
from the smaller Poems. 

‘Tue Nite; an Idyl. 
‘The man who ploughs th’ Egyptian 
svil, how bless’d! [breast, 
No wish for sable clouds pervades his 
Nor supplicates he, that with boist’rous 
force [their course, 
The winds may from the West direct 
With heavy floods of rain diffusing cold,— 
Nor, bow of various colours, to behold, 
Without dense vapours fruitful preve 
those plains; [gains ; 
The earth a full supply of moisture 
The Heav’ns are unsolicited to yield 
Or breeze or waters for the fertile field ; 
The passing stream bestows the cheer- 
ing smile; [Nile, 
The waves that overflow the banks of 
Which, bursting from the caves of South- 
ern Sun, {run ; 
Across the torrid zone with swiftness 
Endure the heat ; the burning Crab ex- 
pands ;— {lands *, 
From secret sources winding, lave our 
Founts vainly sought, which always lie 
conceal’d : ' [veal’d F, 
The hidden head to none was e’er re- 


The copious floods without a witness 
rise : , (skies. 
Their birth acknowledged under other 
The river thence his course through Li- 
bya bends ;— 
To thousand Ethiopian realms extends ; 
Feeds regions ever scorched by sultry 
ray ;— [his way ;— 
*Mong nations suffring thirst pursues 
By Meroé and black Syené flows ;— 
To cruel Blemmyes $ meand’ring goes ;— 
The Garamantes §, always unsubdued ;— 
Gyrrbei, under rocks in caverns rude,— 
Who tame wild beasts,—off ebon- 
branches tear,— 
From elephants the tusk of iv’ry, bear; — 
And people jj that a twine of arrows 
spread, [head. 
For combat always ready, round the 
“Nor does this stream increase like 
others owe [show ; 
To common cause or time, which rivers 
He neither swells with ice that melts 
from hills, (fills. 
Nor rain abundant round, the channel, 
For while sad winter other waters bloats, 
The Nile, within his banks, unruffled 


floats ; 
And when decrease each feeble river 
knows, [v’erthrows. 


This, changing order, all his bounds 
From ever-bounteous Nature, back he 
gains [streams obtains ; 
What summer’s heat from various 
And scatter’d floods, through all earth's 
empire, sought, 
Are in a single course together brought. 
When, flame, the Dog-star adds to So- 
lar ray,— {burning elay,— 
Absorbs the dews,— blocks pores of 
And all the atmosphere that lies around 
Is full of pow’rful, boiling vapours, 


found, 
To Nile then Winter, diffrent seasons, 
bears :— [shares ; 


The husbandman accustom'’d waters 

Not seas gean take sv large a sweep ; 

‘The waves, more furious than th’ Ionian 
Deep, 

A liquid surface to the fallows yield, 

O’erspreading far and wide th’ exten- 


sive field. 
Each plain is drowned ;—the oar on 
ploughlands rows : [repose, 


And oft the shepherd, when he quits 

Perhaps, in summer suddenly beholds, 

*Mid undulations swimming cot and 
folds,” 





* “ The poet alludes to his native spot, Egypt.” 

t “ Discovered at length by Bruce. Yet in the Delphin edition of our author, 
printed at Paris so early as 1677, a long and curious note (page 647) discloses a 
knowledge of the source of this river very similar to that of the British traveller.” 

? ‘A fabulous people of Ethiopia without beads, having their mouths and eyes in 


the breast.” 
§ ‘* Inhabitants of part of Libya.” 
i “ Inbabitants of Meroé,” 
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“ Tue OLp Man or Verona. 
“ How bless’d the man who, ’mid pa- 
ternal plains, 
Through life’s long course with con- 
stancy, remains ; 
The house, that met his eyes in boyish 
ars, [pears ; 
Still proves his own when hoary age ap- 
And, while with staff he struggles 
through the ground, 
He seasons counts, his roof has seen go 


round. 
Capricious Fortune him no troubles 
gave, [wave. 


Nor wandered he to taste the distant 
No merchant,—dreading fluods that lash 
the shore; [roar ; 
No soldier,—shudd’ring at the clarions’ 
The clamours never, of the courts of 
law, (bling flaw. 
Assail’d his ears with sounds of quib- 
A stranger to affairs or cities near, 
He more enjoys the sight of ether 
clear ;— 
Computes revolving time by crops of 
corn,— [adorn. 
Not names that splendid consul-robes 
To him the apples signs of Autumn 
bring, [of Spring ; 
And opening flow'rs announce return 
The very field that views the Sun's de- 
cline, 
Again receives at morn the ray divine ; 
The circle that at once his eyes survey, 
To him appears the measure of the day ; 
The oaks majestic, back to mem'ry call 
Their gradual rising from the acorn 


small ; 
The neighb’ring wood he takes delight 
to view : {grew. 


His own coeval trees that with him 

Though near Verona, yet to him the 
place 

Is equally remote with India’s race ; 

Benacus’ lake he truly knows no more 

Than waves that roll upon the Red Sea 
shore. 

But yet his strength invincible is found, 

And three-fold progeny he sees around. 

Let others travel far as distant Spain ;— 

More ways those know: most days to 
this remain.” 


On turning over a few leaves fur- 

ther, our progress is impeded by, 
“ Tue Gouty Critic. 

** What hast thou to do with feet? 
Faults in verses canst thou meet, 
Who unable prov’st to trace, 
Step by step, the measured space ? 
Thou to criticise pretend 
Stanzas by the poet penned ! 
* This line hobbies!’ such thy ery ; 
* That ’s at ott’ring word, rely ! 
Think’st thou truly, gouty elf, 
Stand should nothing ?—like thyself!” 

Wrapt up in flannel, and leaning on 
acrutch—we dare not procced furtacr. 
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56. Prolusiones partim Grecé partim 
Lating seripte, Auctore R. Trevelyan, 
A.M. Colt. Div. Joban, Cant. Editio 
altera emendatior et auctior. 8ve. 
pp. 103. Mawman. 

THIS is a publication which re- 
flects much credit both on Eton and 
on Cambridge, the noble seats of 
Learning in which Mr. Trevelyan im- 
bibed his classic and poetic taste. 

** Si in hoe Libro,” says the tuneful 
Bard, ‘* quod vel indulgentia, vel taude 
forsan prosequaris, L. B, aspicias, id 
omne acceptum retulisse pon erubes- 
cam—Etone : 

——‘ Nec me meminisse pigebit’ Etonz, 

Dum memor ipse mei, dum spiritus bos 

regat artus:’ 

At eam almivorem Matrem gratus re- 

cordabor, libens silebo. 

**Sed nunc tempus est manum, ut 
aiunt, de tabulA tollamus; tempus est 
(et rerum humanaram, viteque humane 
non grata monet necessitas!) valere ju- 
beamns id omne quod in amicitiis juve- 
nilis evi excolendis placuit, memorique 
adhue inhwret desiderio—valere jubea- 
mus id omne, quod in h&c politiore li- 
terarum suavitate versatur, gravioribus 
studiis graviorem laborem impendentes, 
impensuri,”’ 

The first and principal Poem is on 
a subject which might have animated 
a much inferior Poet; and it is not 
wonderful that on such a theme the 
Muse of Mr. Trevelyan should have 
been successful. 

“ Mors Nelsoni, Potma dignatum 
Priore Aureo Numismatum quod ex 
judicio dedit Gut. Turton, M. D. Swan- 
sew, Valliw, sub auspiciis GeorG. Au- 
Gustiss. VAL. Princ. 1807.” * 

To this Poem is prefixed the fol- 
lowing neat inscription : 

** Nobili illustrique Hugoni Percy, 
Comiti de Percy, Duci Northumbria ;— 
qui ad extremos spirabilis Nature ter- 
minos, ad America fines, Anglicani no- 
minis magnitudinem vindicavit; qui 
arduis in temporibus, in loco difficili 
et Jubrico, dum res civiles in Britannia- 
rum Senatu tangebat, firmus constabat, 
firmus eminebat; perque obstantes 
catervas sua arma, ut par est, victor 
explicuit : neque hoc solum, sed quo- 
ties suz provincie adversa res steterat, 
ista sese presentiorem et potentiorem 
amicum suis ipse prestiterat; — hoc, 
qualecunque, #stimantis animi testi- 
monium, D. D. D. Auctor.” 





* The * Nelsoni Mors” was open to 
all Europe (the literary world), and ad- 
vertized. Mr. Trevelyan’s Poem was 
sent to Dr. Turton of Swansea; and, 
when printed, inscribed to the Prince 
of Wales. 

The 
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The second article in the Volume 
(though prior in point of time) isa 
production which gaived for its Au- 
thor Academic honours. 

* Oratio Priore Pramiorum Seniori- 
bus Baccalaureis annuo propositorum 
donata, et in Curi& Cantabrigiensi re- 
citata, A.D. 1806.” 


To this also is prefixed an inscrip- 
tion; which wecopy, as Mr. Trevelyan 
is happy in this peculiar line of com- 


position ; 

**Non modo Literarum Humaniorum: 
in quibus primas facile est adeptus, sed 
omnium, que ex iisdem profluentem 
humanitatem ornant, felici cultura, 
Eximio Viro, J. Goodall, $.T.P. Hoe 
qualecunque grati animi testimonium 
D. D. D. Auctor Alumnus.” 


A Greek Ode, written for the Prize 
bestowed by Dr. Buchavan, is the 
next prominent featurein the Volume; 
and of this Ode Mr. T. thus speaks: 


* Satis notum est equalibus meis, cur 
hocce poématium haud ita pridem, typis 
commisi. Tibi autem breviter, et uti 
spero, modest@ causam exponam, A. 
D. 1805, CLraupivs Bucuanan, in Indid 
Orientali literarum veterum Professor, 

remium huic Academiz xt: atyoy sy wtow 
legavit. Hocce poématium (infra pub- 
lic factum notatumque tempus emis- 
sum) judicantium nec oculis, nec cen- 
sure subjectum fuit. Querar liceat 
* ultra promissum tempus abfuisse.’ Fa- 
cilé, uti spero, veniam dabit is qui meam 
negligentiam (si mea quidem vocanda 
est, qua illius ipsissimi fuit sese absen- 
tem facientis incuria) tali remunera- 
tione dignatus est—veniam dabit ea con- 
scientie mire accommodata severitas.” 

This Ode is inscribed : 

“ R. P. Jodrell, majori natu, ob inge- 
nii, virtutis, morum famam, meritam 
omnium venerationem adepto; qui non 
solum, Etone dum puer degerat, primis 
sese Literarum immiscuit laudibus, sed 
majora, annisque digniora aggrediens, 
tres Euripidis Trageedias sui ingenii il- 
lustravit ornamentis: D. D. D. Auctor.” 

Seventeen other compositions, 
Greek and Latin, are then given; two 
of which will be found transplanted 
into our Poetry for the present month, 
p- 446. See also our last, p. 351. 

The * Miscellanea” are inscribed, 

“Thome Denman, Eq'. Juriscons. 
Coneil. (qui non sol¥m humanioribus 
Literis illustrandis sese eximium fecit, 
sed ea omnia facilé est adeptus que le- 
gibus tractandis versantur, consultique 
subtilitatem et facundiam feliciori 
sint ingenio comprobare vel ornare,) 
Amici Testimonium, D.D.D. Auctor.” 
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57. A Poetical Rhapsody, containing 
diverse Sonnets, Odes, Elegies, Madri- 
gals, Epigrams, Pastorals, Eclogues, 
with other Poems, both in Rhyme and 
measured Verse. [By Francis Davison. 
First printed 1602. Again 1608, 1611, 
1621.] A new Edition in 3 vols. royal 
8vo. edited by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
Bart. and printed at the Private Press 
at Lee Priory, in Kent, by John War- 
wick, 1814—1817. 

WHEN the late ingenious and 
learned Thomas Warton, the admi- 
rable Historian of English Poetry, 
published his Work, the volumes 
which for the most part he criticised, 
and from which he drew bis speci- 
mens, were so rare and so little ac- 
cessible, that few Readers had any 
materials, beyond those with which 
he furnished them, to exercise their 
own judgment on. It is within 
the present century, and principally 
within the last six or seven years, 
that a fashion has arisen among cer- 
tain Poetical Antiquaries, of re- 
printing small impressions of some 
of these scarcer volumes. Bishop 
Percy, and George Ellis, and Head- 
ley, had previously exhibited Select 
Specimens; and had performed their 
respective tasks with a great deal of 
taste and ability. Ritson, who had 
neither taste, nor, in strict judgment, 
even talent, was a mere bibliographer. 

The small Lyrical pieces which had 
been gathered from the Elizabethan 
Collections, with the happiest care, 
and the nicest sense of their compa- 
rative merits, by Percy, to adorn his 
three interesting volumes of Old Bal- 
lads, first published early in the pre- 
sent Reign, may be safely pronounced 
to have laid the foundation both of 
the modern character of our National 
Pvetry, and the present rage for its 
antiquities. More than twenty years 
elapsed before Ellis's Specimens ap- 
peared ;—but these confirmed the 
deeply-spread curiosity, which was 
rapidly working upwards. 

The sale of Major Pearson’s ex- 
traordinary Collection of Old Eng- 
lish Poetry in 11788, enriched the 
stores of Farmer, Steevens, Reed, 
the Duke of Roxburgh, Malone, and 
Bindley; of all whom, except the 
two last, the Libraries have again 
been dispersed — forming, we pre- 
sume, the prima stamina of the mag- 
nifieent and unequaled treasures of 
Mr. Heber in this most valuable and 
expensive department. Nor would 

it 
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it be proper to omit the very skil- 
ful, curious, and select collection of 
Mr. Park, afterwards largely aug- 
meated by Mr. Hill, which princi- 
pally formed the rich Bibliotheca 
Anglo-Poeclica of Messrs. Longman, 
offered to the publick about two 
years ago. Mr. Park began to col- 
lect at least as early as the period 
when Pearsoo’s books were sold: 
at which sale very few of the rare 
volumes of old poetry, which would 
now be anxiously bought at many 
guineas, scarcely felched even as 
many shillings. Mr. Park’s was not 
the spirit of a vain collector: he 
bought to read and to digest: and 
hence he acquired that intimate 
knowledge with this recondite sub- 
ject, which sv justly distinguishes 
him, and which has afforded so much 
aid to his Brother Antiquaries, and to 
the full information we now possess 
in this branch of bibliography. 

The present Editor of Davison's 
Rhapsody is sufficiently known not 
to have been inattentive to these 
pursuits. He began, we believe, to 
collect about the same time with Mr. 
Park; but he did not follow this 
amusement with the same steadiness. 
More excursive in his nature, more 
various and uncertain in his occupa- 
tions, more wildly ambitious, more 
subject to fits of indolence or disgust, 
he for many succeeding years rather 
retained his taste for these things than 
made any pegs in the collection 
or study of them. At length his en- 
gagement in the publication of the 
Censura Literaria seems to have re- 
vived and fixed a greater proportion 
of his attention to this sort of know- 
ledge: and to have brought it upon 
him in lavish abundance, even in the 
midst of the most uncongenial avoca- 
tions. Men of a certain ardent tempe- 
rament are not content with domg 
things by halves. If they work at 
all, they work comprehensively, and 

at a whole subject. Sir Fgerton 
Brydges, finding the Elizabethan Mis- 
cellanies so difficult to be procured 
as to be like sealed treasures, aspired 
to open to the publick as many of them 
as were not undertaken by his friend 
Mr. Park. He printed The Puradise 
of Dainty Devises, and England's 
Helicon, at the end of The British 
Bibliographer ; and be has now given 
Davison’s Rhapsody from his own 
private press at Lee Priory. 
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Mr. Park some years ago pro- 
nounced this Book of Davison to 
be the most curious and valuable 
Collection of its day. Francis Da- 
vison, partly the Editor, and partly 
the Author of this work, was son ta 
the celebrated and unfortunate Secre- 
tary to Queen Elizabeth, the date of 
whose death, hitherto unknown, Sir 
E. B. thinks he has ascertained to 
have been the year 1609. Of the son, 
no particulars are preserved. His 
Editor considers him to have been a 
dependent on the Court, aud to have 
died before the 4th Edition of his 
Book in 1621. As little is recorded 
of his brother, Waxtea, his colleague 
in this publication. Another brother, 
Curistoruer, is here also brought 
to light as a versifier of two of the 
Psalms ; of 15 of which there are ver- 
sifications by Francis Davison which 
are harmonious, forcible, and poe- 
tical. These are transcribed from a 
MS. in the British Museum. 

The great question which a cen- 
sorious Critic will ask regarding these 
revivals of forgotten poetry is, Cud 
Bono? This is a question which it 
will not be expected that the Editors 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine should 
ask! These volumes, for the long 
period of nearly ninely years, have 
dealt in the light of history! It has 
been their prime purpose to draw 
aside the black and enveloping veil 
from the figure of Time! to shew 
the varying costumes of the mind, as 
well as of the person, in diflereat ages; 
to make the past familiar to the pre- 
sent; and to go, beyond the necessities 
of mankind, into their refinements 
and theic pleasures! The hard-minded 
man, who deals only in that which 
he deems primarily useful; he who 
prides himself on a supposed strength 
of reasoning, by which he imagines 
that he has purified himself from the 

rejudices and caprices of weaker and 
ess philosophic intellects, may tell 
us, that ~~ of this sort teach no- 
thing : that the passions are the same 
in every age: that people loved, and 
hated: that they praised solitude ; 
and abused courts; and deprecated 
the success of envy and malignity in 
the days of Queen Blizabeth, as they 
do now! But did they do it in the 
same | e? Has not every age 


its peculiar tints of colouring? has 
it not numerous adventitious peculi- 
As we travel into foreign 

countries 


arities? 
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countries for the sake of emancipa- 
ting our opinions from the benumb- 
ing effects of long habit, so we ought 
to make excursiuns into distant ages, 
that comparison and novelty may 
free us from the slavery of tempo- 
rary mental fashions. . 

It would be the blind admiration 
of an unenlightened passion for past 
times, to deny that there is much in 
our old poetry which is tedious, 
crude, childish, and unworthy of a 
more polished g#ra. But a judge of 
the most fastidious taste and most un- 
biassed opinions may conscientiously 
and uoreservedly pronounce,that there 
is much io them which the greatest 
modern genius cannot study without 
pleasure and improvement. 

The former Editions of this Work 
are all contained in a 12mo, or small 
8vo volumes. The only copy known of 
the first Edition, 1602, is that which 
was Major Pearson's, and afterwards 
passed to Mr. Malone. The present 
is from the second Edition, 1608. But 
all the four Editions have been col- 
lated, by the indefatigable zeal of Mr. 
Haslewood, for this re-print. The 
arrangement (which varied in the 
old Editions) is new. The First 
Votume contains Poems of, Miscel- 
laneous Authors, Sir John Davies, 
Thomas Watson, Thomas Campion, 
Henry Constable, Mary Countess of 
Pembroke, &:.—The Seconp Vo- 
LUME contains a set of Poems, which 
are. designated as Anonymous in Da- 
vison’s Preface, and of which a few 
had the signature of Ignoto, or A.W. 

Sir E. B. for some time flattered him- 
self that he had made a valuable dis- 
covery, and should be able to fix 
them to Sir Walter Raleigh, to whom 
those with the name of Jgnoto had 
been hitherto ascribed. However, 
Mr. James Boswell, on the autho- 
rity of a note of Mr. Malone, re- 
ferred Sir E. to a MS. of Sir Symonds 
D’Ewes in. the British Museum, con- 
taining a full list of all the Poems of 
A.W. in which are included all the 
Anonymous Poems, which now form 
the second volume of The Rhapsody. 
Who A. W. was, Sir E. cannot dis- 
cover. The Tuirp Votume con- 
tains the Poems of the two Davisons, 
with the addition of the Versification 
of the Psaims from the MS. in the 
British Museum. 

- A Critical Preface is prefixed to 
each volume, in which the Editor 
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endeavours to draw. sound limits be- 
tween that unreflecting passion for 
what is old, which has excited so 
much ridicule, and that indiscrimi- 
nate disgust to it, which half-culti- 
vated minds are so fond of exhi- 
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biting. The Editor is not of the 
School of the Shakespeare Annota- 
tors: he writes no long disquisitions 
on incidental allusious: neither here, 
nor at the bottom of the text, does 
he load his pages with verbal criti- 
cism : he touches only on the gene- 
ral spirit of these compositions, and 
examines only how far they possess 
the ingredients of genuine pvetry ; 
such as has its foundation in the heart 
of man; and such as it onght to be 
in all ages and all countries; but still 
with reterence to the manner in which 
these main ingredients are modified 
by time and habit; and the state of 
language, and the degree of intellec- 
tual refinement. 

Our modern presses have put forth 
so many re-prints of our poetical an- 
cestors of this wra, principally from 
the same school of Editorship, that 
a sort of Elizabethan Library of pve- 
try might now be formed from them. 
For instance, the Mirror for Magis- 
trates, by Mr. Haslewood, and the 
Heliconia, by Mr. Park ; with the cu- 
rious Tracts of the Roxburghe Club, 
and the pieces from the private press 
of Mr. Alexander Boswell; added to 
The Raleigh; the Poems of Nicholas 
Breion ; the Tract of Robert Greene; 
and the Excerpta Tudoriana, from 
the Lee Priory Press, in addition to 
the present Work of Davison; and 
the two Collections called The Pe- 
radise, &c. and The’ Helicon, al- 
ready mentioned. The Critical Tracts 
also of Puttenham, &c. which Mr. 
Haslewood has collected in two 4to. 
volumes, belong to this set. 

It is not easy to guess how it could 
have happened, that a man of Francis 
Davison's talents and acquirements 
should have gone to his grave with- 
out having left to posterity any other 
traces of his existence than this sin- 
gle literary present. The ardour of 
mind which is an inseparable ingre- 
dient of poetical power, is almost al- 
ways accompanied by ambition, or 
at least a strong love of fame. It 
was not the world’s insensibility to 
this production which blighted his 
hopes, and destroyed his spirits: for 


this little. book- was certainly well. 
received, 
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received, and very popular. In the 
present day, it is scarcely possible 
that such a man could have died 
utterly unnoticed. And it is clear 
from the gossiping letters of Row- 
land White, John Chamberlaine, Gar- 
rard, and other news-writers of those 
times, that men of the world were 
not then less curious regarding the 
private history of their contempo- 
raries than they are now. They had 
not indeed the advantage of printed 
Newspapers, Magazines, and Obitu- 
aries. But what was written privately 
was necessarily more minute and less 
restrained than that which is com- 
municated through the public press. 

We select one specimen of Francis 
Davison's poetry, which we take be- 
cause it is short. 


Ope I. 
That only his Mistress’s beauty and voice 
please him. 

“ Passion may my judgment blear, 
Therefore sure | will not swear 

That others are not pleasing: 
But | speak it to my pain, 
And my life shal! it maintain, 

None else yields my heart easing. 


Ladies, I do think there be 
Other some as fair as she 
ho’ none have fairer features) ; 
But my turtle-like affection 
Since of ber I made election, 
Scorns other fairest creatures. 


Surely I will not deny 
But some others reach as high 

With their sweet warbling voices : 
But since her notes charm’d mine ear, 
Even the sweetest tunes I hear 

To me seem rude harsh noises.” 


58. Dodsley’s Annual Register for 
1807; continued from vol. LXXXV. 
#. 137. Rivingtons. 

GLADLY do we perceive that the 
energy of the Old School, if not 
rapid, is still energetic; that the 
Writer of the “ History of Europe” 
pursues the same manly and inde- 
pendent conduct which guided the 
pen of bis illustrious Precursor ; and 
that the subjects of the present Vo- 
lame are as valuable as they are highly 
interesting. 

« By the unfortunate termination of 
the Polish Campaign, with the Peace 
concluded between the Allies and the 
Ruler of France, the hope of re-estab- 
lishing the independence of the Con- 
tinent was suspended.—The King of 
Prussia now felt the deplorable results 
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of that fallacious policy, which had in- 
duced him to withhold his assistance 
from other potentates in their efforts 
to stem the current of French 

sion. His errors had, indeed, drawn 
down on him the severest calamities. 
They had deprived him of considerable 
territories and revenues, but inflicted a 
keener wound on his sensibility, by im- 
pairing his weight and consequence in 
Europe. 

** Scarcely was the Peace of Tilsit 
ratified, when the restless Government 
of France, with a pernicious industry 
in evil that seemed for ever augment- 
ing, began to conceive new projects of 
aggrandizement or revenge. By the in- 
trigues of the Cabinet of the Thuille- 
ries, the Royal Family of Spain was 
placed in a state of the most disgraceful 
altercation, and made to exhibit scenes 
which were highly offensive tu decency 
as well as subversive of secial order, 
This wicked machination was but the 
prelude to rendering the Spanish Mo- 
narchy dependent on France. Terrified 
by the continued meaaces of the ini- 
quitous power which at that time was 
the scourge of Nations, the Prince Re 
gent of Portugal reluctantly took mea- 
sures calculated to offend the oldest and 
firmest Ally of the House of Braganza; 
till, weary of Gallic oppression, and per- 
ceiving that subserviency must lead to 
inevitable ruin, his Royal Highness, in 
order to escape entire abasement, at 
length threw himself into the arms of 
forgiving amity; and putting bimself 
under its generous protection, trans- 
ferred the seat of his government, with 
the hopes and fortunes of his illustrious 
family, to bis American dominions. 

** Unable to assail Great Britain in 
arms, the Continental Tyrant endea- 
voured to perfect his system for dis- 
tressing the English commerce. A prin- 
ciple of retaliation was adopted by the 
British Cabinet, with a view of retort- 
ing on the enemy the effects of his own 
violence and injustice. 

** A Revolution occurred at Constan- 
tinople, accompanied by events that 
ended in the deposition of Selim II. 
That sovereign was succeeded by his 
nephew, who had the huménity to spare 
the life of the dethroned sultan. 

“« England this year employed the bra- 
very of ber gubjects in three grand ex- 
peditions to various parts of the world. 
The policy of each of these enterpriges 
was greatly controverted. Every care 
has been taken to present as ample an 
account of them as could be given, by 
the most diligent attention to a great 
mass of documents of every description. 
The last of these undertakings, t ~ 
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tack on Copenhagen, was assigned as a 
principal reason by the Emperor Alex- 
ander, for dissolving the bonds of friend- 
ship which subsisted between Great Bri- 
tain and Russia. 

*¢ The domestic history of the Coun- 
try affords objects of much importance. 
The measures relative to finance, sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons, are 
curious, though perhaps of doubtful 
tendency. In framing the narrative of 
the proceedings which led to a change 
of his Majesty’s servants, the chief study 
has been to preserve rigid impartiality 
and correctness, The benevolent will 
hail this period as one in which the 
humanity of the Nation shone forth 
with peculiar lustre: Mr. Wilberforce 
and his laudable coadjutors at length 
reaped the reward of their labours to 
prevail on their Countrymen to re- 
ounce a traffic which doomed the 
children of Africa to deplore their ex- 
istence; the Legislature passed a Bill 
for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
certainly to the great satisfaction of 
almost every part of the community not 
deriving emolument from that execra- 
ble commerce. Besides the circum- 
stances above enumerated, many other 
particulars worthy of attention will be 
discovered in the Parliamentary trans- 
actions.” 

We observe with real pleasure that 
the Volume for 1808 may be ex- 
pected early in the present Winter. 


59. Report from the Committee of the 
Hon. the House of Commons on the 
Employment of Boys in Sweeping of 
Chimneys ; together with the Minutes 
of the Evitlence taken before the Com- 
mittee, and an Appendix. Ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed, 
June 23, 1817. Published under the 
Divection of the Society for superseding 
the Necessity of Climbing Boys: with 
Notes and Observations; a complete 
List of Persons using the Machine, 
and a Descriptive Engraving of it ; 
8vo, pp. 118, Baldwin and Co, 

THE laudable exertions of this 
truly benevolent Society are in a 
fair train cf ultimate success. The 
zeal and activity, in particular, of 
their worthy Treasurer, under whose 
direction, by an especial request of 
the Society, this Report has been re- 
printed with notes and observations, 
cannot be too highly commended. 

Petitions having been presented to 
the House of Commons, from the 
Cities of London, Westminster, and 
Bath; from the populous towns of 
Sheffield, avd other places; agg the 
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Petitions having been referred to a 
Committee, of which the Hon. A. G, 
Bennet was Chairman ; 


“‘ The Committee, which was attend- 
ed by some of its most distinguished 
Members, lost no time in proceeding on 
the reference, and, owing to the intelli- 
gence and indefatigable zeal and atten- 
tion of the Honourable Chairman, the 
Report was prepared.”’ 

“ The result of the inquiry thus in- 
stituted by the House of Commons has 
more than confirmed the statements 
made in the several publications of the 
Society, by whom the utmost care has 
been taken to avoid the language of de- 
clamation, or to work upon the public 
feeling by exaggerated statements. The 
error, if any, has been of a contrary de- 
scription; but it will be compensated 
ultimately by the confidence to which 
it entitles them from a judicious publick, 
who will have to acknowledge that, in 
renouncing a vicious system, they have 
not yielded to the clamour of visionary 
enthusiasts, but have given their reason- 
able assent to the proposed alternative 
in consequence of the conviction pro- 
duced by the steady and persevering 
efforts of the Committee of the Society, 
who, as men of the world, and men of 
business, studied to mature for practice 
what they had long felt desirable in 
theory.—In conclusion, the Editor trusts 
he will not be deemed presumptuous in 
stating his full conviction, by which he 
abides, and from which he has never 
deviated, founded as it is on an unre- 
mitting attention to the plan, com- 
menced in all the fervour and buoyancy 
of youth, and only more concentrated 
towards its object by the lapse of 14 
years: That Machines, upon Smart’s 
construction, are capable of cleansing a 
very large majority of common chimney 
flues. —That all other flues, of every 
description, admit of being cleansed by 
mechanical means, more or less expen- 
sive and complicated, according to cir- 
cumstances. — That the flues most diffi- 
cult for the Machine are precisely those 
which are the most dangerous for the 
climbing-boy.—That, therefore, the em- 
ployment of them in the former case is 
unnecessary, in the latter barbarous, 

“ W. Tooke. 
“ Bedford-row, Aug. 1, 1817.” 


60. The Canary Bird, \2mo. pp. 230. 
Harris. 


WE have frequently had occasion 
to mention the name of this worthy 
Publisher, as the genuine successor of 
the benevolent and intelligent Mr. 
John Newbery, famed in olden a 
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for his judicious selection of Books 
of rational Amusement for the ris- 
ing generation. Steadily pursuing the 
same laudable exertions, new bovks, 
for the entertainment and instruction 
of youth, are coutiaually issuing from 
the corner of St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
calculated, we conscientiously assert, 
to form the morals and fix the reli- 
gious principles of the juvenile Reader. 

The little Volume now before us 
is a work of Fancy, of whith the Au- 
thor thus modestly speaks: 


“ In the excellent Mrs. Trimmer’s 
Tatroduction to her ‘ Fabulous Histories’ 
she teaches her young readers ‘ to con- 
sider them, not as containing the real 
conversation of birds (for that it is im- 
possible we should ever understand), but 
as a series of Fables, intended to con- 
vey moral instruction applicable to 
them,’ &c. In the same light the fol- 
lowing history is wished to be taken. 

** [It would be ungenerous not to ac- 
knowledge that the idea of the Canary 
Bird’s tale was taken from that of the 
Donkey, by an unknown, but aningenious 
and entertaining Author. The delight 
which that little book afforded to many 
children nearly connected with the au- 
thor of the Canary Bird, was the in- 
ducement to write its history; and it is 
hoped that it will afford afew hours of 
i t amus t to others of the 
rising generations besides those indivi- 
duals for whose particular gratification 
the Canary Bird is made to tell his tale.” 


The Canary Bird prattles through- 
out very prettily, and thus concludes: 





“In the gourse of my wanderings, 
having met with a great many children 
of different dispositions, and various 
tempers, | have naturally become an 
amentive ‘observer of their manners; I 
have grown fond of watching them in 
their amusements, at their meals, and 
in their.hours of application, and I have 
drawn many conclusions from what I 
have seen. To enter into a long and 
elaborate discussion upon the result of 
my observation, would neither be con- 
sistent with the character of a Canary 
Bird, nor suit my inclinations, nor prove 
an amusement to the tender age for 
which I write; but as it is natural for 
ehildren to be interested in the pursuits 
of children, and to be curious in regard 
to those must nearly allied to them in 
age and intellect, I thought that an 
account of some of the young people 
with whom I have become acquainted, 
might be not only amusing but in- 
structive. Under this impression, I 
have written a short account of my life 

Gent. Mao, November, 1817. 
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and adventures, and I now offer them 
to the perusal of my young friends, with 
a sincere hope that if they are good 
they will have pleasure in recogniz- 
ing their likenesses in the many chil- 
dren I have been fortunate enough to 
meet with, or if otherwise, they may be 
stimulated to imitate characters so wor- 
thy of being presented as examples,” 


61. Juliet; or, The Reward of Filiai 
Affection. A Tale for Youth. By a 
Lady. \2mo. pp. 71. Harris. 

A pretty little Tale, illustrated by 
six neat Engravings, and well adapted 
for the amusement and instruction of 
the Juvenile Reader. 


62. The Port Folio; or, a School Girl's 
Selection. By a Lady. \2mo, pp. 
164. Harris. 


THIS Work, like the two preced- 
ing, may be safely recommended as 
a pleasing and instructive Christmas 
present. The young Lady’s selections 
are creditable to her taste. 


** The Portfolio,” to use the words of 
Leonora, the Heroine of the Tales, “ con- 
tains other matter than my drawings. 
When I used to return home for the bo- 
lidays, one of my employments was to 
transcribe from different bovks what- 
ever I thought worthy of preservation. 
These I selected principally for the en- 
tertainment of my school-fellows, to 
whom I read them occasionally, when I 
returned,” 


63. Time's Telescope for 1818; a com- 
plete Guide to the Almanack : contain- 
ing an Explanation of Saints Days ; 
Comparative Chronology ; Astronomi- 
cal Occurrences; Naturalist’s Diary ; 
and Outlines of Geology and Minera- 
logy. 12mo. pp. \vi, 328. Sherwood, 
Neely, and Jones. 


WE should be sorry to see Old 
Time lay aside his Telescope while 
the powers of his Instrument remain 
undiminished. This period we imagine 
is far distant, from the appearance of 
the present Volume, which is quite 
equal in eotertainment and iostruc- 
tion to any that have preceded it, 
The subjects of Geology and Mine- 
ralogy are treated in a very popular 
and pleasing way. We have several 
times noticed this Work. See vol. 
LXXXIII. part ii. p.663. LXXXYV. 
part i. p. 155, LXXXVI. part ii, 
pp. 156, 536. 
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Nearly cighteen years ago Sir S, E. 
Brypees published a First Volume of a 
New Edition of so much of the Thea- 
trum Poetarum of Epwarp Puituips, 
the nephew of Milton, as regarded the 
English Poets. A combination of ac- 
cidental circumstances has hitherto de- 
layed his giving to the Publick the 
concluding volume, which will bring the 
Poets down to 1675. At length that 
Volume is in the Press: and it is now 
mentioned with the hope of gaining any 
additional information which .those en- 
gaged in similar pursuits may choose to 
communicate. The lists and characters 
even of the most obscure Poets from the 
accession of King James I. wiil be am- 
ple: but it can scarcely be expected that 
in this voluminous wra no forgotten ver- 
sifier shoula escape his notice: Phillips’s 
character of those whom he records will 
generally be found just.—In the years 
elapsed since the publication of the First 
Volume, during which his attention has 
been turned to this branch of Bibliogra- 
phy, Sir S. E. Brydges has had an oppor- 
tunity of forming a distinct, if not an 
accurate, estimate of most of those whu 
have pretensions to any character. K. 
Greene, Breton, Lodge, Raleigh, W. 
Browne, Sir H. Wotton, Geo. Wither, 
Lord Pembroke, Stanley, J. Hall, Barks- 
dale, and Wm. Hammond, he has en- 
deavoured to restore to public favour: 
and in the execution of this task has 
been more guided by a desire to gratify 
the taste of the lovers of general criti- 
cism, than the curiosity of the minute 
and plodding Antiquary. The period 
which this new volume will embrace will 
be the more interesting, because it,has 
hitherto wanted an Historian — the ad- 
mirable work of Warton having been 
stopped by his death at the close of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, 

Nearly ready for Publication : 

The Life and Errors of Joun Dunton, 
Citizen of London; with the Lives and 
Characters of more than a Thousand 
Contemporary Divines, and other Per- 
sons of Literary eminence. To which 
are added, Dunton’s Conversation in 
freland; Selections from his other Ge- 
nuine Works; and a faithful Portrait 
of the Author, 

Curialia Miscellanea; or, Anecdotes 
of Old Times, Regal, Neble, Gentilitial, 
and Miscellaneous: including several 
Anecdotes of the Royal- Household, and 
the Manners and Customs of the Court, 
at an early period of the English His- 
tory. By Samuet Pees, Esq. Anthor of 
** Anecdotes of the English Language.” 

Remarks, Moral, Practical, and Fa- 
‘cetious, on various interesting subjects ; 
selected from the Writings of the late 
Wiu1am Hutton, Esq. F.A.8.S, 





Anecdotes respecting Cranbourn 
Chase, with a very concise Account of 
it; together with the Rural Amuse- 
ments it afforded our Ancestors in the 
Days of Yore. 

Mr. Witiiam Urcort, of the London 
Institugion, will publish in the course of 
the ensuing Month, in Three Volumes, 
8vo. ‘* A Bibliographical Account of the 
principal Works on English Topography ; 
distinguishing those of which there are 
Large Paper Copies. To the Collectors 
of the Local History of England, this 
Work will form a valuable source of in- 
formation, containing a complete col- 
lation of each volume, lists of the 
Plates, and of such Pedigrees as are not 
incorporated with the Letter-press. 

Mr. Britton’s Fourth Number of Win- 
CHESTER CATHEDRAL: the Fifth, to 
finish the volume, will be ready at Christ- 
mas. At the same time will appear the 
First Number of “ The History, &c. of 
York CATHEDRAL,” with six Engravings, 
by J. Le Keux, H. Le Keux, Scott, &c. 
from Drawings by Blore and Mackenzie. 

Mr. ApaM Stark's History of Gains- 
burgh. To which will be added, an Ac- 
count of Stow, principally in illustration 
of its claim to be considered as the Roman 
Sidnacester. With five engravings. 

The Third Volume of Mr. Shaw Ma- 
son's ** Statistical Survey of Ireland.” 

To the works relative to the late Em- 
bassy to China, announced in p. 250, we 
have now to add a third by Capt. Bast 
Hat, of the Lyra, which will relate 
chiefly to the nautical surveys and dis- 
coveries, and be accompanied with new 
charts of the Chinese seas. 

Essays, on the Wisdom of God. By 
the Rev. Danie, Tyerma”, of Newport, 
Isle of Wight. 

A Translation of Tasso’s ‘* Jerusalem 
Delivered,” by the Rev. J. H. Yunt, AM. 
late Fellow of Trinity Coll, Cambridé 4, 

The Life of the Right Honourable 
Joun Poitpot Curran, late Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland; with a Portrait and 
Vignette: by CuarLes Paiiutrs, Esq. 
Barrister at Law: comprising an Ac- 
count of the legal, political, and private 
life of Mr. Curran, together with anec- 
dotes and characters of his most distin- 
guished contemporaries, many of them 
collected from his own lips. 

Letters from the Hon. Hor. WALPOLE, 
to Georct Montacu, Esq. from the year 
1736 to 1770, now first published from 
the Originals in possession of the Editor. 

Sensibility, the Stranger, and other 
Poems, by W. C, HARVEY. 

An Essay on the Prolongation of Life 
and Conservation of Health, unfolding 
original views and fundamental princi- 
ples for their attainment, and embracing 
observations on the nature, cause, and 
treat- 
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treatment of some of the principal Dis- 
eases which assail the British constitu- 
tion in its native climate. Translated 
from the French of MM. Gitbert and 
HALLE, with notes, by J. Jounson, M.D. 

Mr. A. T. THOMSON is preparing a se- 
cond edition of the London Dispensatory, 
which will contain all the improvements 
in Pharmaceutical Chemist ry, and the al- 
terations which have taken place in the 
British Pharmacopeias, since its first 
appearance; and also Synonymes of the 
names of the articles of the Materia Me- 
dica, and the preparations, in the French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Hindos- 
tanée languages. 

Synoptical Catalogue of British Birds, 
intended to identify the species men- 
tioned by different names in several Ca- 
talogues already extant. Forming a 
Text-book to some Observations which 
the Autbor intends to publish occasion- 
ally. By Tuomas Forster, F.L.S. &c. 

Messrs. Hooker and Taytor’s work 
on the Mosses of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, which will contain figures and de- 
seriptions of each species native of these 
islands ; with Plates of the Genera. 

Mr. Hooker has likewise the first 
Number of a work ready tor publication 
on the new and rare or little known Ex- 
otic Cryptugamic Plants : with which will 
be incorporated those collected in South 
America, by Messrs. HUMBOLDT and Bon- 
PLAND; and various other interesting sub- 
jects in the possession of the Author and 
his bota:ical friends. This will have nu- 
merous Plates, and appear in octavo. 

The Metevrologist’s Annual Tables for 
recording Diurnal Observations of the 
Weather, as well as Annual results.— 
Also a Foliv Chart, entitled the Meteoro- 
logist’s Assistant, accompamed with a 
card explanatory of the Mode of Nota- 
tien. By SHomas Hanson, Surgeon. 

The Fifteenth Volume of the “ Ency- 
clopedia Londinensis,” containing fifty- 
eight Engravings ; the subject. of the 
Frontispiece 1s Mineralogy, which is the 
prominent article of the volume. 

The Juvenile Botanist’s Companion ; 
or, Complete Guide to the Vegetable 
Kingdom, by R.J. Tnornton, M.D. 

An Explanation of tbe Principles and 
Proceedings of the Provident Institution 
at Bath for Savings. ByJonn HayGartn, 
M.D. With the first year’s report, &c. 

Preparing for Publication. 

Madame de Staeu’s new work on the 
French Kevolution; printed, both in 
French and English, under the superin- 
tendance of Mr. WILLIAM SCHLEGEL, the 
literary executor of the Baroness. 

The Lovers of Poetry will rejoice to 
hear that the Fourth Canto of Lord By- 
ron’s “Childe Harold” has arrived in 
town from the Continent. 
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Poems, By Ricnarp Hart, author of 
“ The Hermit,” &c. 

Letters of Witttam, first Duke of 
Qurensporovucn, Lord High Treasurer 
of Scotland, are printing from the ori- 
ginals, with portraits and fac similes. 

The Manuscripts of the late Mr, 
Spence, of Greenock, were some time 
ago submitted to Mr. Herscukt, who 
has selected the must complete for pub- 
lication. The students of pure mathe- 
matics will be gratified to hear, that the 
volume now preparing contains, besides 
the ingenious Essay on Logarithmic 
Transcendents, unpublished tracts in 
the same class of che science, equally 
new andelegant. A biographical sketch 
of the Author, by his friend Mr Joan 
GALt, will be prefixed. 

*“*A Survey of Staffordshire, contain- 
ing the antiquities of that county, of 
G. Sampson Erdeswick, Esq.’’ collated 
with many MS copies of the work, and 
with the addition of numerous notes, 
from Wyrley, Sir Simon Degge, Burton 
Chetwynd, the Rev. Robert Smith, Bi- 
shop Lyttleton, the Rev Theophilus 
Buckeridge, Samuel Pipe Wolferstan, 
Esq. and other authorities. Embellished 
with plates. By the Rev. Tuomas Har- 
woop, B.D. F.S.A. 





The various and extensive Collection 
of our old friend Joun Carrer (which 
will shortly come under the hammer of 
Mr. SotHeBy) contains many subjects 
of great interest to the Antiquary: among 
articles of peculiar value may be included 
his most valuable collection of sketches 
of the Antiquities throughout England 
and Wales, from 1764 to 1816, in 28 vo- 
lumes large folio, and several most beau- 
tifal and highly-finisbed drawings of the 
Cathedrals of York, Durham, &c. with 
the copy-right, plates, &c. of his various 
architectural works: these will be ae- 
companied by his very interesting col- 
lection of reliques of ancient architec- 
ture, tessera, busts, paintings, and paint- 
ed glass, ancient carved chairs, and other 
rare curiosities. 

Mr. Joun Broster, of Chester, will 
dispose of by Auction, in the month of 
January next, nine full-length Portraits 
of the Earls of Chester, from Hugh Lu- 
pus to the Royal assumption of the title. 
It is supposed that this is the stained 
glass that before the Reformation deco- 
rated the windows of the Chapter-house 
in the Cathedral, Chester, the mause- 
leum of these Earls. It was purchased 
by the Brereton family, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, to decorate the mag- 
nificent mansion at Brereton, built by 
inigo Jones, and is considered as the 
most ancient perfeet Stained Glass in 
this Kingdom. It is now removed from 
Ather- 
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Atherstone, in Warwickshire, to Ches- 
ter; together with the Arms of the whole 
of the Privy Counsellors in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, very fine and large— 
an original portrait of the Queen, and 
other curiosities of that period. 





Mr. Mupie’s GRAND SERIES OF MEDALS. 

We hail with satisfaction the progress 
of this noble series of Medals, as the 
extraordinary beauty of the workman- 
ship, and the popularity of the subjects, 
will very probably excite a taste for a 
species of Engraving which is at pre- 
sent confined to a few Artists and Ama- 
teurs, and thus be the means of ad- 
vancing the Art of Medal Engraving 
from its present low condition in this 
country. Mr. Mitts is indeed a very 
promising young Artist, and Mr. Wess 
is gifted with no ordinary ability in the 
execution of medallic busts; but our 
Artists are yet much behind the ex- 
quisite finishing and accuracy of the 
French and Italian Medalists, How in- 
deed could it have been otherwise, when 
this particular branch of Engraving has 
been so little encouraged, and conse- 
quently so little practised in England, 
and no branch of Engraving demands 
so much practice for the attainment of 
proficiency as this? To the spirit of Mr. 
Mupie, the proprietor, in bringing out 
so extended, and in England so unex- 
ampled a work, the publick owe much 
obligation. He bas enriched the stock 
of the memorials of British greatness ; 
enriched it with the most permanent 
of memorials that Art can furnish, a 
memorial that runs parallel with ages, 
and, as the Greek and Roman Medals 
prove, survives the successive rise and 
ruin of empires. —The following is a 
brief description of the seventeen which 
are already published. 

1. The first medal has the head of 
his Majesty on the Oéverse ; and on the 
Reverse, the figures of Religion, Faith, 
and Honesty, as descriptive of the more 
permanent virtues of his character: en- 
graved by Depau.is. 

2. Prince Regent on the Obverse, en- 
graved by Mr. Mitts;—and on the Re- 
verse an Allegory of the result of the 
War, obtainment of Peace, and the de- 
struction of Napoleon’s power, with the 
inscriptions, Treaties of Peace, and 
Armis et consiliis. 

3. Head of the Duke of York on the 
Olwerse-—On the Reverse the Queen is 
described presenting Colours to the Stu- 
dents of the Military College at Sand- 
hurst, On one of the Colours is this 
motto, / tres acqguirit eundo. 

4. Gbverse. Bust of General Aber- 
cromby.— Reverse. A starting borse, 
with pyramids in the back-ground, both 


Mr. Mudie’s Grand Series of Medals. 
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allusive to the hostile cireumstance of 
the Landing of the British in Egypt, 
and the first impression made by it on 
the invaders, The Bust is by Mr. Wass, 
and is of admirable execution, and 
highly curious from its being nearly in 
a front view. 

5. Obverse. Head of the Duke of 
Wellington.— Reverse. Spain and Por- 
tugal imploring the aid of England, re- 
presented by two females with out- 
stretched arms on the sea-shore, near 
which British shipping bas arrived. A 
French eagle is seen pursuing the Pe- 
ninsula fugitives. 

6. Obverse. Duke of Wellington,—- 
Reverse. Surrender of Pampeluna to 
the British. 

7. Obverse. Head of Lord HillL— 
Reverse. Destruction of the forts and 
bridge at Almaraz. 

8. Obverse. Head of the Duke of 
Wellington —Reverse. Pursuit of the 
French across the Pyrenees. 

9. Obverse. Head of Britannia.—Re- 
verse. Lord Wellington amidst trophies 
of war, establishing in France the Bour- 
bon standard by the conclusive victory 
at Toulvuse. 

10. Obverse. The flight of Napoleon 
from Elba. This Obverse of most ex- 
traordinary beauty in design and exe- 
cution, is the work of Brenet, as that 
of the Reverse is by Depautis. It repre- 
sents Mercury inviting Europe to arms. 

11. Obverse. Head of the Marquis 
of Anglesea.— Reverse. The celebrated 
cavalry charge under Lord Anglesea, 
against the French Imperial Guard, 
This is one of the most exquisitely 
drawn and finished medals in Europe. 
The Reverse is engraved by DEPautis. 

12. Obverse. A Scotch soldier, with 
this motto, Memo me impune lacessit.— 
Reverse. The names of the different 
countries where the Scotch so succes- 
fully fought are here surrounded by 
branches of thistle and laurel. 

13. Obverse. Head of the Duke of 
Wellington.— Reverse. A broad laurel 
wreath encircling the names of the chief 
victories in the late war 

14. Obverse. Duke of Wellington.— 
Reverse. Colonnade of the Louvre. 

15. Obverse. Napoleon Buonaparte 
in his military dress.— Reverse. Buo- 
naparte on the quarter-deck of the Bel- 
leropbon ; another man of war in the 
distance. This is regarded by the cri- 
tics as almost a miracle of high finish- 


ing. It is by BRENET. 
16. Obverse. Head of Britannia— 
Reverse. The repose of Hercules. His 


feet on the prostrated Napoleon standard, 
17. Obverse. Lord Exmouth.— Rev. 


Neptune and a sea-horse, as descriptive 
of Britain’s empire of the ocean. 
SELECT 
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MONODY 
Ow tHe Princess Cuartotrs. 


Written by Tuomas Campsect, Esg. and 
So by Mrs. Vanriey at the Theatre 
yal, Drury Lane, Nov. 20. 
RITONS! altho’ our task is but to show 
The scenes and passions of fictitious 
woe, 
Thiok not we come this night without a part 
In that deep sorrow of the public heart, 
Which like a shade hath darken’d every 
place, [face. 
And moisten’d with a tear the manliest 
The bell is scarcelyhush’d in Windsor’s piles, 
That toll’d a requiem thro’ the solemn ailes 
For ber, the Royal Flower, low laid in dust, 
That was your fairest hope, your fondest 


trust, 
Unconscious of the doom, we dreamt, 
alas! [should pass, 


That e’en these walls, ere many months 
(Which but return sad acceats for her 
now,) [brow, 
Perhaps had witness’d her benignant 
Cheer’d by the voice ye would have rais’d 
on high, 
In bursts of British love and loyalty. 
But Britain, now thy Chief, thy People, 
mourn, [lorn ; 
And Claremont’s home of love is lett for- 
There, where the happiest of the happy 
dwelt, [felt 
The scutcheon glooms—and Royalty hath 
A grief that every bosom feels its own— 
The blessing of a Father’s heart o’er- 
thrown— 
The most belov’d and most devoted Bride 
Torn from an agonized Husband’s side, 
Who, long as Memory holds her seat, shall 
view {adieu ! 
That speechless, more than spoken, last 
When the fix’d eye long look’d connubial 
Yaith, 
And beam’d affection in the trance of death. 
Sad was the pomp that yester-night be- 
held, [swell’d, 
As with the mourner’s heart the anthem 
While torch succeeding torch illum'd each 
high 
And banner’d arch of England’s chivalry— 
The rich-plum’d canopy—the gorgeous 
pall— {wall— 
The sacred march—and sable vested 
These were not rites of inexpressive shew, 
But hallow’d as the types of real woe. 
Daughter of England! for a Nation's sighs, 
A Nation’s heart went with thine obsequies; 
And oft shall Time revert a look of grief 
On thine existence, beautiful and brief. 
Fair Spirit! send thy blessing from 
above [love ; 
To realms where thou art canoniz’d by 
Give to a father’s, husband’s, bleeding 
mind, [kind ;— 
The peace that Angels jend to human 





] 


POETRY. 


To us, who in thy lov’d remembranee fee! 

A sorrowing, yet a soul-ennobling zeal, 

A loyalty that touches all the best 

And loftiest principles of England's 
breast :— 

Still may thy name speak concord from 
the tomb, 

Still in the Muse’s breath thy memory 
bloom— 

They shall describe thy life, thy form 
pourtray ; {away 

But all the love that mourns thee swept 

’Tis not in language or expressive arts 

To paint—ye feel it, Britons, in your hearts. 





DIRGE 
On the Funeral of the Princess Cuaatorre 
of Wales. By Joun F. M. Dovaston, 
Esq. A.M. Author of “ The British 
Melodies,” &c. &c. 
Mvwynen Gwynedd, 
The sweet Melody of North Wales : 
Welsh Air *, Harmonized. 


Tout, Britain, toll 
Thy knell the deepest. 
Peace to thy soul, 
Fair Saint, that sleepest. 
Veil thy valour-blazon’d throne, 
Where olive rich with laurel shone, 
Its glories now with willows strown, 
United Nations spread them, 
Cambria’s triple plume of snow, 
That dane’d in Joy’s elastic flow, 
With heavy tear-drops glimmers low, 
United Nations shed them, 


O’er Albion’s bier 
Mourn, while ye shower it, 
Her roses there, 
Both flower and flow’ret. 
Thistle, bend thy blossoms red, 
Thy pearly dewdrops, Shamrock, shed, 
And, neighbour Lily, bow thy head, 
With jong, long farewell greet hers 
Drooping wai! her obsequies, 
Then up, and hail her to the skies ; 
And hope another bud may rise, 
But never hope a sweeter, 


Oh! England’s Rose, 
Oh! Hopes presuming. 
Both thee and those 
Now we ’re entombing, 
Mind of Freedom, Heart of Worth, 
To glow at Altar, Helm, and Hearth, 
With ali that promis'’d Peace on Earth, 
To thee was largely given. 
When on high in happier day 
We lift the laudatory lay, 
Or blessings on thy people pray, 
We ’il think on thee in Heaven, 





* See the ancient Melody to which 
{barmonized) this Dirge is adapted, is 
Jones’s Reliques of the Welsh Bards, 


vol, Jl, page 74, 
HYMN 
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HYMN 
Sung at the Asylum for Female Orphans. 
O# ! let not Piety condemn the tear, 
That flows so freely from a Nation’s 
eyes ; 
Nor deem the sorrow so apparent here, 
From discontent in Heav’n’s decizes to 
rise. 
When fondly-cherish’d hopes so early 
fade,— [sleep,— 
‘When ripening virtues prematurely 
When she, whom millions lov’d, in death 
is laid,— [weep. 
Nature may claim a few short hours to 
The loss to Him to whom she ow’'d her 
birth,— [torn,— 
To her fond Husband from his partner 
To all who saw her merits, knew her 
worth, — [will not mourn ? 
Who must not feel >—and, feeling,— 


But soon Religion dries the moisten’d 
cheek, 
Diffusing mildly its consoling pow’rs ; 
In Sacred Records soon we comfort seek, 
And own submission to Aer God and ours. 


ALL THE PEOPLE MOURNING! 

A Lament, for the Death of Her Royai 
Highness the Princess Cuartotte Av- 
custa. By Joun Mayne, Author of 


the Poem of the Siller Gun, &c. &c. 
HAT dire event o’erwhelms the land, 


Blithe looks to sadness turuing— 
The great, the noble, and the grand, 
And all the people, mourning ? 
Oh! we have lost a peerless Gem! 
We mourn, in tribulation, 
The Herress to the Diadem ! 
The Dariing of the Nation! 
Yes, she is gone! Britannia’s pride ! 
Her Faruer’s joy and pleasure ! 
In beauty’s bloom, a happy bride! 
A Paince’s dearest treasure ! 
In Claremont’s bowers her chosen seat, 
Ador’d, caress'd, caressing ! 
Illustrious in a simple state— 
She shone around —a blessing ! 
Few are the moments of delight ! 
There came a day of sorrow ! 
She bore a lifeless babe that night— 
But never saw the morrow ! 
Heaven took the Mother and the Chi'd, 
At once the stem and scion, 
Like roses from a dreary wild, 
To bloom io peace on Zion ! 
Oh, Cuarcorre ! in thy royal line, 
From age to age extending, 
We trusted for a race of thine, 
On wings of peace descending ! 
Long shall thy virtues be our theme, 
Adorning future story ! 
And, ever, with the Great Supreme, 
Thy crown a crown of glory ! 
November 19. 


Select Poetry for November, 1817. 


To the Memory of the Princess Cuancotte, 
( From the Glasgow Courier.) 
BRITANNIA ! tear thy laurel leaf, 

Untwine it frae thy bonuy brow ; 
Fill’d is the measure o’ thy grief, 

Nae splendour will become thee now ; 
Bind on thy temples wreathes o’ rue, 
And mournful rest on Caartorre’s tomb; 
Bid Windsor Palace wave with yew— 

And ceaseless waii her early doom. 
Blest wi’ the Husband o’ thy choice, 
Sweet Cuartotre ! happiness was thine ; 
Life then, to thee was fu’ o’ joys, 
A foretaste o’ the bliss divine: 
But Fate! why bind the egiautine, 
W? the dark blossoms o’ the grave, 
Why, why the mournful wreath entwine, 
And bid it over Caantotre wave? 
When ling’ring on the verge of death, 
Intent ye gaz’d upon thy Love; 
Grasp’d his warm hands to cheer his faith, 
And never bade thy fond eyes rove: 
Mildly ihey beam’d, an’ never strove 
To stray frae him, but gaz'd their fill, 
And when in death they ceas’d to move, 
They pointed to the Husband still ! 
Blest in the flush o’ Nature’s bloom, 
A Nation’s pride, a Nation’s joy, 
How soon to slumber in the tomb, 
An’ iika brightnin’ hope destroy ! 
Resting wi’ thee th’ bonny Boy, 
Wha might hae wore the British Crown, 
The Star o’ Brunswick's set in woe, 
An’ a’ the lovely prospect ’s flown. 
Britannia! tear thy laurel leaf, 
Untwine it frae thy bonny brow; 
Fill’d is the measure o’ thy grief, 

Nae splendour will become thee now ; 
Bind on thy temples wreathes o’ rue, 
And mournful rest on Cuartotre’s temb ; 
Bid Windsor Palace wave with yew— 

And ceaseiess wail her early doom. 


THE HEART. 

By Epmuyp L. Swirr, Esq. 
THis Heart, which now hath ceased to 

beat, 
Which now hath left its vital seat ;— 
In what unperishable sbrine, 
While Heaven receives its pulse divine, 
Shall Britain’s mourning duty place 
Its low’d remains of morial grace ? 
It had an earthly Temple fair; 
And meek Religion worshipp’d there ; 
And Love, whose current flow’d to bless 
An Empire with its teaderness : 
And Virtue, whose example high 
Still teaches in its Memory. 


This Heart, shall Parian marble hold, 
As pure, aod now—alas !—as cold ? 
Or, shall the sunless diamond keep 
Its blest repose und sainted sleep ? 
Ner diamond’s ray, nor marble’s snow, 
Can live as long as Britain's woe. 
Then, to its native Forest turn, 
And give this Heart its Native Urn! 
The 
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The Champion of our victor wave 
Shall grace and guard it in the grave: 
This Heart to death our tears resign, 
And Britain’s Oak shal! be its shrine, 





The last pious Aspirations of the now 
Sainted Spirit of the late idolized Prin- 
cess CHARLOTTE. 

* Post Funera Virtus.” 

FRAREWELL to thee, Child! silent fruit 

of my anguish! 
Bright Hope ere thy birth, now my 
sorrow when pass’d : 

May Angels receive thee, and waft, as I 

languish, [press’d ! 
The kisses for thee on my pillow im- 
Must I weep for thee, Babe? nor shall 
my single sorrow [lave ? 
In fast-falling currents thy obsequies 
For ere thy hapless fate, ere the night 
of to-morrow, 
The sorrow of millions shal! stream 
o’er thy grave. 

Hada Mother’sexults beenaloneinterwoven 
In thy destiny grand, then my sorrows 

were mute; 

But the Roor of the Crpar majestic is 

cloven, 
And nations confounded wit! mourn for 
the fruit. 

I saw the long vista of bliss, and of glory, 
Aun empire convuls’d, by thy virtues up- 

held ; [story, 

But a horror prophetic now darkens the 
Awful clouds stop the light, or too much 

is reveal’d. 

Resign’d for myself, was I selfish, still 

grateful [have sigh’d ; 

To a lot for which thousands ambitious 

But to me the dominion of worlds would 
be hateful, 

Had I selfishly liv’d, or if selfishly died. 

But be still my lament, lovely Babe, soon 

I join thee, [o’er us both! 
The big-swelling bosom shall heave 

Death has barbed his dart a few hours to 

purloin thee, (wrath! 

And in leaving me last, has exhausted his 

Then be merciful, Death! from my an- 

guish release me, 
For fresh joys, oh! exchange my beart- 
rendiog farewell ! 

Lo! my infant extends his fond arms to 

embrace me, 
While his smiles from my bosom all 
darkness dispel. 

I come to thee, Child! now in glory re- 

splendent ! [lost ! 

Which leaves not a grief for thy destiny 

Oh! aid and receive me, ye Angels at- 

tendant! [my ghost! 

Oh! shorten my pangs as you beckon 
J. C. Wortuincton. 

Newstone House, Tunbridge Wells, Nov. 10. 


** In addition to the elegant Poems in- 
serted in pp. 253 and 349, we have now 
the satisfaction of presenting to our Rea- 
ders four other productions of the same 
accomplished Writer. 

EPITAPH, 
On a much-lamented Literary Friend. 

LONG cloth’d with mortal coil, the spirit 

pure 

Flies from those ills which mortals here 

endure: 

If only born to ills,—from ills to fly, 

Why bora at all,—if only born to die? 

But hark! a trumpet sounds! a welcome 

guest 

Is hail'd to regions of eternal rest, 

The mortal yields, resigns his earthly 

clod, 

A Saviour’s merit raises man to God. 


INSCRIPTION, 
Near a Church-way Path. 
Srop, Traveller! for here you tread 
Near the drear mansions of the dead! 
A sigh or tear—from those that live— 
Is all they ask ;—’tis all, alas! you have 
to give. 





Extempore to Miss Ray, on hearing her 
sing in the Oratorio of Savi at Hin- 
CHINBROOK. 

AILST you those powers unequald 
thus display, 

E’en David’s self enraptur’d haibs the lay, 

Hangs up his harp, and listens but to 

Ray. 


To the Memory of Mrs, Cisser, in Opmetia, 


H! who shall heave the tender sigh, 
Who shed the pitying tear, 
The flow’ry tribute who supply 
To deck this mournful bier ! 


« Let rosemary to remembrance” due, 
“ Pansies for thoughts,” be laid! 
Funereal emblems oft renew, 
To soothe Ophelia’s shade ! 


Tho’ near her grave no Hamlet stray, 
Let none unhallow’d tread ; 

The sickly moon through tears survey 
This mansion of the dead! 


Roses and violets and lilies bright 
Might well have been supplied, 
But they, alas! all sunk in night, 
Woe-struck, when Cibber died. 


Yet when the morn fresh blossoms brings, 
Let some choice gifts be strown, 
And Angels spread their balmy wings 
Over Merits like their own! ‘ 
Ir. 
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Mr. Urnaan, Aug. 9. 
The following Verses were suggested 
by a passage in the Rambler. Their in- 
sertion will oblige 
An Occasional CORRESPONDENT. 
“ Croyez moi, les fleurs de la vie sont 
pour toujours jetées derrigre moi.” 
MADAME DE STAEL. 
Now, Hope, adieu! for ne’er into thy 
gardens [ascend ; 
Shall I, upborne by Reason’s wings, 
Or through the happy gate triumphant 
enter, 
Or tow’rds thy heights my weary foot- 
steps bend. 
For, Hope, in truth, thy summit is too 
lofty, [severe— 
Thy throne past ken, and Reason too 
A wandering, wretched outcast, I am 
destin'’d {here ! 
For aye, forlorn, and sad, to linger 
Yet not for aye, for, this life past, thro’ 
mercy, [this ; 
I yet may know a better world than 
And tho’ Content must here for ever fly 
me, [bliss ! 
Yet reach, at last, the happier bowers of 


VOCAT LABOR ULTIMUs. 
Auctore R. Trevetyay. 
A.D. 1198. ZEtat. 15. in Diseessum ab 
Etona. (Vide p. 436.) 
UALIS ubi fallax ridet clementia Pheebi, 
Suavirer aérium tollit alauda melos : 
Sidera dum vibrat queruli dulcedine can- 
tas, [dis ; 
Captaque sunt liquidis florea rura mo- 
Luxuria argu'@ torpet formidine lingue, 
Carmina meestitiz flamina surda negant. 
Sic ego (qui nuper, dum gaudia mané 
nitebant, 
Aptavi Aonie verba tenella lyrx) 
Vellem ego sic celsi ferri modulaminis 
ala; 
Sic celebrem lucos, dulcis Etona, tuos. 
Taminet at menti tempestas seeva Doloris; 
Nimbosoque acuit turbine Cura minas. 
m noti meditans peragro penetralia 
luci ; 
Pectore mellitus qualis amaror inest! 
Ad luctum aérid Genius testudine luget, 
Ut vaga dilectum permeat aura nemus; 
Ut venti querulis iterant suspiria ramis, 
Tristitiixque dolet consona sylva meis. 
Alme vale Thamesine, memor qua rite 
Camene 
Murmurat Aoniis lympha canora modis. 
Hic thyma decerpsi, fida ut conatibus 
eyris, 
Edidit mecultum vox operosa melos ! 
Respicient quoties memori mea lumina 
voto (gradu. 
a. 
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Fas sit et erepta rursus vernare juventa, 
Versare et (‘ongdm qui siluere !) jocos. 
At tibi (quisquis eris, qui jam provectior 
anois [rem) 
Rursus Etonensem visis, amasque, La- 
espondent notis vocalia rura loquelis, 
Olim letitia conscia rura tue! 
Quid moror? en pietas supremi pignus 
amoris 
Postulat, in luctus officiosa suos, 
Tu * mihi qui parvam duxisti ad flumina 
Musam, 
Accipe qua fidis concinit illa modis ; 
Si mens ingenuos libaverit aure sonores, 
Quos Fama Aonio spirat honesta jugo ; 
Si Virtus texit mihi candida lilia lauris ; 
Omne tuum est; capias que tibi dic- 
tat amor. [ta valete, 
Quid moror? avocor hinc ; viridaria ama- 
Ruraque versiculis usque s.nanda meis : 
At balbe ne temne, precor, conamina 
vocis, 
Vix tibi que extremum spirat, Etona, 
* vale.” 


In Memoriam 
Caro Sxynner Matuews, A. M. 
Coll. Down. Soc. suo verim funere extorris. 
0b. £tat. 26. A.D. 1811. 
Dum studio lavandi gestiebat, 
Granta fiumine abrepius interiit. 


JUVENIS ille nunquam non defiendas, 
Omnigenam doctrine materiam comperuit; 
compertam vero sui 
(et quando invenies parem ?) 
ingenil commendavit ornamentis. 

In amicitia atque sapientia percolendis, 
curiosé felix ; 
dum hanc secutus est, 
benigniori eam ascripsit humanitati ; 
dum illam, dignam sapientie esse voluit ; 
ut amicos sapientes ; 
sic sapientes amicus effecit, conciliavit. 
Sale, lepore, colloquio pollens, 
ut non tam videretur comperuisse 
Scientiam, quam ornasse. 
Rationem atque argumentum 
feliciore creatricis Nature ubertate 
jocupletavit. 

Has animi dotes frons erudita, 
sed tamen ingenua, prebebat ; 
et fatebatur illam limatam cultioremque, 
qua in illo eminebat, 
vel vitiis vel elegantiis, 
sive morum, sive literarum dignoscesdis, 
severitatem. 

Memoria (qualem in nullo feré alio 
novimus) adeo tenax, 
ut si talem habuissent vel genus humanum, 
vel posteri, 
ejus nomen et fame hoc marmor non 
desiderarent. 





Non iterum assueto prata pr 

‘ Quocunque abfuerim, fide me ponite ma- 

tris, {sinu. 

Maemosynes, dulci, turba ministra, 
2 


* J. Goodall—nunc jure merito ob ia- 
genium virtutesque, Archididascali Schel. 
Etonen. locum adeptus. 


HISTO- 
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We sit down to a painful, a heart-rend- 
ing task—to record that lamentable event 
which has diffused sorrow throughout the 
whole Kingdom. Our beloved Princess 
isno more! She has been snatched from 
us at the very moment when we were 
congratulating ourselves on her preserva- 
tion from imminent peril. All the hopes 
of private and public happiness, which 
rested on her life, have suddenly vanished. 
The lesson is awful! Youth, and Health, 
and Innocence, and Cheerfulness, —the 
prospect of a Crown, and the still dearer 
prospect of long years of connubial feli- 
city, — have passed away like a shadow; 
and of her, who but a few days ago was 
the pride and hope of the first Nation in 
the world, nothing now remains on earth 
but a sad remembrance and a bitter regret! 

The event was thus officially announced 
in a London Gazette Extraordinary : 

“* Whitehall, Nov. 6. Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Charlotte Augusta, 
daughter of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, and consort of his Serene High- 
ness the Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg, 
was delivered of a still-born male child, at 
nine o'clock last night, and about half- 
past twelve her Royal Highness was seized 
with great difficulty of breathing, restless- 
ness, and exhaustion, which alarming 
symptoms increased till haif-past two 
o’clock this morning, when her Royal 
Highness expired, to the inexpressible 
grief of his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, of her illustrious consort the Prince 
Leopold, and of all the Royal Family.” 

As every circumstance and communica- 

tion connected with this subject of pro- 
found and universal sorrow — 
“The mournful theme of National regret,” 
must carry to the bosoms of our readers 
genuine interest, we select a variety of 
particulars which have transpired. 

On Monday in the night, or about three 
on Tuesday morning, her Royal Highness 
was taken ill, and expresses were sent off 
to the great Officers of State, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of 
London, desiring their immediate attend- 
ance. Earl Bathurst, Lord Sidmouth, 
the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Vansittart, to- 
gether with the Archbishop and Bishop, 
immediately attended. Dr. Baillie and 
Sir R. Croft were the medical attendants. 
During the whole of Tuesday the labour 
advanced slowly, but without the least 
appearance of danger. The Princess Char- 
































. ..* Extracted chiefly from the Newspaper 
called ‘“* The Day and New Times.” 
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lotte shewed uncommon firmness and the 
utmost resignation. Towards evening, as 
the labour still lingered, it was deemed 
advisable to send for Dr. Sims, who arrived 
in the middle of the night. Nothing could 
be going on better, though too slowly ; 
and the excelleat constitution of the Prin- 
cess gave every assurance that she would 
not be too much exhausted by the delay. 
The Prince Leopold was incessant in his at- 
tendance, and no countenance could more 
deeply express the anxiety he felt. Once or 
twice he exclaimed to the medical attend- 
ants, ** that the unrepining, patient endur- 
ance of the Princess, whilst it gave him com- 
fort, communicated also a deep affliction at 
her sufferings being solengthened,””—About 
six o'clock on Wednesday the labour ad- 
vanced more rapidly, no apprehensions 
were entertained of any fatal result—and 
the child was ascertained to be still living. 
At nine o’clock her Royal Highness was 
delivered of a male child, but still-born. 
Throughout the whole of this long and 
painful labour, her Royal Highness evinc- 
ed the greatest firmness, and received the 
communication of the child being dead- 
born with much resignation, expressing 
her entire submission to the will of Pro- 
vidence. Prince Leopold exclaimed to 
the medical attendants, as soon as the in- 
telligence was communicated to him — 
** Thank God! thank God,! the Princess 
is safe.” The Princess was composed after 
her delivery, and, though of course much 
exhausted, every hope was entertained of 
her doing well. This pleasing intelligence 
being communicated to the great Officers 
of State, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the Bishop of London, they left 
Claremont about 11 o’clock. The Prince 
Leopold, Sir Richard Croft, Dr. Bailie, 
and Dr. Sims, retired, the Prince to the 
room adjoining that of the Princess ; 
it was then 12 o’clock, and it was consider- 
ed by the Medical Gentlemen that she 
wanted no more assistance thau Mrs, Grif- 
fiths, the nurse, could render, and that 
during the remainder of the night she 
should be kept as quiet and composed as 
possible. A little after 12 the nurse 
thought it her duty to call the Prince and 
the Medical Gentlemen, who lost no time 
in repairing to the Princess’s bed. room: 
a change was observed in her Royal High- 
ness—her quiet left her—she became 
restless, and uneasy—and the medical 
attendants felt alarmed. Expresses were 
sent off to the Officers of State, stating the 
change that had taken place. —From half- 
past 12, restlessness and convulsidn in- 
creased, 
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creased, till nature and life were exhaust- 
ed. Her Royal Highness continued half 
an hour, from a little before two till near 
half- past, from the time of her being 
taken dangerously ill, without speaking ; 
but she appeared perfectly composed, and 
sensible that her dissolution was approach- 
ing. Her resignation was very apparent. 
About five minutes before her death, 
she said to the Medical Attendants, ** Is 
there any danger?” They replied, by 
requesting her Royal Highness to com- 
pose herself. She breathed a gentle sigh, 
and expired. The Prince Leopold re- 
mained by the bed-side the whole time, 
endeavouring, as much as possible, to 
disguise from his suffering Consort the 
grief and agony he felt at the unexpected 
turn that had taken place. Her Royal 
Highness, it is said, scarcely ever moved 
her eyes from the face of her beloved Con- 
sort (extending her hand frequently to 
meet his)—that face had been her delight 
in health, and strength, and joy; and it 
beamed consolation and support on the 
awful verge of a purer existence ! 

The blow has come upon all with an 
unexpected and astounding force. We 
cannot easily put our griefs in order, or 
weigh one cause of affliction against ano- 
ther. We know not with whom most to 
sympathise, whether with those whose sor- 
rows rest on public or on private grounds : 
the former we can more fully participate, 
the latter we can more distantly respect. 
It is not for us to enter into the afflictions 
of the Sovereign and the Father. If there 
be one trait which is more marked than 
another in the character of the Prince Re- 
gent, it is his affection for all the mem- 
bers of his family ; and if there was one 
individual in whom that affection was 
more intensely centered than another, it 
was his beloved and only Daughter. Words 
would be vain to paint the feelings, with 
which, after having hastened * on the 
wings of anxiety to learn the result of the 
Princess’s pregnancy, and having expe- 
rienced a first disappointment in the loss 
of her offspring, his Royal Highness must 
have received the shock of her death. In 
this sad picture we must draw a vei! over 
the countenance of the Royal Parent. 
We are, however, happy to state, that 
amidst the depth of the most acute sor- 
row, his Royal Highness was able to main- 
tain a degree of self-command, which was 
admirably suited to the melancholy duties 
of his station. He gave a long audience 
to Viscount Sidmouth on the subject of 
the arrangements requisite for the sad 
occasion ; and he wrote, with his own 
hand, a letter of the most consolatory 
kindness to his afflicted son-in-law, invit- 





* The Prince Regent had been for seve- 
ral days at Sudbourn-hall, in Suffolk. 
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ing him to leave the dreadful scene of his 
distress, and take his abode at Carlton 
House — an act of royal and affecting 
courtesy, which, however, the Prince Leo- 
pold could not be induced to accept. 
The letter expressed the deepest sense of 
the manner in which his Serene Highness 
had invariably conducted himself to. the 
dear departed Princess, and which jusured 
to him the blessings and affection of her 
Father, and the admiration and respect of 
the Nation. Doubtless, if the pure spirit 
of her whom we lament could contemplate 
such sentiments, uniting those whom sbe 
most loved on earth, it must afford her a 
celestial gratification. They do equal 
honour to the feelings of him from whom 
they proceeded, and of him to whom they 
were addressed. The Regent spoke not 
only as a Father, but as an Englishman ; 
and the Nation will go heartily along with 
him in gratitude to the man, whose per- 
severing attentions softened agony, and 
smoothed even the bed of death, to our 
amiable and lamented Princess. 

Of Prince Leopold there is Lut one 
voice and one feeling. He had long since 
obtained general esteem and respect by 
his domestic conduct ; he has now endear- 
ed himself to the whole country by the 
tenderness and warmth of affection which 
he exhibited throughout the whole of the 
last agitating and agonising trial. As the 
illustrious pair, during their too short 
connubial life, were the very model of do- 
mestic harmony, agreeing in tastes and 
studies, delighting in each other’s society, 
and evidently formed for each other’s hap- 
piness ; so it is a consolation to reflect, 
that the amiable Princess, even in the ex- 
tremity of her sufferings, was in some mea- 
sure animated by the presence and un- 
ceasing attentions of her husband. 

This subject is too painful for us Jong 
to pursue it. We must, however, say a 
few words of the Princess herself. She 
was a genuine Englishworfian ; and had it 
pleased Providence that she should mount 
the throne, she would have brought to it 
the spirit of an English Queen. Proud of 
her country, she respected its manners, 
she admired its Constitution, and she 
venerated its Religion. Warmth and 
Openness of heart marked her conduct 
through life ; she was beloved by all who 
knew her, and when she found herself 
blessed with the husband of her choice, 
and saw that choice justified by his virtues, 
she more than once repeated, that she 
was the happiest woman in the kingdom. 
Alas! that happiness was too short-lived 
on earth. Let us firmly trust that it has 
been exchanged for a blissful futurity ! 

The Princess was in her 22d year. She 
was born on the 7th of Jan. 1796, and 
married May 2, 1816.— Her Royal High- 
ness was about the middle size, incliving 

rather 
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rather to the embonpoint, but not so much 
so as to impair the symmetry of her form, 
Her complexion was beautifully fair—her 
arms delicately rounded, and her head 
finely placed. There was a mingled sweet- 
ness and dignity in her look, a full, intel- 
ligent eye ; and when she was engaged in 
conversation she had much liveliness in 
the expression of her countenance. The 
resemblance to her illustrious Father was 
striking. To these accomplishments of 
person her Royal Highness added the 
more valuable qualities of the mind and 
heart. She had read much, and with dis- 
crimination, particalariy since her mar- 
riage. One of ber most pleasing occupa- 
tions was to accompany her illustrious 
Consort in his study of the English lan- 
guage, in which he was so diligent, that he 
has been able to read our best writers 
upon history and jurisprudence. She was 
of religious habits, and a strict observer of 
the Sabbath, as well as ber husband, who 
regularly read to her, after the church- 
service, one of our best English sermons. 
She was a most affectionate child; and, 
as a wife, was a model for her sex. She 
looked up to her busband with the most 
perfect affection and respect; and he de- 
served it all. 

Dispatches were sent off at a very early 
hour on Thursday morning to the Queen 
and the Princess Elizabeth at Bath, and 
to every other member of the Royal Fa- 
mily. The fatal intelligence reached the 
Queen's house, whilst her Majesty was at 
dinner with the Princess Elizabeth, the 
Countess Dowager of Iichester, Gen. Tay- 
lor, and others. The dispatch being ad- 
dressed to Gen. Taylor, he came out ; and 
with a view to communicate the afflicting 
news to the Queen in the best possible way, 
requested Lady IIchester to be called out. 
When the awful event was disclosed, her 
Majesty’s agony was extreme. She rose 
from her chair, and, covering her face, ut- 
tered a convulsive sob, and left the table, 
The same mournful impression was made 
on the Princess Elizabeth, who was ex- 
ceedingly agitated ; and they both retired 
to their private apartments. 

The Mayor and Corporation of Bath, 
who had presented an Address to Her Ma- 
jesty im the morning, had repaired to the 
Guildhall to dine together, honoured with 
the countenance of Noblemen of the first 
distinction. Before the tables were cleared, 
one of her Majesty’s pages brought a letter 
to Sir H. Halford ; it was instantly handed 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cla- 
rence, who, reading it with peculiar intui- 
tive feelings, rose from his seat, and took 
his departure. In a faultering tone of 
voice, the Marquis ‘Camden proposed a 
suspension of all entertainment, and every 
individual rose from the table, and retired 
in silent contemplation. 
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And now may we be permitted to tura 
our attention to another illustrious .and 
veneravle Personage of the Royal Family, 
the glory of that Family, the pride of His 
subjects, who is not dead, and yet who 
partakes not of the joys or the afflictions 
of his kindred or his people. Withdrawn 
from all eyes but those that watch to sup- 
ply his necessities — in silence and in 
darkness, to him there is neither sun ner 
moon, nor kingdom, nor wife, nor chil- 
dren, nor subjects. He is alone in the 
midst of the living, and almost as far 
removed from them as from the dead, 
The little world in which he dwells is a 
solitude, peopled ouly by imagination ; 
but the inhabitants of it are not those that 
haunt the guilty miud, even when reason 
is not overthrown. It is said that mi- 
nistering Angels are the companions of 
his thoughts in the loneliness of that cir- 
cle, by which he is cut off from rational 
intercourse either with this world or the 
next. Yet he is not forsaken in his hoary 
hairs, nor in his deep humiliation, by 
Him, whose loving kindness is better than 
life, and all its pleasures, if all its plea. 
sures could be enjoyed for ever. A crea- 
ture, an intellectual creature, may be de- 
barred from communion with every thing 
and every being in the universe, except 
the Creator. The venerable father of the 
British people, we have reason to believe, 
whatever else may have failed him, is 
happily conscious of that presence, which 
is the hope of earth, and the joy of hea- 
ven. The hand of Mercy may have shut 
him up from the sight of evils that would 
have grieved his eyes and wrung his 
heart, had reason been preserved to him 
to the end of his lengthened days.—*“ The 
Lord is his keeper.” 

A communication was made, at an early 
hour, on Thursday morning, to the Lord 
Mayor, by Viscount Sidmouth; and a 
Council was held to give the necessary 
orders for the funeral, and for a general 
mourning. The great bell at St. Paul’s 
tolled from twelve till one o’clock. The 
Theatres and all the places of publi¢ 
amusement were closed till after the fune- 
ral; and the drawing of the Lottery post- 
poned, The Recorder adjourned the pro- 
ceedings of the Court at the Old Bailey ; 
the fitting up of Guildhall for Lord Mayor’s 
day was discontinued, and public notice 
was given for preventing all shew and re- 
joicings on that day. 

The sad but requisite operation of in- 
vestigating the state of the Royal corpse, 
was executed with the formalities custo- 
mary in such cases, on Friday the 7th, by 
Sir Everard Home and Sir David Dundas, 
Serjeant Surgeons to the King, to whose 
office that function of right belongs; as- 
sisted by Mr. Neville, of Esher, surgeon 
to the Princess Charlotte and Prince — 
pe ° 
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pold. Mr. Brand, of Arlington - street, 
apothecary to the King, was also present. 
A regular report was of course drawn up ; 
and though delicacy must necessarily for- 
bid the making suclr a document public, 
yet we are enabled to state what must 
afford our readers the only satisfaction 
possible under such an affliction, namely, 
that all had been dove to preserve the 
valuable lives both of mother and child, 
which human science could suggest, or 
human skill effect * ; and that the visita- 
tion proceeded alone from that Almighty 
Will, to which we must bow in humble 
and adoring submission. It appears that 
in the interior conformation of her Royal 
Highness, there was a want of muscular 
energy, which, unhappily, subjected her 
to pangs beyond what nature could en- 
dure ; and from: the same cause the ani- 
mation of the Infant was terminated very 
shortly before it should have seen the light, 

The body, after it was embalmed, was 
inclosed in a number of wrappers, after 
the manner of the Egyptians; and was 
then inclosed in rich blue velvet, tied with 
white satin riband 

On Saturday evening, Nov. 8, the pre- 
parations for the funeral commenced at 
Claremont. The mournful task of placing 
the body in the coffin devolved upon Mr. 
Neville, the Princess’s Surgeon Extraor- 
dinary, and Mrs. Griffiths, the Nurse, as- 
sisted by Mr. France, the Undertaker. 
The proceeding was witnessed by some of 
the principal attendants,and Lord J.Thynne. 

Qn Saturday evening, Nov. 15, the re- 
mains of the Princess were lifted into the 
state coffin, which is of mahogany, co- 
vered with the richest crimson velvet, or- 
namented in the most splendid style. The 
urn is ornamented iv a similar manner. 
The coffin of the infant is covered with 
crimson velvet, the ornaments of silver, 
those of the Princess’s coffin and urn 
highly gilt. The spectators of this mourn- 
fai performance were, Baron Harden- 
brook, Sic Robert Gardiner, Colonel Ad- 
denbrooke, Lady John Thynne, Mes. Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Cohenbourg, &c. 
It was much wished that this solemn per- 
formance should be completed, and every 





* On Wednesday morning (Nov. 12) 
Sir B. Bloomfield, by the Prince Regent’s 
command, addressed a letter to Sir Rich. 
Croft, conveying, in the most unqualified 
terms, his Royal Highness’s entire appre- 
batiow of the medical skill and ability dis- 
played by that gentleman in the eventful 
confinement of the Princess, during her 
arduous and protracted labour; and add- 
ing, that His Royal Highness felt that the 
afflicting result was to be attributed only to 
the inscrutable will of Divine Providence. 
A letter to the same purport was also 
transmitted to Sir R. C, by order of Prince 
Leopold. 
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thing in a composed state, before 11 o’clock, 
at which hour the Prince nightly visited 
the remains of his beloved Princess since 
her decease, to weep over her previous to 
bis retiring to his bed. Happily, the 
whole proceeding was accomplished before 
the clock struck eleven. 

At six o’clock on Tuesday evening (Nov. 
18) the remains of the Princess, and of 
her child, accompanied by the Prince Leo- 
pold, aud those mourners who formed part 
of her late happy household, were removed 
from Claremont. On arriving at Windsor, 
at a quarter before one, the whole proces- 
sion moved through Park -street to St. 
Alban’s-street, leading to the Lower Lodge. 
Here an escort of 20 men of the Royal 
Horse Guards, ten preceding, and ten 
following the mourning coach conveying 
the Ura and body of the Infant, with its 
aitendants — accompanied by Mutes and 
Pages — passed up High - street, to the 
South entrance of the Lower Ward of the 
Castle. Atthe South door of St. George’s 
Chapel, the Urn was delivered to four yeo- 
meu of the guard, who bore it into the 
Chapel, holding it with white napkins. 
The coffin with the infant was conveyed 
also by four yeomen, in a correspondem 
manner. Col. Addenbrooke, Sir. R. Gar- 
diner, and Mr. Mash, followed. They 
were joined by Mr. Stevenson, Comptrol- 
ler of the Windsor Household. The pro- 
cession was received by the Hon. and 
Rev. Dean of Windsor, Rev. E. Northey, 
B. D, and the Hon. and Rev. J. Marsham, 
D.D. Passing into the choir, the yeomen 
descended into the entrance of the Royal 
dormitory ; and the mourners deposited 
these remains in the niche destined to re- 
ceive her Royal Highness’s body. 

A part of the procession, as just men- 
tioned, having passed up the High-street, 
the Hearse, followed by the mourners, 
turned up St, Alban’s-street, to the Lower 
Lodge. At the entrance of the street, 
and within the gates of the Lodge, a guard 
of honour received the illustrious remains. 
The hearse being driven into the carriage- 
yard of the Lodge, the coffin was carried, 
by eight yeomen of the guard, into the 
room fitted up for the reception of the 
body, and placed under a rich canopy of 
black velvet. The afflicted Prince Leo- 
pold was assisted from the carriage, and 
afterwards supported, by Baron Harden- 
brock and Dr. Stockmar. Quite unable 
to survey the mournful solemnities, he was 
ushered to apartments prepared for his 
reception, by Sir George Nayler, his Ma- 
jesty’s Gentleman Usher in waiting, and 
by the Officers of the Lord Chamberiaia 
of the Household. During the night Lady 
John Thynne, Mrs. Griffiths, aud four at~ 
tendants, remained with the corpse, 

In the early part of Wednesday, the 
view of the coffin lying in state was con- 
fined to the mourners, and persous parti- 
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cularly connected with the solemmities. 

Tickets were then issued to the members 

of the King’s and Queen’s Household ; 

and subsequentiy to a portion of the pub- 
lick, who could procure tickets from the 

Lord Chamberlain’s Office at the Palace. 
At a quarter past seven o’clock, the 

regiment of Royal Horse Guards furmed in 

stugle files on each side the High-street 
aod Castle-street. The Foot Guards were 
algo stationed by the outer-yate of the 

Castle, within the walls, and m the interior 

of St. George’s Chapel. At eight o’clock, 

each fourth man of the Royal Horse 

Guards lighted aterch. About half-past 

eight the process.on began to move from 

the Lower Loge, in the following order : 

Servants and Grooms of the Princess 

and Prince Leopold on foot, 
in deep mourning. 

Servants and Grooms of the Koyal Family, 
the Prince Regent, and their Majesties, 
on foot, in full State liveries, with 
crape hat-bands and black gloves, 
four and four, bearing flambeaux. 
Band of the Royal Horse Guards Blue. 
Tue Hearse, 
drawn by Eight of the Prince Regent's 
Black Horses, fully caparisoned, 
each Horse attended by a 
Groom in full state livery. 

His Majesty’s Body Carriage (drawn by a 
full set of his Majesty’s Horses, each 
Morse attended by a Groom in full State 
Livery), conveying Prince Leopold, Chief 
Mourner; aud theDukes of York and Cla- 
rence, Supporters to the Chief Mourner. 

The Carriages of the Prince Regent, the 

Royal Family, and the Prince Leopold, 

each drawn by six Horses, 
closed the procession. 

The whole procession was flanked by 
the military, every fourth man bearing a 
fambeau. Upon arrival at St. George’s 
Chapel, the servants, grooms; and band, 
filed off without the South door. 

At the entrance, the Dean and Preben- 
daries, attended by the Choir, received 
the body ; and the procession (having pre- 


viously been formed, and being flanked by. 


the military, every fourth man bearing a 
fiambeau) moved down the South aile and 
up the nave, into the choir, thus: 
Poor Knights of Windsor, 
Pages of the Prince Leopold, of the Royal 
Family, of the Prince Regent, 
and of their Majesties. 

Solicitor to her late Royal Highness. 
Comptroller of the Household. 
Apothecaries, Mr. Walker, Mr. Brande; 
Surgeons, R. Keate, esq. T. Neville, esq. 
Curates and Rectors of Esher and Windsor. 
Physicians, Drs. Baillie, Sims, & Croft. 
Chaplain to bis Serene Highness, Dr. Short. 
Equerry to the Princess, Hon. H. Perey. 
Equerries of Royal Family & Pr. Regent. 
Qu,-mast.-gen,(Maj.-gen.SirJ.W,Gordon. ) 
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Adj.-gen. (Lieut.-gen. Sir H, Calvert.) 
Officers of Duchy of Cornwall, (W.D. Best, 
esq. W. Harrison, esq. Earl of Yarmouth.) 

Chainberlain to the Great Steward of 
Scotland, (Lord Keith.) 

Grooms of Bedchamber to Prince Regent, 
Pursuivaats of Arms. 
Comptroller, Treasurer, and Master of 
the Prince Regent’s Household, 
Heralds of Arms. 

Privy Purse and Privy Secretary to the 
Prince Regent, (Sir Benj. Bloomfield.) 
Lords of the Prince Regent’s Bedchamber. 
Norroy King of Arms. 

Bishop of Exeter. Bishop of Salisbury. 
The Bishop of London. 

The Ministers of Hanover and Saxony, 
(Count Munster and Baron de Just.) 
Deputy Ear! Marshal, (Lord H. Howard.) 
His Majesty’s Ministers: Lord Chancellor, 

Earls of Liverpool, Westmoreland, Ba- 
thurst, Visc. Sidmouth, Lord Melville, 
Earl of Harrowby, Lord Castlereagh, 
Right How. C. Bathurst, G. Canning, 

W. Pole, and N. Vaunsittart. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Choir of Windsor. 
Canons of Windsor. 
Dean of Windsor. 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
(Earl of Macclesfield.) 

Groom of the Stole, (Marq. Winchester) 
Lord Steward of his Majesty’s House- 
hold, (Marquis Cholmondeley. ) 
King’s Master of Horse, (D. of Montrose.) 
Clarencieux King of Arms. 

The Corouet of ber late Royal Highness, 
borne upon a black velvet cushion, 
by Colonel Addenbrooke. 

Garter Principal King of Arms, 
bearing his Sceptre. 

The Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty’s 
Household, attended by his Secretary ; 
and the Vice-Chamberlain on his right. 

Tus Corrin, covered with a black velvet 
Pall, adorned with eight Escutcheons of 
her late Royal Highuess’s Arms, carried 
by Eight Yeomen of the Guard, under a 
Canopy of black velvet, borne by Eight 
Gentlemen Ushers, and supported by 
Lady Boston, Lady Grenville, Lady Ar- 
den, and Lady Ellenborough. 

The Chief Mourner, his Serene Highness 
Paince Leorotp, his Train borne by 
Baron de Hardenbrock and Sir R, Gar- 
diner: supported by the Dukes of York 
and Clarence, their Trains borne by Two 
Gentlemen of their Households. 

Princes of the Blood Royai, Trains borne 
by Two Gentlemen of their Households. 
Ladies, and Women of the Bed-chamber 
to her late Royal Highness, 

His Majesty’s Establishment at Windsor. 
Her Majesty’s Establishment at Wiudsor. 
Ladies Attendants on the Princesses. 
Attendants on her late Royal Highness. 
Attendants on her Majesty & the Princesses. 
Imme- 
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Immediately on the entrance of the body 
into the Chapel, the Choir commenced the 
impressive burial-service, composed joint- 
ly by Croft and Purcell. The second 
verse, “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
was played in the most tender manner, 
and sung in a style of the most pathetic 
solemnity. The body was placed on a 
platform near the ascent to the altar, con- 
cealing the entrance to the Royal vault. 
The coronet and cushion were laid upon 
the coffin. The Chief Mourner, who 
moved in solemu procession with an effort 
of firmness which only more painfully in- 
dicated the struggles of his heart, was 
conducted to a chair placed for his Serene 
Highness at the head of the corpse. He 
waé supported on each side by the Dukes 
of York and Clarence, The supporters of 
the pall sat in their places near the body. 
The Dukes of Sussex and Cumberland, 
and such of the Nobility who are Knights 
of the Garter, ascended their different stalls. 
The Ministers of State, the Officers of the 
Household, and the other attendants of 
the procession, were placed in various 
seats according to their respective ranks. 
The Choir chaunted the proper I’salms, 
viz. the 39th and 90th. The noble lesson 
of the Burial-service was then read by the 
Dean of Windsor, from the Sovereigu’s 
Stall. The same feelings which were strug- 
gling in so many breasts, almost over- 
powered the Dean at this part of the cere- 
mony. After the lesson, the following 
beautiful Anthem, composed by Dr. Blake, 
was sung by the Choristers and Lay Clerks: 

“« 1 have set God always before me; for 
he is on my right hand, therefore I shall 
not fall. — Wherefore my heart was glad, 
and my glory rejoiced: my flesh also 
shall rest in hope. — For why ? thou shalt 
not leave my soul in hell: ocither shalt 
thou suffer thy Holy Ong to see corrup- 
tion.— Thou shalt shew me the path of 
life; in thy presence is the fullness of 
joy, and at thy right hand there is plea- 
sure for evermore.” Ps. xvi. 

During the performance of that part of 
the service which thus commences—‘ Man 
that is born of a woman’—the platform 
was gradually lowered, by imperceptible 
machinery; and at the moment of its dis- 
appearance the Dean read the prayer— 
‘ uch as it hath pleased Almighty 
God.’ The effect of this part of the solem- 
nity was most awful, The third part of the 
service, ‘I heard a voice from Heaven,’ 
was then sung; and the Dean read the re- 
mainder of the office of interment. 

After the service was concluded, the De- 
puty King at Arms proclaimed her Royal 
Highness’s style ; but his feelings would 
scarcely allow him to give utterance to it. 
The * Bead March in Saul’ was then ex- 
quisitely played by Mr. Sexton, organist 
to the Chapel, while the mourner and at- 
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tendants slowly retired. Prince Leopold 
was greatly agitated as he left the choir ; 
his pallid countenance and agonised step 
excited the deepest sympathy. 

The pavement of the Choir was covered 
with black cloth ; the Stalls of the Knights 
were hung with the same, in rich draperies; 
the cushions, seats, and other appurte- 
nances of the Choir, as well as the Altar, 
were also clothed in black. 

The day of the funeral was one of gene- 
ral and unaffected mourning, not ooly in 
the Metropolis, but throughout the Em- 
pire, a day of voluntary humiliation and 
prayer, of cessation from business, and of 
sad and silent reflection on the instability 
of all sublunary hopes. Never, perhaps, 
was there an instance in which a whole 
Nation, through all its ranks and degrees, 
more deeply sympathized with the sorrows 
of its Suvereigu. Never was a moura- 
ing so universal — its universality alone 
must bave proved its sincerity, even to 
thuse who had known nothing of this 
country or its interests. All persons of 
respectable condition were clothed in en- 
tire suits of deep mourning ; evea domes- 
ticks very generally wore black; and 
those whose circum-tances would not allow 
of greater expense, assumed at least a 
crape or riband, or some other indication 
of their sympathy with the common feel- 
ings. Ino short, it was as if the whole com- 
munity had formed but one afflicted 
family, and every individual had lost a 
dear sister, an affectionate friend, or a 
kind benefactress. Such was the appear- 
ance in the streets; whilst within the 
Churches and other places of Divine wor- 
ship, the mournful tale was again taken 
up, as it had been @n the preceding Sun- 
day, coupled with those instructive lessons 
of which it was so abundantly fruitful. 

And thus bas passed away what was, a 
few days since, a Nation’s joy and hope 
and example! Let not the monitions of the 
Most High be lost upon us! Let not the 
future be * A barren path, a wildness, and 
a dream.’ Great changes bave some- 
times been wrought upon mankind by 
sudden and irretrievabie calamities. The 
beloved Princess Charlotte has not lived in 
vain for a Nation’s edification. Her brief 
and innocent life has been a forcible illus- 
tration of the union of happiness and vir- 
tue. May the solemn spectacle of uni- 
versal grief—the mourning garment which 
England has with one accord put on — 
teach the Great how much a high-spirited 
and reflecting people revereuce the graces 
of domestic life. May the awful termina- 
tion of this earthly carter of goodness 
produce no fleeting impression upon our 
hearts! may it induce a lastiog sense of 
the infirmities of human nature—a per- 
manent conviction that nothing but Virtue 
is imperishable! 
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‘ FRANCE. 

On the 30th ult. his Most Christian 
Majesty went in grand procession to the 
Pont Neuf, and laid the first stone of 
the pedestal on which the new eques- 
trian statue of Henry IV. is to be placed. 

Prince Talleyrand has returned to 
Paris, and had a private audience of the 
King; in which he introduced his bro- 
ther, Count Archambaud de Talleyrand, 
the newly-created Duke. 

The Paris Papers of the 6th instant 
announced the opening of the Session of 
the Chambers on the 5th, and the 
Speech of his Majesty. The opening of 
the Chamber seems to have been accom- 
panied with considerable eclat. Besides 
the King and his Royal Brothers, the 
Duke of Orleans and Prince Talleyrand 
were present. His Majesty intimates 
that a new negociation has been com- 
menced on the subject of the pecuniary 
Conventions with the Allies, and that 
every thing leads him to hope that the 
issue will be favourable: that is, that 
the Allied Sovereigns will abate their 
claims, or rather the claims of their 
subjects, upon France, and allow her 
to remain untaxed ; whilst every other 
country in Europe is loaded with im- 
posts, to repair the consequences of her 
system of plunder.—The King’s Speech 
raised the French funds. 

Intelligence reached Paris on the 8th 
instant, communicating the melancholy 
event of the death of the Princess Char- 
lotte. The Journals are unanimous in 
their expressions of sympathy and con- 
cern for a loss which may, in its final 
consequences, affect not the welfare of 
England alone, but the course of his- 
tory, and the fate of Nations through- 
out the European world—The Duke of 
Orleans, who had a dinner party for 
that day, immediately countermanded 
the invitations ; and even on the French 
*Change a gloom took place when it was 
known, and no business was transacted. 

On the 16th inst. a funeral service was 
solemnized at the English Protestant 
Church, in the Rue St. Honore, in ho- 
nour of the Princess Charlotte ; anda 
sermon pronounced in testimony of her 
eminent virtues, and of the severe dis- 
pensatien that has visited this country. 
An English clergyman preached the fu- 
neral sermon on the sorrowful occasion. 

The French Court went into mourning 
on the 22d for the death of our lamented 
Princess Charlotte. 

The Chambers met again on the 8th, 
but transacted little other business than 
mere matters of form. The Peers ap- 
pointed a Committee to draw up an 
Address to the King, and adjourned till 
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the llth to receive the Report. The 
Secretaries chosen for the Session are, 
the Viscount de Lamoignon, the Mar- 
quis Dessolle, Marshal the Duke de Fel- 
tre, and Marshal the Duke de Ragusa. 

The Deputation from the Chamber 
of Peers presented their Address to 
the King on the 14th. The most re- 
markable passage in this Address is one 
which refers to the pecuniary demands 
upon France; upon which the Chamber 
says, “‘they have a firm confidence, 
that those Sovereigns (the Allies) will 
not sacrifice, to the calculations of a 
moment, noble interests more worthy 
of them and of your Majesty; more 
worthy even of that French Nation 
which, recovering all its virtues in the 
severe trial of misfortune, has never 
murmured, hitherto, at having been 
punished for too much glory.” M. de 
Serre, the President, has made a long 
speech in the Chamber of Deputies, re- 
commending alterations in the internal 
regulation of the Assembly, and in the 
direction of their proceedings, In the 
exposition of his plan, be alluded fre- 
quently to the practice of the British 
House of Commons, with which he ap- 
peared well acquainted. 

In the Chamber of Deputies on the 
17th, Baron Pasquier submitted a new 
project of Law on the Liberty of the- 
Press. This project breathes a spirit of 
liberality, as far as regards books and 
pamphlets, exceeding even that of the 
law of Great Britain ; for while in this 
country the author, publisher, and 
printer, are all equally responsible for 
the contents of a work, and may be all 
at the same moment subject to a prose- 
cution, by the project of the new French 
law this responsibility rests on the author 
only ; and does not fall on the printer or 
publisher, excepting when the author is 
not known, or does not reside within 
the territory of France. -The last article 
of the project, however, continues the 
journals and periodical works in their 
present state of surveillance; and it is 
proposed, to avoid the inconvenience of 
annual discussions, to continue the pre- 
sent law for their depression for three 
years from the Ist of January next. 
“* The state of the kingdom,” said M. 
Pasquier, “ is witheut doubt much im- 
proved ; but still it is not what it ought 
to be.” 

On the 12th inst. the French Chamber 
of Deputies went up with its address to 
the King. It differs little in expression, 
and not at all in sentiment, from the 
King’s speech, or from the Address pre- 
sented by the other Chamber. Every 
one of these state documents loudly 
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complains of the rigorous treaties im- 
posed upon France by the Allied Sove- 
reigns —of the enormous sacrifices to 
which she has submitted in consequence 
—and of the exorbitant and oppressive 
demands to which she is daily subjected 
from some of the contracting parties ; 
although of such a nature, and to such 
an extent, as could not have been fore- 
seen at the time. An hope is intimated 
by the Chamber of Deputies that an 
* equitable limit’’ will be placed to their 
sacrifices; and that “ the termination 
of the too oppressive charge of occupa- 
tion will be hastened,” in order that the 
country may at length be free, &c,— 
The King’s Speech, and Address of the 
Peers, press the necessity of a more for- 
midable French army; and while they 
declare in one sentence, that France is 
quite exhausted — that her sacrifices are 
intolerable — that her credit calls for 
nursing — and that a relaxation of the 
burdens entailed upon her by the Allied 
troops, is requisite ‘‘ to enable her to 
taste the fruits of peace, and to reani- 
mate her internal prosperity”—yet in 
the next line there comes a strong pane- 
gyric on the new plan of recruiting and 
augmenting the army, for which no sa- 
crifices will be refused. The meaning 
of all this is plain enough—Louis’ Buo- 
napartist Ministry are very unwilling 
that France should pay for their former 
master’s misdeeds, and think her now 
sufficiently recovered to justify a me- 
nacing tone towards the Allies, to in- 
duce them to withdraw the Army of Oc- 
cupation.—Private letters report, that 
some violent language had been used by 
one of the Deputies, who proposed, that 
“* the tocsin should be sounded, to re- 
pulse the insatiable Vulture of the 
North.” 

The Duke of Orleans, according to 
rumour, means tc resume his residence 
at the Palais Royal, which has been 
fitted up for his Higbness’s reception. 

A private letter from Paris states, that 
a work has just appeared there on “ the 
Organization of the armed Force of 
France ;"” and the general impression 
seems to be, that through the recal of 
half-pay officers to the service, and the 
extensive re-admission of veteran sol- 
diers, the army bids fair to be soon 
placed on a more respectable and effec- 
tive footing. 

The conduct of the Duc d’Angouleme, 
on his tour, has given great satisfaction 
to the King and Ministers. The sums 
of money, with the application of which 
he was intrusted, bave been increased 
from 300,000 to 450,000 francs. 

It is remarked, that, although Rus- 
sia ostensibly supports the French in 
their attempts to gain a diminution of 


the sums claimed as indgmnity by the 
Allies, Prussia, the protégé and supposed 
pupil of Russia, bas taken the lead in 
peremptorily rejecting the propositions 
ofthe French Cabinet. 

From Paris, it was reported, that 
tle Government of France had acceded 
to an application on behalf of the Allied 
trcops, to permit the importation of 
rum from England for their accommc- 
dation and use. [As soon as the infor- 
mation generally transpired, rum ad- 
vanced from 1s.4d. to Qs. per gallon. 
This measure is accounted for from the 
searcity of brandy in France.]—This in- 
telligence, we have reason to fear, will 
be found not correct. 

NETHERLANDS. 

A Property Tax, we find, is under dis- 
cussion in the Second Chamber of the 
States General. 

The associations which had prevailed 
in numervus cities in Flanders are pro- 
ceeding in their measures for the encou- 
ragement «f their native mnufactures, 
according to the principles laid down, be 
they right o1 wrong, by those of Brus- 
sels, Ghent, aid Tournay. ‘Throughout 
all these’’ (say; the Brussels Oracle) “a 
spirittruly national is evinced to exclude 
the produce of foreign manufactories. 
This noble zeal must necessarily give 
activity to the incustry of our own coun- 
try, and will afforc life to the most de- 
serted situations, } rovided our Govern- 
ment shall in its w.sdom adopt a Tariff 
similar to that to which the ingenious 
policy of England ard France has re- 
sorted,” 

SPAIN AND PCRTUGAL., 

The Russian squadron from the Baltic 
will, it is said, be joined, on its arrival 
at Cadiz, by some Spanish ships; for 
the purpose of immediate'y conveying 
8,000 Spanish troops, with a large quan- 
tity of artillery, to South America. 

The King of Spain has, at length, 
promulgated the much-vaunted act of 
amnesty. The exceptions in it are so 
comprehensive, that those who can de- 
rive any benefit from it will be tew in- 
deed. The patriots under sentence, or 
in a state of detention, are not among 
the objects of Ferdinand’s clemency. 

The young Queen of Spain not only 
suckles her infant, but performs all the 
most painful duties of a mother, with 
the most interesting care and tenderness. 
Thus she makes her happiness in private, 
her glory in public. On the 14th of Oc- 
tober, the King’s birth-day, she appeared 
at the Court gala, holding her infant 
daughterin her arms. The child, having 
demanded by cries that nourishment 
which is supplied by nature, was instantly 
satisfied by the Royal mother with a de- 
gree of native simplicity which formed a 
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touching contrast to the pomp and 
splendour with which she was sur- 
rounded. 

Our readers will recollect, that in the 
month of May last, a conspiracy against 
the Government and State was disco- 
vered at Lisbon, and that the principal 
traitors were promptly arrested and deli- 
vered over to justice. About the middle 
of last month they were brought to trial; 
when Genera! Gomez Freire de Andrade 
(the jleader of the conspiracy), and ele- 
ven of his accomplices in guilt, were 
sentenced to suffer death ; and un Sa- 
turday, the 18th ult. their execution 
took place. Gomez Freire and seven 
others were hanged and burnt, and their 
ashes thrown into the Tagus; but the 
bodies of the remaining four (whose 
guilt was not so strikingly marked as 
that of their associates) were delivered 
to their friends for interment. Ove of 
the conspirators of high distinction 
(Baron Eben) had his sentence of death 
commuted to banishment. From the 
depositions on the trials, it appears, 
that the object of the conspirators was, 
to overthrow English influence, to put 
to death Marshal Beresford, and to set up 
a revolutionary Government, 

ITALY. 

The Pope has authorised the Court of 
Austria, for the future, to nominate the 
Bishops in the Venetian provinces, and 
in Ragusa. The Holy See has hitherto 
exercised the privilege in question 
throughout all Italy. 

The municipal authorities of many 
towns in Greece have established, for 
the education of youth, Lyce@ums or 
Gymnasiums (schools), in which are 
taught the antient Greek, Latin, and 
modern languages, rhetoric, mathema- 
tics, &c.—The Greek merchants settled 
at Leghorn formed a society last year 
for affording relief to destitute students 
of their country. Those of Vienna have 
formed a similar one this year, under 
the direction of M. Mavrageni, a rela- 
tion of a huspodar of that name. The 
object in view is, to maintain in civi- 
lized Europe many young Greeks, des- 
tined to bear back and propagate in 
their native country the blessings of 
literature and civilization. 

GERMANY. 

A negociation has, it is said, been 
recently set on fuct between the Bri- 
tish Government and that of Austria ; 
through which there is some chance of 
our being repaid a part of the debt due 
to us from the Emperor; if not in 
money, at least in money’s worth. As 
long back as 1802, an agreement was 
entered into with the Austrian Govern- 
ment for the purchase of a large quan- 
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tity of timber ; but the breaking out of 
hostilities soon after, and the subsequent 
state of the Continent, prevented the 
contract between the two Powers from 
being carried into effect. The timber 
was, at that time, to have been deli- 
Vered in part payment of the debt due 
to us; and we understand the Austrian 
Government bas renewed its offer of 
payment in the same way. The timber 
is said to be of the first quality aud 
growth; and the offer has been consi- 
dered so far worth attention by our Go- 
verument, that they have dispatched 
Mr. Smith, the Assistant Secretary to 
the Navy Board, to Trieste, accompa- 
nied by an experienced officer of Wook 
wich yard. 

In the German papers we find an ac- 
count of the celebration of the Anniver- 
sary of Leipsic, at the Warteburg near 
Eisenach ; which is, in many respects, 
highly deserving of attention. The Stu- 
dents of the University of Jena invited 
the Students of the other German Uni- 
versities to send Deputies to Eisenach, 
to join with them in this solemnity ; 
and accordingly they were met on the 
afternoon of the 17th October, at the 
appuinted place, by Deputies from near- 
ly all the Universities. The Students 
and Professors assembled went in solemn 
procession on the 18th October to the 
Warteburg; when, after singing divine 
hymns, one of the Students advanced 
towards an altar, and delivered an ha- 
rangue ; in which, calling to their re- 
collection the great day of Leipsic, on 
which the sun of German freedom rose, 
he observed, how little the result had 
answered the expectations which the 
people were entitled to form; and that 
no prince had yet performed the pro- 
mise publicly made by him, excepting 
that Prince in whose territories they 
were then solemnizing the festival. An 
auto da Je afterwards took place, in 
which several obnoxious works, and, 
among others, various productions of 
Schmalz, the writer who first advocated 
the re-action of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, were committed to the flames. 
They burnt also several instruments and 
monuments of old German slavery; and, 
before they broke up, they pledged them- 
selves to each other, in taking the Sa- 
crament, that they would conscienti- 
ously endeavour to carry into execution 
the obligations into which they had en- 
tered.—Such a solemn expression of the 
discontent which the conduct of the 
different German Governments has ex- 
cited, affords much matter for reflection. 

As proofs of reform being wanted in 
Saxony, no one is allowed to sit in the 
Diet, that caunot produce a pedigree - 

eight 
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eight noble aneestors! The higher classes 
eontribute little to Taxes, while feudal 
services are still required of the pea- 


santry. 
RUSSIA. 

The population of St. Petersburgh is 
285,500 persons, military included. In 
1764, the number was 130,000; and, in 
3792, 225,000. 

ASIA. 


Intelligence of so late a date as the 
Tith June, from Bengal, announces, 
that all apprehensions of an immeiliate 
war in India have completely vanished. 
The seizure of the Peishwa has prevented 
him from doing any further wischief, 
Trimbukjee was expected to be brought 
in, in consequence of the reward offered; 
and Scindiah and Holkar, so far from 
taking part against us, have given the 
Marquis of Hastings assurances of sup- 
port in crushing the Pindarees. Money 
ean now be obtained in India at 6 per 
eent.; and the bills of the Company 
are at a premium. 

The Bombay Papers recount a feat of 
extraordinary gallantry performed in the 
neighbourhood of Aurunzabad, by what 
is denominated the reformed cavalry of 
the Nizam, our protégé and ally. Cap- 
tain Davies, at the head of 690 men of 
the above corps, charged a body of 
2,000 horse, and completely defeated 
them ; with the loss, according to au- 
thentic letters, of above four hundred 
men in killed and wounded. This ac- 
tion forms a sort of epoch in the mili- 
tary annals of the Native Powers, and 
displays the construction of a new eu- 
gine of defence for the security of the 
British empire in India. There has hi- 
therto been no instance, or hardly one, 
of native cavairy submitting to the re- 
straints of discipline, except those who 
furm part of the Company’s regular 
establishment.—Mr. George S)denham, 
Military Resident at Hydrabad, it is 
said, was the officer who suggested and 
carried into execution this pian of de- 
fence, by the organization of large bo- 
dies of native cavalry from among those 
of our allies on whom we could most 
steadily depend. 

The Ceylon Gazette communicates a 
very shocking event which happened on 
the evening of the Lith of May Jast, 
near Colombo: a party of seven young 
gentlemen had been walking near the 
sea, when Mr. William Turvill May, 
of the Ordnance Civil Department, went 
into the water, and was soon followed 

. by several others, Mr. May was am ex- 
cellent swimmer, and struck out into 
deep water ; when Lieut. Gray, who was 
aware of the danger frum sharks, called 
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out to him not to go any farther: a: 
that moment some of the party, who 
were standing high on the shore, saw 
bim of a sudden struggle and sink. He 
was bit thrice by the ravenous animal ; 
but bis friends succeeded in getting him 
to shore, and he did not survive above 
two minutes. Mr. May was only 92 
years of age. 

Count Yermaloff, the Russian Ambas- 
sador to Persia, is commissioned to en- 
gage at Ispahan and Cabul a number of 
workmen, who are to set up a manufac- 
tory of shawls and carpets, at Casan, 
in Russia, on very advantageous terms, 
The importance of the object is inferred 
from the fact, that 80,000 shawls are 
annuatly exported from Bussorab, which 
cost on an average 1000 roubles; se that 
the gross yearly exportation of shawls 
from Bussorah is about 20,000,900 row- 
bles. Certainly this is a branch of com- 
merce worth some little pains to get a 
share in, from the people of the South 
of Asia ; and if the wools of Thibet aad 
the Persian silks are jointly so produc- 
tive of profit to the shawlmakers, the 
Court of St. Petersburgh displays a good 
eye to business, in starting against them 
for so rich a prize. 

Extract of a letter from the Agent to 
Lloyd’s, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
Sept. 15:—“ Arrived this day the Biu- 
cher, Kerr, from Batavia and th: Mau- 
ritius. She brings advice, that at the 
Isle of Lupperwaru, near Amboyna, the 
natives had risen and murdered the 
Dutch Resident and his family, together 
with the whole of the garrison. A de- 
tachment of abuut 200 men were sent 
from Amboyna, which the natives al- 
Jowed to land; after whieh they mur- 
dered them all. An expedition was 
about to sail from that place under Ad- 
miral Buyokus.” 

AMERICA. 

Some of the American Papers, re- 
cently received, speak of the expected 
cession of East Florida by the Court of 
Spain to the United States, as being 
likely to take place in the present year. 

The Papers from Charleston give ac- 
counts of a violent and fatal sickness 
prevailing in the Southern parts of the 
United States. 

The Halifax Papers to the 16th Sep- 
tember state the melancholy fact, that 
the ship Lantaro, Captain Benjamin 
Mathews, bound from Greenock for 
Charleston, with a crew of 14 persons, 
including the captain, four cabin pas- 
sengers, and twenty-nine men, women, 
and ehildren, in the steerage, foun- 


dered at sea on the 10th September. 


Of these twenty-seven perished. 
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TRIAL anpw EXECUTION or rus TRAITORS. 


Trial and Execution of Jeremiah Brand- 
reth, clias John Coke, otherwise the Not- 
tingham Captain; William Turner ; 
and Isaac Ludlam; for High Treason. 

(Continued from p. 300.) 

To enable the reader to collect the 
main facts that came out in evidence on 
the trial of Jeremiah Brandreth, it may 
be sufficient to select a few extracts from 
the opening speech of the Attorney General. 

“The prisoner had joined with others 
m arranging a plan for the achievement 
of some public purpose, by means of hos- 
tile force. He was commonly designated 
by the title of ‘ the Nottingham Captain,’ 
and had been appointed to lead, conduct, 
‘and command a division of the rebel army, 
which was expected to be formed. {t was 
agreed to assemble in insurrection on 
Monday night of the 9th of June, in Not- 
tingham Forest, and the prisoner went to 
Pentridge, in the county of Derby, on the 
Suuday preceding, to see the expected 
insurgeuts, who were to subvert the Go- 
vernment, and, to use their own fan- 
guage, to ‘wipe all off.’ The insurgents 
not only armed themselves, but collected 
pikes, guns, pistols, and every species of 
weapon that fell in their way. From 
Huot’ssbar they proceeded to Dobsou’s- 
clove. Brandreth, the prisoner, and 
George Weightman, who were the leaders, 
were preceded by a considerable body of 
their party. The inhabitaots of the houses 
to which they paid their unwelcome visits 
were required to give their guns, and ei- 
ther to join their party themselves, or 
send a sou, or a servant, to swell their 
numbers. They openly declared their in- 
tention to have a man or a gun from every 
house to which they went. They pro- 
ceeded from Dobson’s-close to the house 
of Mr. Thomson. Not being joined by 
sach numbers as they expected, they dis- 
patched some of their followers to Pen- 
tridge, to gain intelligence of the state of 
preparation of their partizaos, and to 
hasten their march, This party was 
headed by George Weightman. The 
others, under the command of the pri- 
soner Brandreth, came to the house of 
Elijah Hall ; they there took a gun, and 
insisted on the son of the owner joining 
them. Elijah Hail was compelled to go 
along with them, but he deserted them as 
soon as he could, and fied back to his 
own house. It was a fortunate cireum- 
stance for the justice of the country, and 
the cause of order, that this mae was 
forced into their ranks, and compelled so 
long to attend their movements. This 
person accompanied, though reluctantly, 
the party of insurgents to the house of 
Mr. Walker. They, as usual, demanded 
a@ gun, wBich the owner was compelled 





to yield. From thence they preceed- 
ed to the house of Samuel Hunt, who 
joined them, and was one of the prisoners 
whose name was in the indictment. Thence 
they went to the house of a person called 
Epworth, ehere an unfortunate event hap- 
pened, whictrwou!d appear in evidence, but 
which be had not brought as a charge 
against the prisener on his present trial. 
At this house they, as usual, demanded 
ams, which the inhabitant refused; the 
resistance was fatal: as the insurgents 
could not force the door, Brandreth went 
round, aod breaking a window, introduced 
himself into the room where the owner 
was. The Learned Counsel then men- 
tioned the murder that was committed, 
with the saying of Brandreth, that he had 
Shot One man already, and would any one 
that opposed him. From the house of 
Epworth they proceeded to that of Mr. 
Fletcher, aud thence to Butterly Iron- 
works. Before they arrived at that place, 
there appeared great uncertainty in their 
movements, great doubts as to their pro- 
ceedings, aud despondency as to their 
success; they were not joined by the 
numbers they expected. On their way to 
Nottingham, at a place called Greenwich, 
the two parties which he had formerly 
mentioned formed a junction; but being 
still wavering in their resolution, from the 
want of previous success, they sent out 
scouts, of whom one was George Weight- 
man, to learn if the others whom they ex- 
pected were advancing from Nottingham ; 
he took a horse out of the stable of a per- 
son at that place, and proceeded towards 
Nottingham on this mission; in the mean 
time the main body remained under the 
command of the prisoner at the bar, who 
was called their captain. The party were 
at this ime completely organized ; they 
had not only a leader ia chief, but infe- 
rior officers to execute his commands, 
and to keep the insurgents in the ranks; 
these latter were to bring up the rear, to 
collect stragglers, and compel those who 
wished to leave them back into the ranks. 
The intended fugitives were told that they 
must proceed, aod that to desert would 
endanger their lives: the command was 
threatening and peremptory. In tbis 
manner the party advanced to Langley- 
bridge. George Weightman, who had 
been sent to bring tidings of their expected 
adherents, bere joined them: and what- 
ever representation he gave to the pri- 
soner, Brandreth endeavoured to encou- 
rage them, and said all was going vn 
well ; that the soldiers were starved and 
discontented, and that Nottingham was 
already taken. Many here relented and 
deserted, notwithstanding every aan em- 
ployed to keep them together. “hey then 
proceeded 
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proceeded to Eastwood, though reduced in 
numbers. These proceedings took from 
Sunday tili Tuesday morning. In the 
mean time notice had been given to the 
magistrates of the neighbourhood of Not- 
tingham of the advance of such a body of 
insurgents, Oue of the magistrates rode 
out aud found the party in a most mi- 
serable plight, dispersed or dispersing ; 
he saw the remains of their recent pro- 
gress, and of their terrified retreat; he 
saw arms of all kinds, guns, pikes, pis- 
tols, and other instruments left on the 
field, like the wrecks of a dispersed army. 
That the prisoner was there, that he was 
the leader and encourager of the insur- 
rection, that he was what was called the 
Nottingham Captain, that he organized 
the party, that he formed the order of 
march, that he shewed the plans and maps 
by which he was guiding them on, there 
could be no doubt. Some of the wit- 
nesses might not be able to identify his 
person, because, by allowing his beard 
to grow, and appearing as he now did in 
Court, he had somewhat changed himself 
from what he was, and took every meaus 
of concealing his identity. This, how- 
ever, could not avail, as sufficient evi- 
dence would be brought that he was the 
same person who was at the head of the 
party, and directed their motions.” 

The results of the Triats have been 
already given in pp. 358, 359. 

Before we detail the circumstances that 
attended the last awfal scenes of this dis- 
tressing drama, we must mention a few 
particulars of the conduct of the prisoners. 

Soon after bis fate bad been sealed by 
the verdict of a jury, Brandreth expressed 
himself satisfied that bis trial was a fair 
one ; that his counsel bad exerted them- 
selves to the utmost in his behalf, and that 
although death was an event difficult to 
view with indifference, yet he was pre- 
pared to meet it with resignation, and had 
no reason tu impugn the justice by which 
he was condemned. Afterwards bis man- 
ners and declarations assumed a different 
character. He no longer admitted the 
justice of his sentence, but, on the con- 
trary, said that he had fallen a victim to 
the stratagems of a party faction—that he 
had been led on by the influence of Oliver, 
a spy, and others, to the fate whieh await- 
ed him, and the rea! siuners had escaped. 
This unaccountable transition from con- 
duct which might fairly be called rational, 
to that which was the very reverse, ex- 
cited some suspicion as to the cause, and 
an investigation took place, which solved 
all doubts. It turned out that the cell in 
which Brandreth was placed was so situ- 
ated as to admit of communication with 
the debtors confined iv the prison, whose 
voices could not alone be heard, but who 
had an opportunity of pushing under the 
door any paper which they might consider 


expedient. These persons were heard to 
eall out, ** Brandreth, die firm—assert, as 
the truth is, that Oliver was the cause of 
your conduct, and that but for his machi- 
nations you might yet be free.” Brand- 
reth listened to these suggestions, and act- 
ed accordingly. 

The Rev. Mr. Pickering afterwards.con- 
versed wiih him on his observations re- 
specting Oliver, and shewed him, by a 
comparison of dates, the impossibility of 
his having been at all influenced by him. 
Brandreth at last admitted this to be true, 
and declined auny further conversation on 
the subject. On being pressed to disclose 
his motives for the course which he took, 
he said that was a matter between himself 
and his Maker, to whom he had already 
opened his heart. He wished that no 
question might be asked him which went 
to involve others. He was answerable for 
the crimes he had himself committed, and 
hoped he should die as became a Chris- 
tian, With regard to the murder of Mrs. 
Hepworth’s servant, that he did not seem 
to view in the light of a crime. He ap- 
peared to think himself rather inthe state 
of a general officer, who has been assigned 
a certain duty, in the furtherance of which 
he must waive all minor considerations. 
This accounts for his expressions when 
upbraided with the act at the time by 
Thomas Turner, ‘“ lt was my duty !” he 
said. Throughout, im fact, he seems to 
have had no consciousness of moral guilt, 
but viewed his offences entirely as politi- 
cal. His mind was at all times cool and 
collected ; his answers to questions quick 
and apposite ; the tones of his voice were 
deep and sonorous, but not unpleasing. 
He was evidently much hurt when viewed 
as a mere object of idle curiosity, and 
looked sternly in the faces of those who 
occasionally gazed upon him. The lan- 
guage of kindness always, however, soft- 
ened the asperity of his eye. His pipe 
was his constant solace and companion, 
and when not engaged in prayer he en- 
gaged himself in writing on the blank 
pages of the list of witnesses who were 
subpeenaed on his trial, and with which 
he bad been furnished. This led to a be- 
lief that he was writing the history of his 
life; but we have seen the book in ques- 
tion, which he has directed to be sent to 
his wife, together with other things. His 
writings consist of prayers of his own 
composition, written with great energy. 

It had been said that Brandreth was a 
native of Ireland, and that at different pe-~ 
riods of his life be got his bread as a 
drover, a whitesmith, a sailor, and a stock- 
ing maker. ‘That he had filled the last 
three characters seems to be distinctly 
ascertained ; but he was generally thought 
to be an Exeter man. In the very brief 
accounts which he has given of himself, he 
has said he was sent to school by his pa- 
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reats when young, and might have re- 
ceived a good education, bad he been 
disposed to profit by the opportunities 
afforded him for acquiring knowledge. He 
possessed a vigorous, but uncultivated 
mind. 

Having thus given a sketch of Brand- 
reth’s conduct previous to the morning 
of execution, we now tum to William 
Turner avd Isaac Ludlam. These men, 
like Brandreth, had heard the advice re- 
specting Oliver, but both the one and the 
other denied any knowledge of him, say- 
ing, that “ Old Tom Bacon” (ove of the 
prisoners) “was the cause of their fall.” 
Ludiam always took the lead in their 
ptayers, and spoke with great vehemence. 
They had interviews ia the course of the 
week with the members of their respec- 
tive families. They were themselves Girmer 
than might have been expected, but the 
agonizing feelings of their friends beggar 
all description. 

The night of Thursday was passed by 
Ludiam and Turner io prayer and other 
devout exercises. They retired to bed, but 
did not sleep. Early in the morning they 
sung a psalm, and endeavoured to im- 
prove the little time that remained to 
them. At ten they were visited by the 
Rev. Mr. Pickering, who found them calm 
and resigned. 

The Chaplain having finished his visit 
to these men, proceeded to Brandreth, 
whose demeanour we have already de- 
scribed. During his absence Ludlam 
prayed with Turner, and im so audible a 
voice, that many of his words could be 
heard in the passages of the prison. 

The hour for proceeding to the Chapel 
having arrived, all the prisoners in the 
gaol, except the debtors, were sent thither. 
Turner and Ludiam were then brought 
down from their room to be conducted to 
the same place. Turner looked dread- 
fully agitated. Ludiam was more com- 
posed. On entering the yard, George 
Weightman came up and shook hands 
with Turner. He did the same by Lud- 
lam, who followed a few paces behind. 
Weightman was much affected, but did 
not speak further than to utter a short 
sympathizing ejaculation. Turner and 
Ludlam then ascended the steps leading 
to the Chapel. Brandreth appeared the 
next moment walking up the yard with 
his usual indifference. He followed the 
others into the Chapel, where, after the ser- 
vice, the sacrament was administered. All 
the prisoners manifested p:oper feelings of 
self-bumiliation, and on coming from the 
Chapel were dissolved in tears. 

At ten o’clock in the morning, a de- 
tachment of dragoons had been marched 
to Nun’s Green, the street in which the 
prison stands. The duty assigned to them 
was to keep the carriages from passing 
that way till after the execution.—During 
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the execution they were especially charged 
to keep at a distance, as the Civil power 
was cousidered fully equal to the import- 
ant business of the day. The drop was 
enclosed by special constables, and in the 
rear of these the javelin-men, on horse- 
back, took their station. Several consta- 
bles were placed in different situations 
near the prison, for the purpose of check- 
ing any disorder that migbt arise, but not 
the smallest apprehension of an attempt 
at rescue was for a moment entertained. 

The scaffold usually in use for execu- 
tions in Derby had been erecied in the 
early part of the morning, immediately 
close to a door about 10 feet from the 
ground, constructed on purpose for the 
passage of the condemned to death, 

The Prisoners were expected to leave 
the Chapel at about a quarter before 
twelve. They, however, still remained 
there, when Mr. Simpson, the Under She- 
riff, arrived to demand their bodies, which 
he did in the following terms, addressing 
himself to Mr, Eaton :— 

* Jailer—In the name of the High She- 
riff for the county of Derby, as his Under 
Sheriff, | command you to bring forth upon 
the Scaffold, the bodies of Jeremiah Brand- 
reth, William Turner, and Isaac Ludlam, 
the elder, that their several sentences of 
death, for the High Treasons of which 
they have been convicted, may be exe- 
cuted forthwith.” 

To this the usual answer of form was 
given, Mr. Simpson passed into the pri- 
son, and an intimation was given to the 
Chaplain that he waited. 

To the door of the cell the sledge had 
previously been brought; it was turned 
the flat side upwards, and the horse was 
now attached to it. Brandreth came into 
the yard before the others, and immedi- 
ately seated, or rather tumbled, himself 
on it, at the same time calling out, “ you 
must hold my hand, or I shall fall off.” 
He was held on each hand, and immedi- 
ately dragged round the yard. As he 
passed, he nodded to the other prisoners 
in the road, and said, “God be with you 
all, and with me too!” He passed from 
the hurdle into the passage of the prison, 
where in a few minutes he was joined by 
Turner, who, on being asked how he felt 
himself, replied with some vivacity, “Why, 
I feel better than I could expect ; I prayed 
for fortitude, and I hope | shall die con- 
tent.” He was then asked how he felt in 
his mind, whether he felt as if he should 
be happy. He answered, “‘ he had prayed 
devoutly for forgiveness, and hoped for aa 
answer, but he did not feel it within him.” 
Brandreth took him by the hand, and they 
kissed each other. When they had thus 


embraced, Brandreth addressed his fel- 

low-sufferers, while Ludiam was under. 

going the first part of his sentence, that 

of being drawn on the hurdle: 
7 


“ Weil,” 
he 
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he said, “ we shall now soon be above the 
sky, where there will be joy and glory for 
ever and ever in the presence of Jesus 
Christ.” “ Yes,” Turner replied, with en- 
thusiasm, “ there will be no sorrow there, 
all wit! be joy and felicity.” ‘The Chap- 
jain encouraged these hopes, and assisted 
them with other consoling reflections till 
Ludiam was brought to the door of the 
passage. On entering from the yard he 
passed Brandreth and Turner, and did 
not take any part in the conversation 
just described, and which still continued. 
Brandreth declared he was quite ready to 
die ; he did not feel any dread of it at all. 
Ludlam having passed them, praying to 
himself, said,—* I suppose | may take a 
tura or two here, ap aud dowo the pas- 
sage ;” and to this no objection was 
made: but he had passed but once up, 
when they were summoned to the scaffold. 
After a momentary pause, Mr. Pickering 
passed up the ladder with Brandreth, pre- 
ceded by the executioner and his assistants, 
On mounting the scaffold, Brandreth 
exclaimed, “God be with you all, and 
Lord Castlereagh too.” When his bead 
was passed through the cord, and the knot 
placed behind the left ear, the word was 
given for William Turner to be brought 
up; he ascended the ladder with a faul- 
tering step, and on reaching the platform, 
called out, with an air of wildness, *‘ This 
ie all Oliver and the Government; the 
Lord have mercy on my soul!” The hal- 
ter was then placed about bis neck, and 
he joined with the Minister in prayer. 
The third sufferer, Isaac Ludiam, was 
now brought up the ladder; he prayed, 
as he passed up, and while the rope was 
being placed about his neck, raised his 
voice in humble suppltication to Heaven, 
in the following terms :—* O Lord, for- 
give my sins, and receive my soul, and 
grant that I may meet all this great con- 
course of people in Heaven. Bless the 
King of this nation, bless the people, bless 
all the people, high and low, rich and 
a bound and free; yea, bless all, 
trom the King upon his throne down to 
the meanest subject in the realm, and 
may this awful dispensation be made a 
blessing to thousands and tens of thou- 
sands. © Lord, receive my spirit.” After 
a few moments, pereciving the Chap- 
lain was reading, he stopped, and joined 
the others in their responses. When the 
Minister had ceased to read, the three 
¢eulprits joined with him in repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer ; after which the Reverend 
Gentleman took his leave, The execu- 
tioners put the caps on the heads of the 
unbappy men, and pulled them over their 
faces. Each of them exclaimed at this 
moment, “ Into thy hands, O God, I com- 
mit my spirit!” They continued to call 
on their Creator and Redeemer for mercy ; 
and Ludiam was once more giving ut- 


terance to the last part of the prayer 
above inserted, when, at 25 minutes be- 
fore one, the bolt was drawn, and they 
were launched into eternity. Brandreth 
was scarcely convalsed for a moment ; 
Turner moved but litle; Lodlam strug- 
gled for several minutes after his two fel- 
low sufferers were motionless, 

The bodies hung for half an hour. The 
platform was now raised, and saw-dust 
strewed over it. The bench and block 
were then brought up, as were two axes, 
two sharp knives, and a basket to receive 
the head. 

The body of Brandreth was then cut 
down, and laid on the bench. The cap 
was removed from the head, and the neck 
having heen pressed close on the bieck, 
at 25 minutes after one the executioner 
struck the blow. The head was not at 
once detached from the body ; the blow 
appeared feebler to the populaee than it 
really was, and a groan of disapproba- 
tion and horror was the consequence. 
The assistant, however, with one of the 
knives, instantly completed what had not 
been accomp!:shed by the axe. The head 
fell in the basket, and the hangman, seiz- 
ing it by the hair, held up the ghastly 
countenance of the Nottingham Captain 
to the view of the multitude. He pro- 
ceeded with it to the left, to the right, and 
to the front of the scaffold, bearing the 
trunkless ball in his band, and exciaim- 
ing, at each place, ** Behold the head of 
the traitor Jeremiah Brandreth.” The 
head was then carefully deposited in a 
coffia, which immediately afterwards re- 
ceived the body. The lid was then placed 
on it, and the heads of Turner and Lud- 
Jam were taken off and exhibited in pre- 
cisely the same manner. 

At two o'clock the Prison caravan, in 
which the prisoners were conveyed to the 
Court-house to take their trials, during 
the late commission, was drawn up under 
the scaffold, and the coffins (on the lids 
of which were written with chalk, in large 
letters, the respective names of the suf- 
ferers) were lowered down and placed in 
it, the javelin-men forming a circle to 
keep off the crowd. The bodies were then, 
without being stripped, aud, in fact, with- 
out any further ceremony, conveyed to 
St. Werburgh’s Church, at the back of 
which one deep grave was dug, and the 
whole of the criminals deposited in it : 
Brandreth at the bottom, and Turner and 
Ludiam above him, The crowd was ex- 
cessive, but no expression passed, from 
whence an improper feeling could be in- 
ferred. There was no burial service. 

Nothing could exceed the horror which 
the whole scene excited, and as this has 
been the first instance of the sort, of men 
being convicted of levying war against 
the King since 1745—so we hope it will 
be the last. 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS ParTs. 

** Windsor Castle, Nov. 4. His Majesty 
bas passed the last month ia a very tran- 
quil manner, and continues to enjoy a 
firm state of health: his Majes'y’s disor- 
der remains unaltered.” 

We ought to have recorded in our last 
the election of Mr. Alderman Christopher 
Smith to the Civic Chair. A poll was 
demanded on the 29th of September, the 
day when the Livery assembled to return 
two persons to the Court of Aldermen, 
from whom to select one to fill that dis- 
tinguished office. The poll continued 
open seven days, when Messrs. Aldermen 
Smith and Atkins were returned with a 
triumphant majority over the late Lord 
Mayor and Mr. Ald. Goodbehere: and 
the Court of Ald. returned Mr. Ald. Smith 
Lord Mayor for the year ensuing. 

Sept. 23. As some workmen were dig- 
ging for the foundation of a building, in 
the cellar of the old Dolphio Inn, Cam- 
bridge, about four feet-from the surface 
they found the mouldered remains of a 
leather bag, out of which fell a parcel of 
gold rings, containing precious stones, in 
very ancient setting ; also some old silver 
coins, and other articles of value, the 
whole of which will perhaps not be known. 
The workmen beginning to quarrel about 
the booty, news of the discovery reached 
the owner of the estate, who has recovered 
a part of the property. It consists of the 
following curious reliques, which have re- 
mained buried 550 years, about seventeen 
years before the foundation of the Uni- 
versity :—1. A sapphire, rudely set ia its 
natural form, io a ring of pure gold, weigh- 
ing, with the stone, 4 dwts. 2 gr.—2. An 
amethyst ditto, weighing 2 dwts. 8 gr.— 
3. Ditto ditto, weighing | dwt. 19 gr.— 
4. Ruby ditto, weighing 25 gr.—5. Small 
gem, unknown, weighing with the ring, 
21 gr.—6. Large brooch of pure gold, 
mounted in silver, the silver being com- 
pletely mineralized; originally studded 
with rubies, one of which remains; the 
whole of curious workmanship; its weight 
equals loz. wanting only 23gr.—7. Small 
brilliant gold fleur de lis, broken from 
some trinket that has disappeared.—8. A 

piece of coral set in silver.—9. A collec- 
tion of silver pennies of Henry the Third, 
struck in his fifty-first year; about which 
time they seem to have been buried, 

Oct. 3. This morning the corning-house 
of the guapowder works belonging to Joha 
HalJ, esq. at Ore, near Faversham, cen- 
taining about 12 barrels of powder, blew 
up with a dreadful explosion, which de- 
stroyed every part of the building. Three 
men, employed in it at the time, were 
literaily blown to pieces. . 

Oct. 7. This night Thomas Hall, aged 
about 70 years, and Mary Grant, his 
housekeeper, of about the same age, who 
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had many years resided hy themselves, in 
a very lonely cottage in Theddlethorpe, 
about 12 miles from Louth, were most 
inhumanly murdered by some diabolical 
monster or monsters in human shape, 
who entered by a breach made in the 
back wall of the house, for the bloody 
purpose, The bodies, particularly that 
of Hall, were dreadfully mangied, owing, 
as there is reason to believe, to the vigor- 
ous defence which he made. Money and 
notes were fouad scattered about, whence 
it is supposed that the murderers were 
distarbed before they had time to secure 
their pluader. 

Oct, 11. The coal-owners of the rivers 
Tyne aud Wear, the body of them most 
extensively benefited by Sir Humphrey 
Davy’s safety-lamps for preventing explo- 
sions in coal-mines, have shewn their 
sense of the importance of the discovery 
to their interests, and those of humanity, 
by presenting Sir Humphrey with a band- 
some service of plate, of the value of 
nearly 2000/. The ceremony of the pre- 
sentation of it took place this day, when 
a grand dinner was given to Sir Humphrey 
at Newcastle. 

Nov. 5. A disturbance took place at 
Brighton, in consequence of a tumultuous 
crowd of persons having assembled to ce- 
lebrate the anniversary of Gunpowder 
Treason. In order to prevent disturbance, 
the High Constable assembled his officers, 
who were stationed on the Steyne, where 
more than 200 persons had collected, hav- 
ing with them great quantities of fire- 
works, a pitch-barrel, and other combus- 
tible materials, intending to set them on 
fire. In consequence of an attempt on 
the part of the peace-officers to seize these 
materials, a general riot took place, and 
the officers were unable to disperse the 
mob, many of them being wounded with 
stones fluag at them by persons in the 
crowd ; and the house of one of those 
who were struck, William Williams, was 
attacked, his windows being broken, The 
coustables, being unable to repress the 
disturbance, were obliged to call in the 
assistance of the military, and to apply to 
the magistrates. About half-past nine 
the magistrate read the Riot Act, and 
while reading it a stone was flung at him, 
and went close to his head ; and another 
struck the High Constable, A short time 
after, the military, being statioved on the 
Steyue, were attacked with stones; and 
in advancing upon the mob, a man named 
Thomas Rowles was killed in the confus- 
siou by one of the soldiers named White, 
Under the circumstances of the case, a 
Coroner’s Jury returned a verdict of Wil- 
ful Murder against the constable Williams 
and the soldier. The men have been ad- 
mitted to bail, having given security for 
their appearance at the assizes, " 

G 
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The Bridge over the Jrwell, communi- 
cating between Salford and Strangeways, 
is now completed. It is an elegantly neat 
structure, of cast iron, of one arch of 120 
feet span, and may deservedly be consi- 
dered as a proof of the decided superiority 
of cast-iron bridges, in the essential points 
of economy and facility of execution, the 
abutments and bridge having been com- 
pleted in the short period of eight months ; 
and with a slightness of scaffulding, and 
limited number of workmen, truly asio- 
nishing; as, after the completion of the 
abutments, not more than froin six to 
ten men were employed to fix the scaffold- 
ing and complete the iron-work. The 
erection of this bridge was contracted for 
by the Coalbrook Dale Company. 

The Corporation of Norwich have voted a 
piece of plate, value 25 guineas, to Dr. 
Rigby and his lady, as a memento of the 
birth at one time of their four children : 
the event is to be recorded in the City 
books, and inscribed with the names of the 
children on the plate. (See pp. 275. 478.) 

Two trials which took place at the late 
Assizes for Staffordshire, have excited a 
more than ordimary sensation. The one 
was that of two soldiers, Jobn Hall aod 
Patrick Morrison, who, in a drunken fro- 
lick, took a shilling froma Jabourer named 
Read, who, at the instigation of George 
Roberis, keeper of the prisou at Wolver- 
hampton, founded upon this circumsiance 
a charge of highway robbery. The men 
were convicted, and left for execution, 
The real facts of their case having, how- 
ever, been made known to some bene- 
volent characters at Wolverhampton, a 
respite, and subsequently a free par- 
don, was obtained for the soldiers. The 
conduct of Roberts is now under investi- 
gation by the magistrates of the county. 

The second case was that of Abraham 
Thornton, of Casile Bromwich, who was 
tried for rape and murder, committed on 
the body of Mary Asbford, a young wo- 
man, whose fate has excited the deepest 
horror and sympathy. In spite of very 
strong circumstantial evidence, Thornton 
was acquitted ; but the verdict was by no 
means satisfactory to the county; indeed, 
we may say, to the country at large; and in 
consequence the nearest of kin to the unfor- 
tunate girl obtained a writ of appeal, upon 
whica Thornton was agaiu taken into cus- 
tody, to undergo another trial, which, by 
the antient law of England, the next heir 
of the murdered person is entitled to .n- 
stitute.—The plea of Thoruton was re- 
ceived in the Court of King’s Beach Nov. 
17, where an immense crowd was attracted 
by the novelty and peculiar circumstances 
of the case. The record, stating that he 
was appealed for the murder, and con- 
taining an exact copy of the indictment, 
was read by Mr. Le Bianc, clerk in the 


Crown-office, who concluded by saying, 
‘Are you guilty, or not guilty, of the 
said murder whereof you stand so ap- 
pealed?” Mr. Reader, one of the coun- 
sel for the prisoner, put into the prisener’s 
hand a paper from which be read, * Not 
guilty — and [ am ready to defend the 
same with my body.”” Mr. Reader had 
likewise banded a pair of gloves to the 
prisoner, one of which he put on, and the 
other, in pursuance of the old form, he 
threw down for the appellant to take up. 
It was not taken up; and Mr. Reader 
moved that it should be kept in the cus- 
tody of the Officer of the Court, Mr. Ash- 
ford, the appellant, was then formally called 
iato Court; and Mr. Clarke, his counsel, 
said, “* I must confess | am surprised that 
the charge against the prisoner should be 
put to issue in this way. The Trial by 
Battle is an obsolete practice which has 
long since been out of use; and it would 
appear to me extraordinary indeed, if the 
person who has murdered the sister, 
should, as the law exists in these en- 
lightened times, be allowed to prove his 
innocence by killing the brother — or at 
least by an attempt to do so, It will be 
for the Court to determine, under all the 
circumstances, whether they will permit a 
battle to be waged in this case or not. 
The Court will, no doubt, look to the per- 
son of the appellant, and seeivg that he 
is weak of body, few in years, and in other 
qualities by no means capable of combat- 
ing in battle with the appellee, they will, 
perhaps, not permit the issue to be put 
upon personal contest.” Mr. Reader sug- 
gested that the only course of proceeding 
which his learned friend could take was to 
put in a counter-piea; and Mr. Clarke, 
on the question being put to him by Lord 
Elleuborough, humbly moved, on the 
part of the appellant, that he might have 
time to plead. The request was acceded 
to, and Saturday, Nov. 22, appointed to 
put in the counterplea ; on which day the 
parties appearing in Court, the counter- 
plea was read, stating that Thornton 
ought not to be admitted to wage batile in 
this appeal, because there were, and still 
are, violent and strong presumptions and 
proofs, that be was and is guilty of the fe- 
lony and murder so charged against him. 
[The c.rcumstances of the case were then 
stated.] Mr. Reader, considering that the 
case could net come to issue in the pre- 
sent term, applied to the Court for time 
until the second day of next term; and 
auded, that it might be necessary for him 
to have the record of the acquittai on the 
indictment, because a great part of what 
the Court had heard (“my learned frieud,” 
Mr. Reader observed, * says all”)—he 
would not say all, but a great part, mfi- 
nitely the greater, did undoubtedly appear 
at the trial,—Tjme was given as required. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Covent Garpen THEATRE. 


Oct. 25. The Father and his Children; 
a Melo-Drama, from the French. 

Nov. 5. A Friend Indeed! a Musical 
Entertainment, in two Acts, by Mr. C. 
Dibdin ; the Music by Whitaker. 





Davry Lane THeatre. 
Oct. 29. The Falls of Clyde; a Melo- 
Drama. The Dialogue by Mr. Soane, jun. 
the Music by Mr. T. Cooke. 





Gazette Promotions. 

Foreign Office, Oct. 14. Charles Man- 
ners St. George, esq. Secretary of Lega- 
tion at the Court of Stockholm. 

Lord Chamberlain’s Office, Oct.20. Adm. 
Sir George Campbell, K.C. B. Groom of 
His Majesty’s Bedchamber, vice Charles 
Herbert, esq. deceased. 

Foreign Office, Nov.1. Alexander Fer- 
rier, esq. Consul for the Ports of Rotter- 
dam, Helvoet, Dordrecht, Schiedam, and 
the Brill. 





Crvit Promorions. 

The Right Rev. Dr. W. Bennet, Bp. of 
Cloyne, President of the Dublin Library, 
vice Right Hon. J. P. Curran, deceased. 

Rev. Thomas Brereton, LL. B. Second 
Master of Bedford School, vice Abbot, dec. 

Rev. C. Barker, M. A. Master of the 
Grammar School at Sutton Coldfield, co. 
Warwick. 


ee 


EcciesiasTICAL PrereRMENTS, 

Rey. John Brocklebank, B.D. Tever- 
sham R. co. Cambridge, vice Slade, res. 

Rev. Philip Abbott, Colne Perpetual 
Curacy, co. Lincoln. 

Rev. C. Day, Barton St. Mary, and All 
Saints, Norfolk, Consolidated Rectories. 

Rev. Martin Davy, Waterperry V. co. 
Oxford. 

Rev. Herbert Randolph, jun, A.M. 
Hawkburst R. Kent. 

Rev. Simon Webber, B.A. Fonthill Bi- 
shop R. Wilts. 

Rev. Matthew Hodge, M.A. Fillingham 
R. co. Liucoln. 

Rev. George Shepherd, B.D. Preacher 
to the Honourable Society of Grays Inn. 

Rev. William Jones, B.D. Scartho R. 
co. Lincoln. 


~ 





BIRTHS. 

Oct. 10. At Dromoland, the lady of Sir 
Edward O’Brien, bart. a dau,—14. At 
Monreith-house, Lady Maxwell, of Mon- 
reith, a dau.—16. At Lewes, the lady of 
Lieut.-col. Sir Hew Ross, K.C,B. a son. 
—18. At Brock-house, Essex, the wife of 
Maj. George Brock, a son. —21, The wife 
of Rev. John Russell, Head Master of the 
Gent. Mac. November, 1817. 
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Charter-house, a son.—At Brixton-hill, 
the wife of Lieut.-col. Mackenzie, a son. 
— At Chatteris, co. Cambridge, the wife 
of Rev. Dr. Chatfield, a son, being her 
13th child. — At Valenciennes, the wife of 
Lieut.-col. Bull, C. B. Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery, a dau. —22. The wife of Cuthbert 
Ellison, esq. M.P. a dau.—26. At Lis- 
bon, the lady of Brig.-gen. Sir John Camp- 
bell, a dau. —27. The wife of B. Pead, 
esq. of Walthamstow, Essex, a dau.—At 
Castlecraig, Lady Gibson Carmichael, of 
Skirling, ason.—28. At Wimbledon-house, 
the wife of Joseph Marryat, esq. M.P.a 
son.—The wife of Charles Gibson, esq. 
Myerscough-house, co. Lancaster, a son 
and heir. —29. At Ormiston-hall, the 
Countess of Hopetoun, a son.—30. At 
Merry Oak, Southampton, the wife of 
George Ede, esq. a son’ and heir.—At 
Southampton, the wife of Capt. Inglefield, 
R.N. a son.—At Pakenham-hall, Ire- 
land, the Countess of Longford, a son and 
heir. — 31, In Berkeley-square, the wife of 
F. C. Cavendish, esq. a son and heir. 

Lately. The wife of Rev. Dr. Smith, 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, a son. 
—At Madrid, the wife of Hon. J. Meade, 
British Consul General, a dau. 

Nov. 5. At Bath, the wife of Charles 
Eyston, esq. of Hendred, Berks, a son 
and heir.—At York, the wife of Capt. 
Leatham, King’s Dragoon Guards, a son. 
—%. The wife of Alfred Wigan, esq. of 
Stamford-hill, a son. — At Ropley, Hants, 
Lady Isabella Douglas, wife of Rev. C. 
Douglas, a dau.— 8. Lady Charles Ben- 
tinck, a son.— At Stevenson, the Lady of 
Sir John Gordon Sinclair, bart. a dau.— 
9. At Gawthorpe-hall, co. Lancaster, the 
wife of Robert Shuttleworth, esq. a dau.— 
10. At Cheveley, the Duchess of Rutland, 
a son.—411: At Toft-hall, Cheshire, the 
wife of Ralph Leycester, esq. jun. a son 
and heir. 





MARRIAGES. 

April 2. At Allahabad, Capt. J. Hum 
ter, 29th reg. Native Infantry, to Louisa 
Maria, second jau. of the late T. Norris, 
esq. of Croom,, aill, Greenwich. 

Sept. 13. At Paris, at the British Am- 
bassador’s, Capt. Acton, Cavalry Lancers, 
son of Gen. Acton, to Charlotte, only dau. 
of Dr, Clugston, late of Bombay. 

16. Lieut.-col. Wilson, of the Leeward 
Island Staff, to Elizabeth Anne, dau. of 
Philip Germaine, esq. of St. Kitt’s. 

29. William Lynch, esq. of Morden- 
hall, Surrey, to Margaret, second dau, of 
Lewis Innes, esq. of Balogie, co. Aberdeen. 

30. At Florence, the Archduchess Maria 
Theresa, to the Prince of Carignan Savoy. 

Oct. 1. Mr. H. Wakefield, of Hatton 
Garden, Surgeon, son of tbe late Gilbert 
Wakefield, B.A. to Harriet, dau. of the 
late Thomas Pomeroy, esq. 

Lees 
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Lees Shaw, esq. of Livcoln’s-inn, son of 
the late R. Shaw, esq. of Dublin, to Ca- 
roline Cecilia, eldest dau. of W. Chippis- 
dall, esq. of Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. 

Rev. J. Ingram, Rector of Greys, and 
Keeper of the Archives in Oxford Univer- 
sity, to Elizabeth, only dau. of the late 
Dr. Taylor, of Keith, co. Bamff. 

2. Philip Prince, esq. of His Majesty’s 
Customs, to Mary, eldest daughter ; and 
Thomas Trenham Irish, esq. surgeon, of 
Sitamford-street, to Anne, dau. of Edward 
Cowling, esq. of Bedford-house, Streatham. 

Rev. Frederick Leicester, Fellow of 
Christ Church College, Cambridge, to 
Margaret Maria, second dau. of J. Ferard, 
esq. of Highbury. 

4. James Gordon Duff, esq. of Ma- 
deira, and of Brunswick-square, London, 
to Frances, second dau. of James Wil- 
liamson, esq. of Tavistock-square. e 

J. Ede, esq. of Ridgeway-castle, Hants, 
to Catherine, youngest dau. of G. B. Wright, 
esq. of Polygon-house, Southampton. 

6. At the Earl of Suffolk’s, Charlton, 
Rev. Edward Ryder, to Miss Eliza Howard. 

7. John Rasbeller, esq. of Farm-ball, 
co. Huntingdon, and of Croxton, Norfolk, 
to Mrs. Sherrard, relict of P. C. Sherrard, 
esq. of Upper Harley-street, and of Glat- 
ton, co. Huntingdon. 

Capt. John Bastard, R. N. of Sharp- 
ham, Devon, M.P. to Frances, eldest 
dau. of the late B. Wade, esq. of New 
Grange, co. York. 

Jonathan Andrew, esq. of Hendham- 
hall, co. Lancaster, to Hannah, only dau. 
of the late Thomas Smith, esq. of Liverpool. 

9. T. Warre, esq. of George-street, 
Hanover-square, to Louisa Sarah, eldest 
dau. of Sir R. George, bart. of Park-place. 

John Sim, M. D. of Greville-street, Hat- 
tom Garden, to Ann Eliza, eldest dau. of 
James Clark, M. D. of Dominica, 

15. Maj.-gen. Darling, Dep.-adj.-gen. 
to Eliza, second dau. of the late Lieut.- 
col. Dumaresq. 

15. J. Clementson, esq. of Great Queen- 
street, Westminster, to Eliza, third dau. 
of Sir T. Turton, bart. of Felcourt, Surrey. 

Rev. Arthur Hyde, of Killarney, to 
Frances, eldest dau. of Sir H. Crofton, bart. 

16. Lieut.-col. D’Arcy, Royal Artillery, 
to Lady Catherine Georgiana West, dau. 
of the late Earl Delawarr. 

Edmund Antrobus, esq. nephew of Sir 
E. Antrobus, bart. to Anne, only dau, of 
Hon. Hugh Lindsay, of Plaistow-lodge. 

Rear Adm. Sir Philip Charles Durham, 
K.C.B. to Ann Isabella, ouly child of 
Sir J. Henderson, bart. of Fordel, co. Fife. 

18. Hon. Capt. J. A. Maude, K. N. to 
Miss Albina Broderick, second dau. of the 
Archbishop of Cashel. 

19. Capt. Provo W. P. Wallis, R..N. 
to Juliane, second dau, of the late Arch- 
deacon Massey. 


[Nov. 


21. Lord Selsey,to the Hon. Anna Maria 
Louisa Irby, youngest dau, of Lord Boston. 

Maj. James Simpson, of Iver-house, 
Bucks, late of the Madras Light Cavalry, 
to Miss Theodosia Graves, of Camberwell. 

22. M. A. Goldsmid, esq. of Finsbury- 
square, to Eliza, second dau. of L. Salo- 
mons, esq. of Bury-street. 

At Paris, at the British Ambassador’s, 
John Hine, esq. Captain in the East India 
Company’s marine service, to Jane, young- 
est dau. of John Petrie, esq. formerly in the 
Company’s Civil service, and one of the 
Supreme Council at Calcutta. 

23. Ponsonby Sheppard, of Waterford, 
esq. Lieut. R. N. to Mary Susanna, dao. 
of Fiennes Trotman, esq. of Siston-court, 
co. Gloucester. 

27. William Bayley, esy. of Bunbury, 
in Cheshire, to Maria, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Thomas Harwood, of Stawley, in So- 
mersetshire, the historian of Lichfield. 

28. H. Metcalfe Wardle, esq. of War- 
dington, co. Oxford, to Harriet, dau. of 
the late Rev. Thomas Willis, of Bletchley, 
Bucks. 

Rev. J. Coane, youngest son of C. Coane, 
esq. of Bath, to Elvira Elizabeth Sheldon, 
only dau. of the late Maj. Impey, 86th reg. 

Eustace Wigzell, esq. of the East India 
Company’s service, to Eliza, youngest dau, 
of Maj.-gen. Remmington, Royal Artillery. 

At Dresden, the Hereditary Prince of 
Tuscany, to the Princess Maria Aone Ca- 
roline of Saxony. 

30. Charles Stock, esq. of Codham-hall, 
Essex, to Rebecca, eldest dau. of W. Ran- 
kiv, esq. of Lyons, in the same county. 

Late/y—Rev. George Cookson, youngest 
son of Kev. Dr. Cookson, Canon of Wind- 
sor, to Elizabeth, youngest cau. of the 
late Jobn Strother Ancrum, esq. of Canon- 
bury-grove, Middlesex. 

Lieut.-gen. Frederick Augustus Wether- 
all, of Castlebar-house, Ealing, to Mrs. 
Broad, widow of Maj. Broad, and second 
dau. of W. Mair, esq. of Kensington. 

Frederick Murgatroyt, esq. of Christ’s- 
hospital, London, to Elizabeth, second sur- 
viving dau. of Mrs. Harndon, of Northock- 
enden-hall, Essex. 

Nov. 5. Jonathan Henry Key, esq. of 
Hampstead, and of Rockcliff-cottage, 
Hants, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Lionel 
Lampet, esq. of Bridgnorth, Salop. 

6. At St. George’s Bloomsbury, Bonamy 
Dobree, esq. to Caroline, youngest dau. of 
the late John Locke, esq. 

At Plympton St. Mary, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Molesworth, rector of St. Breoke and 
St. Ervan, to Katharine, eldest dau. of 
Paul Treby Treby, esq. of Plympton. 

11. Mr. Walter Mason, youngest son 
of the late Rev. Henry Cox Mason, Lee- 
turer of Bermondsey, to Miss Catharine 
Burbey, of Selborne, Hants, niece of 
the late Richard Barbey, esq. banker, of 
Portsmouth. 
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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM 


William-Charles Wells, M.D. F.R.S. L. 
and E. Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians in London, and one of the 
Physicians to St. Thomas’s Hospital, was 
born in Charlestown, South Carolina, in 
May 1757, and was the second son, but 
fourth child, of Robert and Mary Wells, 
both natives of Scotland, who settled in 
Carolina in 1753. His father, who had 
been originally a merchant, and after- 
wards carried on the businesses of a book- 
seller and bookbinder, and printer of a 
newspaper, with considerable success, 
appears to have been possessed of, more 
than common talents and attainments, 
and his mother to have been generous and 
high-minded: and both of them were the 
objects of his esteem and gratitude, and 
tender filial affection, as long as he lived. 
Before he was eleven years old he was 
sent to Scotland toa considerable grammar 
school at Dumfries, then kept by a Mr. 
George Chapman, where he remained 
nearly two years and a half; and at the 
expiration of that time had finished the 
usual course of studies pursued there. 
In the autumn of 1770 he went to Edin- 
burgh, and attended several of the lower 
classes of the University. At this time 
he was first acquainted with Mr, David 
Hume and Mr. William Miller, now bet- 
ter known by the title of Lord Glenlee, 
who afterwards became two of his most 
intimate friends; and to his intercourse 
with whom he was accustomed to attribute 
the most beneficial effects upon his cha- 
racter, and for whose good offices he en- 
tertained, in all circumstances, the most 
lively gratitude. He returned to Charles- 
town, in South Carolina, in 1771; and 
soon after his return was placed as an ap- 
prentice with Dr. Alexander Garden, at 
that time the chief practitioner of Physic 
there, and welleknown to Naturalists by 
bis communications to the Royal Society. 
During three years of the time he was 
with him, he has said, that he studied so di- 
ligently, that, though quite unassisted, he 
acquired perhaps more knowledge than ia 
any three subsequent years of his life. In 
1775, soon after the commencement of 
the American war, he left Charlestown 
suddenly, and came to London. He had 
been called upon to sign a paper denomi- 
nated “* The Association,” the object of 
which was to unite the people in a resist- 
ance to the claims of the British Govern- 
ment, He was a conscientious and zea- 
lous friend to those claims, and could not 
therefore sign the paper without a viola- 
tion of priaciple; and this, neither the 
authority of his master, vor the remon- 
strances of his friends, could induce him 
tocommit. In the beginning of the winter 
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of that year he went to Edinburgh, and 
commenced his medical studies, with the 
view of taking adegree. He was happy 
in the opportunity which this afforded him 
of cultivating his friendship with Mr. Da- 
vid Hume and Mr, Miller, with whom he 
had kept up a correspondence while he 
was in Carolina, and of gaining a third 
most intimate and constant friend, the 
present Dr. Robertson Barclay. He stu- 
died there three winters, and passed his 
preparatory trials in the summer of 1778, 
but did not then graduate. In the au- 
tumn he returned to London, and at- 
tended a course of Dr. William Hunter’s 
lectures, took instructions in practical 
Anatomy, and became a surgeou’s pu- 
pil at Bartholomew’s Hospital, Early in 
ri79 he went to Holland as surgeon to 
a Scotch regiment in the service of the 
United Provinces. At first he passed his 
time agreeably; but, having received ill 
treatment from his commanding officer, 
he, with that spirit and decision which 
characterized him through life, resigned 
his commission, and on the day on which 
he received his dismissal from the service 
challenged the officer who had ill treated 
him, and who had now the meanness to 
attempt to punish him for military in- 
subordination, after he had ceased to be 
subject to military authority; but avoided 
exposing his own person to the danger 
which would have arisen from acceptiog 
the challenge. Immediately afterwards, 
in the beginning of the year 1780, he 
went to Leyden, where he was principally 
employed in preparing an Inaugural The- 
sis, which was published at Edinburgh in 
the autumn of that year, when he took 
the degree of Doctor in Medicine: the sab- 
ject of this Thesis was Cold. At this time 
the friendship between him and Dr. Lister 
commenced, which continued without in- 
terruption to his death. They had been 
introduced to ove another by their com- 
mon friend, the late Dr. James Currie, 
the author of ‘* Medical Reports,” and 
the biographer and editor of Burns. In 
the beginning of 1781 he went to Carolina, 
which was then in the possession of the 
King’s troops, in order to arrange the af- 
fairs of his family, and was there at the 
same time an officer in a corps of volun- 
teers; a printer, a bookseller, and a mer- 
chant, a trustee for some of his father’s 
friends in England for the management of 
affairs of considerable importance in Ca- 
rolina; and on one occasion exercised, 
at the instance of the Colonel Command- 
ant of the militia, the office of Judge Ad- 
vocate, in conducting a prosecution in a 
general court martial of militia officers. 
In this prosecution he succeeded, though 
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opposed by two of the principal lawyers 
in Charlestown, and maintained his com- 
posure and self-possession in spite of every 
effort to load him with reproach, and to 
intimidate him. It would not be easy to 
mention an instance of greater vigour and 
variety of talent than the exercise, at the 
same time, of these wumerous and dif- 
ferent occupations displays. In Decem- 
ber 1782, it having become necessary for 
the King’s troops to evacuate Charles- 
town, he went to St. Augustine in East 
Florida. He here edited a weekly news- 
paper, which was the first that had ever 
veen published in that country. On this 
occasion a circumstance occurred, which 
exhibited in a striking manner the acti- 
vity and perseverance of his mind. He 
had brought from Charlestown a printing 
press, which had been taken to pieces in 
order to be transported more readily, and 
apressman. He had had no doubt that 
the pressman could easily put the pieces 
together, but was now told that this was 
the business of a press-joiner, and that a 
pressmau knew nothing about the matter. 
He found among some books he had 
brought with him one called a ‘* Printes’s 
Grammar,” containing rude cuts of a 
printer's press; and by studying this book 
diligently for several days, he succeeded, 
with the help of a Negro carpenter, in 
putting the press into working order. He 
became captain of a corps of volunteers, 
and manager of a company of young offi- 
cers, who had agreed to act plays for the 
benefit of the poorest of the loyal Refu- 
gees from Carolina and Georgia ; and oc- 
casionally an actor himself. He had 
great success in Lusignan in Zara, and 
2 Old Norval in Douglas; but did not 
succeed in Castalio in the Orphans and 
failed, as might be expected by those who 
knew him, in Comedy. In 1784 he left 
St. Augustine, and came to London, and 
at that time became acquainted with Dr. 
Baillie, which acquaintance ripened into 
a most intimate, steady, and affectionate 
friendship. In the spring of 1785 he 
Spent three months at Paris, and in the 
autumn of that year fixed himself in Lon- 
don as a physician. His father, who had 
resided in this country from the beginning 
of the American war, had, during it, been 
so successful in business as to realize 
about 20,000/.; but, from giving too 
great credit, his circumstances became 
embarrassed about this time. Iu conse- 
quence of this Dr. Wells, at his first out~- 
set as a physician in London, was obliged 
to borrow of one of his friends 130/. and 
to make subsequent loans of other friends, 
until bis debts amounted to 600/. But 
these loans constituted the whole of his 
debts; aud he never suffered a tradesman 
who called for money to go away without 
it. He scarcely took a fee for the first 


few years of his being in London; and 
he had been ten years in it before his re- 
ceipts from every source amounted to 
250/. perannum. In the next five years 
he was enabled to pay off a part of his 
debt; and he had the satisfaction, before 
his death, of having discharged his whole 
debt, interest as well as principal; of 
having realized something that must be 
called a capital, though a very small one; 
and of being in the receipt of an income 
from his practice, which to a person of 
his moderate wants, and a bachelor, was 
abundant. It should be mentioned, that 
he never omitted to pay the income and 
property taxes with the most scrupulous 
exactness; and that during a part of the 
time in which his income was very con- 
fined, he allowed an annuity of 20/. to a 
relation in dependent circumstances. 

In 1788 he was admitted a Licentiate of 
the Roya! College of Physicians in London, 
and was ove of those Licentiates who in 
1793 addressed a letter to the President 
and Fellows, claiming admission into the 
College, and founding their claim upon 
the charter by which the College was in- 
corporated. Soon after the decision upon 
this claim in the Court of King’s Bench, 
in the case of Dr. Stanger, he applied, in 
1797, to the College for admission to an 
examination, in order that, if his fitness 
should be ascertained, he might be ad- 
mitted a Fellow. This application was in 
strict conformity to a bye-law, by which, 
from the stress which was laid apon it by 
Lord Kenyon and the other Judges, and 
by Mr. Erskine, the leading Counsel for 
the College in Dr. Stanger’s case, it was 
believed that the College would be go- 
verned. He was not admitted to an exa- 
mination. This gave occasivn to his very 
able Letter to Lord Kenyon. About four 
years ago he received a message from the 
President of the College, enquiring if he 
had any desire to become a Fellow, to 
which he answered that he had none. 

In 1790 he was appointed one of the 
Physicians to the Finsbury Dispensary, 
and remained so until 1795. In 1793 he 
was admitted into the Royal Society of 
London. Io 1798 he was elected Assistant 
Physician to St Thomas’s Hospital; and 
in 1800 became one of the Physicians, 
In this last year, 1800, he. was seized 
with a slight fit of apoplexy. This deter- 
mined him to adopt a most abstemious 
mode of living; so that when he was at 
home, which was perhaps four or five days 
in the week, he lived upon milk and ve- 
getable substances, and took a very small 
quantity of these: he had no subsequent 
attack of apoplexy. From the time, 
however, of his recovery from that ail- 
ment, his health was disordered in va- 
rious ways, unconnected with his previous 
illness, and perhaps unconnected with one 
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another. In 1812 he commenced some 
experiments, with a view of throwing 
light upon the nature of Dew, a subject 
which had long engaged his attention. A 
breathlessness and palpitation of the heart, 
and swelled feet, took place while he was 
employed in making these experiments ; 
so that for a time he was obliged to inter- 
rupt them. Immediately on this inter- 
ruption he wrote out a short statement of 
the facts he had ascertained, and the opi- 
nions he had formed, respecting the pro- 
duction of dew, and deposited it with a 
friend, lest death should surprise him, 
and the produce of his ingenuity and labour 
should be lost. He returned to his pursuit 
with eagerness, while his health was still 
precarious. When bis enquiries were 
completed, he set about writing his Essay 
with anxious assiduity, doubtful of his 
living to finish it; and fancying, as he 
has expressed it, that each page he wrote 
was so much gained from oblivion. The 
miod of every generous reader must sym- 
pathize with him in his anxiety while his 
work was going on, and in his satisfaction 
when it was completed; though it should 
not be believed, that his name would have 
been in danger of being forgotten, if it 
had not had this additional claim to re- 
membrance. His Essay upon Dew was 
published in August 1814, and in that 
year he was admitted into the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh. In 1816 the Presi- 
dent and Council of the Royal Society of 
London did him the honour of adjudging 
to him the gold and silver medals on 
Count Rumford’s donation, for his Essay 
on Dew, It was impossible for him not 
to be highly gratified by this satisfactory 
testimony to the success of his anxious 
labours. From 1814 to the commence- 
ment of his last illness, bis health in some 
respects improved—he was more active, 
had more strength, and higher spirits ; 
but he remained extremely thin, and was 
constantly affected with an inability to lie 
upon the left side, and with swelled feet, 
and occasionally with palpitation of the 
heart, and breathlessness. In the be- 
ginning of the present year he observed 
that he frequently, as if by an involun- 
tary act, made a deep and sudden inspi- 
ration; but no other new symptom of 
disorder was observed by him until the be- 
ginning of June. He was then several 
times affected at night with violent pains 
in his right side while be was lying upon 
that side, which went off when he turned 
upon his back. On the J0th or 12th he 
had one of these attacks. On the 14th he 
went on a visit for a few days to a friend 
in the country, and was as cheerful, and 
apparently as well as usual. On the 
next day he had no disposition to 


walk, but exerted himself remarkably to 
amuse a large company at dinner; in 
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the evening he was languid and drowsy, 
went to bed earlier, and slept longer than 
he was accustomed todo. Ou the next 
day he returned to town. He at that time 
laboured under an inflammatory affection 
of the chest, and it was feared that when 
this abated, an effusion of fluid into some 
part of the cavity of the chest might take 
place ; but it was believed that, though his 
recovery might be slow, and not complete, 
he would ultimately recover, and enjoy 
life on terms on which it would have been 
a blessing. This continued to be the opi- 
nion of his medical friends, Dr. Baillie 
and Dr. Lister, till the 8th of August, 
when he was suddenly seized, while he 
was sitting up, with the sensation of a 
tremulous motion in the chest, which he 
referred to the beart, from which time his 
pulse intermitted. After this no expecta- 
tion was entertained of his recovery. His 
life was continued until the evening of the 
18th of September; and until very near 
its termination his mind was clear and 
active, and his spirits calm and cheerful. 

The following is a list of his writings in 
a chronological order: In 1780 and 1781 
he published several small political things 
without his name. In the latter part of 
the year 1780 he published an account of 
Mr. Henry Lawrens, some time President 
of the American Congress, in the form of 
a letter, under the signature of Marcus, 
to the printer of the Public Advertiser. 

In 1781 he wrotea political paper of some 
importance, by the desire of the Com- 
mandant of the Garrison of Charlestown, 
the present Gen. Nesbitt Balfour, on the 
following occasion. Men of rank in the 
American service, after having been taken 
prisoners and sent to their homes under 
their military paroles, used to make no 
scruple to appear again in arms against 
the British Government. The object of 
this paper was to show, by an appeal to 
military usage, and the nature of the 
thing itself, that such conduct subjected 
them to the punishment of death. The 
Commandant directed the frequent publi- 
cation of this paper in the public newspa- 
pers; aod it is probable that it was owing 
to this warning that Gen. Balfour and 
Lord Moira thought themselves justified 
in putting to death a Colonel Haynes, the 
propriety of which act was afterwards a 
subject of debate in the British Parliament. 

In 1792, “An Essay upon single Vision 
with two Eyes.” 

In 1794, two letters, in reply to Dr. 
Darwin’s remarks, in his ** Zoonomia,’’ 
upon what Dr. Wells had written in his 
*« Essay upon Vision,” on the apparent 
rotation of bodies, which takes place dur- 
ing. the giddiness occasioned by turning 
ourselves quickly and frequently round. 
These are contained in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for September aad October. 
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In 1795, a Paper, upon the influence 
which incites the muscles to contract in 
Mr. Galvani’s Experiments. 

In 1797, ** Experiments upon the Co- 
lour of the Blood.” These two are pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions. 

In 1799, “ A Letter to Lord Kenyon, 
relative to the Conduct of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians of London, posterior 
to the decision of the Court of King’s 
Bench, in the case of Dr. Stanger.” — 

In 1800, ‘* Some Account of the Life of 
Mr. Anthony Lambert, formerly of Cal- 
cutta; and also, ‘‘ Some Account of Mr, 
George Wilson, apothecary, of Bedford- 
street, Covent-garden.” 

In 1802, “A Biographical Sketch of 
Dr. George Fordyce.” 

In 1804, “« A short Account of Mr. John 
Savage, formerly of Charlestown ,” and 
in 1809, * Biographical Memoirs of Dr. 
David Pitcairn.” The five preceding 
publications appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. ; 

In 1811, “* Some Experiments and Ob- 
servations on Vision.” This was pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions. 

In 1813, “ A Biographical Sketch of 
Dr. Andrew Marshal.” This was pub- 
lished in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

In 1814, “* An Essay upon Dew.” 

In 1815, “An Answer to Remarks in 
the Quarterly Review upon the Essay ou 
Dew.” In the same year, “ An Answer 
to Mr. Prevost’s Queries respecting the 
Explanation of Mr. B. Prevost’s Experi- 
ments on Dew.” 

In 1816, *‘ A short Letter on the Con~ 
densation of Water upon Glass.” These 
three last appeared in Dr. Thomson’s 
** Annals of Philosophy.” 

Almost all his writings upon Medical 
subjects are contained in the second and 
third volumes cf the ‘“ Trausactions of a 
Society for the Promotion of Medical and 
Chirurgical Knowledge.” 

The titles of these writings are, 

1. “* Observations on Erysipelas.” 

2. * An Instance of an entire want of 
Hair in the Human Body.” 

3. ** Observations on the Dropsy which 
succeeds Scarlet Fever.’’ 

4. “A Case of Tetanus, with Observa- 
tions on the Disease.” 

5. ** A Case of Aneurisw of the Aorta, 
communicating with the Pulmonary Ar- 
tery.” 

6. “A Case of considerable Enlarge- 
ment of the Caecum and Colon.” 

1. “ A Case of extensive Gangrene of 
the Cellular Membrane between the 
Muscles and Skin of the Neck and-Chest.” 

8. “* On Rheumatism of the Heart.” 

9. “ On the presence of the Red Matter 
and Serum of the Blood in the Urine of 
Dropsy, which has not originated in Scar- 
let Fever,” 


10. ‘** Observations on Palmonary Con- 
sumption and Intermittent Fever, chiefly 
as Diseases opposed to each other; with 
an attempt to arrange several other Dis- 
eases, according to the Alliance or Oppo- 
sition which exists between them,” and one 
or other of the two former.”’ 

Besides these, there is a case of Aphonia 
Spasmodica described by him, and com- 
municated by Dr, Carmichael Smith, in 
the second volume of the ““ Medical Com- 
munications.” 

He left behind him many papers; but 
in the beginning of his illness he directed 
all which then existed, with one excep- 
tion, to be destroyed. The paper which 
he excepted relates to the difference of co- 
lour and form between the White and 
Negro races of men, and will be pub- 
lished. His other papers might have beea 
of great use in accomplishing the literary 
projects he had formed. One of these, 
which he had thought of at times for 40 
years, was to show that there is a mate- 
rial difference in the manner in which we 
acquire our ideas of the primary and se- 
condary qualities of matter. He was 
reading, with a view to publishing upon 
this subject, when he was attacked by his 
fatal illness. He had also an intention of 
composing several papers upon Vision, 
which he would have presented to the 
Royal Society, the chief of which would 
have treated of those phenomena of light 
which have been deuominated by authors, 
coloured shadows, or ocular spectra. 
When this should have been done, he in- 
tended to have collected all his writings 
upon Vision into one volume, and to have 
inscribed it, as a tribute of gratitude, to 
the memory of Robert Wells, his father. 
It is not known that be had any other dis- 
tinct literary projects; but there can be 
no doubt that his collections upon Medical 
subjects, which were very large and nu- 
merous, would have afforded, in his hands, 
the materials of many interesting and use- 
ful publications. , 

It would be difficult to delineate fully, 
and to appreciate exactly, the character 
of this eminent person. His literary pro- 
ductions have made him well known as 
a learned and skilful Physician, as an 
acute and inventive Philosopher, and asa 
perspicuous, vigorous, and elegant Writer; 
but those who knew him personally esti- 
mate him much more highly than those 
who are acquainted only with his writings. 
His powers of mind were strong, acute, 
comprehensive, and versatile. He was 
capable of the most close and long-con- 
tinued attention, and of directing this at- 
tention at pleasure. His knowledge was 
profound, accurate, various, and ready 
for use. He was not so exact and minute 
a classical Scholar as English Public 
Schools and Universities produce, nor a 
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deep Mathematician; but he had read 
some of the Greek and most of the Latin 
Classics with great attention, wrote Latin 
easily and correctly, and had made himself 
master of the elementary books of the in- 
ferior branches of Mathematicks. He was 
well acquainted with Natural Philosophy, 
and particularly, as his writings show, 
with Optics; and had learned, by read- 
ing, the facts of Modern Chemistry. He 
was an acute Metaphysician, and inti- 
mately versed in the theories of Morals 
and Politicks. He knew with great mi- 
nuteness History, ancient and modern, 
civil and literary ; was practically as well 
as theoretically acquainted with Com- 
merce, and had studied Political Economy 
with considerable attention. Bat his 
Mind was remarkable, not so much for 
being stored with particular facts, as with 
general principles; and the readiness with 
which new observations were referred to 
and judged of by those principles, was a 
matter of surprise to those who heard him 
converse. He had studied Belles Lettres 
with great success. He was familiar with 
the best writers in the English language, 
and wrote it himself with great purity and 
with singular perspicuity ; and, when the 
occasion called for it, with force and ele- 
gance. His taste was in an extraordinary 
degree correct; and it is probable that it 
owed its correctness, in a great measure, 
to the habit he was in, of exercising it 
upon every piece of composition which 
came before him. He seldom read any 
thing, even in manuscript, without no- 
ticing in the margin, not only the errors 
in fact and reasoning, but those in style. 
He was highly interesting in conversa- 
tion, not only from the information he 
conveyed, but from the vivacity and 
acuteness of his remarks; he was fond of 
making it an exercise of talent, a sort of 
intellectual fencing match, a trial of skill, 
a contest for mastery, as well as a means 
of promoting benevolence and knowledge. 
In active life he was remarkable for 
promptness and* decision, which on all 
great occasions were united with much 
prudence and caution. He was labo- 
riously diligent; eager, and steady in his 
pursuits, and less satisfied with any pre- 
sent success, than cheered by it in his at- 
tempts to obtain greater. He was frugal, 
yet liberal; high-minded, and unwilling to 
be obliged, perhaps uneasy under obli- 
gation, but most grateful for kindness ; 
resentful, yet placable; irascible, and in- 
dulging his feeling when it arose from 
trifling causes, but exercising the utmost 
self-command under very great provoca- 
tion, if the occasion was important, and 
propriety required it; indignant at inso- 
lence and oppression, and regardless of 
all personal consequences in the expres- 
sion of his indignation, but submissive to 
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the appointments of Heaven, and calm 
and cheerful under the sufferings which 
flowed from them: a sense of duty was 
the paramount feeling in his mind, to 
which hatred and love, fear and desire, 
gave way; and which danger and diffi- 
culty served only to make more active 
and vigorous. 





DEATHS. 
1817. T Rochester, Mrs. Jemima 
Aug. 30." ~~ Cox, only surviving daughter 


of the late Rev. Hadley Cox, Archdeacon 
of Bedford, &c. 

Sept. 12. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Thomas Sheridan, esq. son of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, by his first wife, the 
daughter of Mr. Linley ; and the only child 
of that marriage. Thus in little more than 
a year have fallen three members of the 
same family, all well known to the world— 
the Orator, the Widow (see p. 475), and 
his Son. He was one of the pupils of the 
venerable Dr, Parr, from whose tuition 
he proceeded to Cambridge. For a short 
time he served in the army, and was with 
the Earl of Moira as his aide-de-camp in 
Scotland, when he formed an attachment 
to the lady he has now left, the daughter 
of a Scotch gentleman of the name of Cal- 
lender. The situation held by Mr, She- 
ridan was that of Colonial Paymaster. Al- 
though the state of his health prevented 
him from sharing, in the usual way, the 
luxuries of the table, his convivial facul- 
ties were as popular at the Cape as those 
of his father were in England ; and his 
house was frequented with parties from 
the Garrison and the Civil Department. 
He has left a widow and several children, 
two of whom are now at the Cape. 

Sept. 15. At Twickenham, aged 58, 
Mrs. Rachel Pym. 

At Oxford, aged 84, Mrs. Anne Ho- 
ward, who had been confined to her bed 
by sickness and pains too affecting to 
be described, for 35 years. Her truly 
pious conversation was ever the subject 
of admiration, and the means of edi- 
fication to her small circle of Christian 
friends. In 1810 she entirely lost her 
sight. Her patient and cheerful resigaa- 
tion under her accumulated afflictions, 
and her lively and unshaken hope of their 
happy issue, were still, to all who knew 
her, a convincing proof of what solid in- 
ternal peace and consolation our Holy 
Religion affords to all who, like her, have 
cordially embraced its truths, and prac- 
tised its precepts. The use of her meotal 
faculties was spared to the last. She 
lived and died in the communion of the 
Established Church, sincerely attached 
to its doctrines and formularies. 

At Londonderry, of fever, John Cun- 
ningham, esq. 

At 
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At Arbroath, William Cruickshank, esq. 
late of Jamaica. 

Sept. 16. Aged 38, Mary-Anne, wife 
of G. Hyde Wollaston, esq. of Clapham 
Common. 

At Bayswater, in her 35th year, the 
wife of Mr. Alderman Ansley. 

At Cheshunt, Herts, aged 21, Martha, 
eldest daughter of the late John March, 
esq. of Harley-street, and of Clapham, 
Surrey. 

At his seat, Frampton Court, aged 60, 
Nathaniel Clifford, esq. one of his Ma- 
jesty’s justices of the peace, and a deputy- 
lieutenant, for the county of Gloucester. 

At Papplewick, Notts, in his 71st year, 
James Robinson, esq. 

Mrs. Dickinson, of Holme Common, 
near Howden, and sister of Rev. W. Ellis, 
of Doncaster. 

Sept. 11. In Old Bond-street, in his 
64th year, R. Adamson, esq. late of Oak- 
sey, Wilts. 

At Putney, in her 63d year, Miss Anne 
Brisac, daughter of the late George Bri- 
sac, esq. of Deal. 

At Chatham, Elizabeth, the lady of Sir 
Bobert Barlow, Commissioner of his Ma- 
jesty’s Dock-yard at that port. 

At Ponton House, near Grantham, in 
her 67th year, Lady Kent, relict of Sir 
Charles Kent, bart. She was the daugh- 
ter and coheiress of Josiah Wordsworth, 
esq. of Wordsworth, co. York. 

Sept. 18. In Upper Berkeley-street, 
aged 43, Catherine, wife of Capt. Samuel 
Irwin Townsend, late of the 3d foot guards. 

Suddenly, Lieut.-colonel Poole, of the 
Scotch Greys: derangement, in conse- 
* quence of wounds received at Waterloo, 
was the cause of this melancholy event. 

Aged 60, Thomas Nixon, esq. of Bill 
Mill Lodge, Weston-under-Penyard, co. 
Hereford, many years an active and im- 
partial magistrate of that county. 

At Cork, of the typhus fever, Henry 
Sheares Westropp, esq. of Dublin, and 
Richmond Villa, co. Limerick. 

Sept. 19. In Upper Grosvenor-street, 
Jane, relict of the late Col. Conynghame, 
sister to Lady Vernon, and youngest 
daughter of the late Sir John Whitefoord, 
bart. of Whitefoord. It is remarkable that 
she died the very day twelve months after 
her husband, who also died the very day 
17 years after he received the wound 
which ultimately caused his death, at the 
battle of Alkmaer in Holland, on the 19th 
of September, 1799. 

Aged 63, Hannah, relict of Joseph 
Bladworth, esq of Barking. 

Mr. Snaylem, of Bath, formerly an 
eminent banker. 

Aged 53, Mr. Robert Galland, of Hull, 
attorney at law. 

At Carlisle, of an apoplectic fit, aged 
42, Musgrave Lewthwaite, esq. 
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At Dunfermline, in his 85th year, Adam 
Low, esq. of Fordel, and sometime pro- 
vost of that borough. 

Sept.20. At Heywood Hall, St. George’s, 
Somerset, in his 82d year, Rev. Richard 
Wilkins, vicar of that parish, and rector 
of Weston in Gordano. 

At Learney, co. Aberdeen, Margaret, 
daughter of Alexander Breduer, esq. 

At Kirkoim, near Stutgard, aged 61, 
of apoplexy, Duke Louis of Wurtemberg, 
uncle to the King of Wurtemberg. 

Sept. 21. At the apartments of her sis- 
ter, Miss Keet, in St. James’s Palace, 
Mary, relict of the late Paggen Hale, esq. 
banker, Old Bond-street. 

In Baker-street, aged 80, Mrs. Anne 
Gardner. 

At Lambeth-terrace, aged 22, Anna- 
Maria, third daughter of the late Robert- 
Francis Suft, esq. 

At Stonehaven, in her 80th year, Mrs. 
Mary Ross, widow of J. Young, esq, she- 
riff substitute of Kincardineshire. 

At Gillardstown, co. Westmeath, the 
seat of Mrs. Scully, of a fever, Francis 
Kindelan, esq. 

At St. Petersburg, Duke Julius de Po- 
lignac, well known for the distinguished 
favour with which he was honoured by 
Louis XVI. 

Sept. 22. In Fitzroy-street, Mrs. Crop- 
ley, relict of Rev. William Cropley, late 
vicar of West Ham, Essex. 

In Portman-street, Major-gen. Horace 
Churchill. 

Aged 80, Hugh Mackay, esq. of St. 
Martin’s-lane. 

At Homerton, in her 60th year, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Nathaniel Green, esq. late 
his Majesty’s Consul at Nice. 

At Brighton, in bis 54th year, Mr. John 
Crossley, 31 years member, and many 
years president, of the Philosophical So- 
ciety near Spital-square. 

Near Hastings, in his 25th year, Tho- 
mas Wyon, jun. esq. chief engraver of his 
Majesty’s Mint. 

At Killishee, co. Kildare, John-Henry, 
Baron de Robeck. He possessed large 
estates in Ireland, by his marriage with 
the Baroness, daughter and sole heiress of 
the late Hon, Richard Fitzpatrick. He is 
succeeded in his titles and property by his 
only son Henry. 

At Huy, in the Low Countries, over- 
whelmed with infirmities, aged 64, M. 
Louis Roux, an Ex-Conventionalist. 

Sept. 23. Aged 54, Martha, wife of 
Mr. John Bennett, farmer, of North Stoke, 
Oxon ; a most humane, pious, and cha- 
ritable woman, 

By a fright, after five hours illness, 
Mrs. Thurman, widow, of Portsea. She 
awoke from sleep, and imagined her bed- 
room was on fire; her alarm was ground- 
less, but she expired under the effects of it. 

At 
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At Wells, Somerset, aged 38, John- 
Elliott Porch, esq. formeriy a captain in 
the Ist foot guards, and nephew of the 
late O. E. Elliott, esq. of Binfield, Berks, 

At Dawlish, Devonshire, aged 26, Eliza, 
youngest daughter of Alderman Morton, 
of Worcester. 

At Wakefield, aged 62, Mr. George 
French, upwards of 40 years master of 
the orchestra at the Theatres Royal York, 
Hull, Leeds, Wakefield, and Doncaster. 

At Overton, Flintshire, at a very ad- 
vanced age, J. Mayor, esq. formerly of 
Palace-yard, Westminster. 

Sept. 24. At Kennington, aged 60, 
Charles Hicks, esq. many years an Un- 
derwriter at Lloyd’s Coffee House. 

At Walham Green, in his 84th year, 
Thomas Lingham, esq. 

At Paddington, John Hadden, esq. for- 
merly Lieut.-colonel of the 11th regiment, 
and Paymaster-general to the forces in 
the Mediterranean. 

At his grandfather’s, at Ripple Vale, in 
Kent, in his 20th year, F. W. P. French, 
formerly of his Majesty’s ship Podargus. 

Sept. 25. At Tottenham, the wife of 
Mr. J. Barnes, of Copthall-court. 

At Whitton Park, in her 8th year, Eli- 
zabeth, youngest daugliter of Sir Benja- 
min Hobhouse, bart. 

At the Canal Harbour, Dublin, aged 
80, Sisson-Putland Darling, esq. who filled 
the office of collector to the Grand Canal 
Company upwards of 28 years. 

At Blois, on his way to the South of 
France, for the recovery of his health, 
Major Heitland, formerly of the Madras 
establishment. 

At Interlaken, Switzerland, Lord Mel- 
gund, eldest son of the Earl of Minto. 

Sept. 26. In the Old Jewry, aged 26, 
Susan-Barbara, wife of Mr. G. N. Rankin, 
and only daughter of Thomas Hartley, 
esq. of Southwark. 

At Newington-place, Surrey, aged 44, 
Mary, wife of David Gibbs, esq. formerly 
of the Island of Grenada, inthe West Iudies. 

At Maida-hill, in her 18th year, Louisa, 
only daughter of John Hatchius, esq. of 
St. James’s- street. 

At Ipswich, John Roper, esq. 

At his father’s house, Exeter, Adam, 
second son of Dr. Neale, physician. 

At his seat, near Cork, Alderman Tho. 
mas Waggett. 

Sept. 27. ta Beaumont-street, aged 68, 
R. Walker, esq. of Rydings, near Leeds. 

At Stewkley, Bucks, aged 85, Robert 
Ashfield, esq. formerly for many years an 
inhabitant of Oxford. 

Sept. 28. In Fenchurch. street; in his 
75th year, John Spencer, esq. 

At Kingston-upon-Thames, aged 56, 
Miss Cooper. 

In bis 76th year, Thomas Wil!son, esq. 
of Darkes Lodge, Herts. 

Gent. Mac. November, 1817. 
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Aged 66, Rev. Colby Bullock, of Ship- 
dam, Norfolk. 

At Cheltenham, in his 72d year, Tho- 
mas Bidwell, esq. who during the bast 25 
years of his life had filled the office of 
chief clerk in the department of Foreign 
affairs, into which he entered 50 years 
ago. All persons who were officially ac- 
quainted with this gentleman will join in 
the opinion, that he performed the duties 
of this situation with a regularity, pune- 
tuality, and precision, seldom equalled, 
and never surpassed. Mr. Bidwell had 
also held the situation of superintendant 
of St. James’s and Hyde Parks during 
many years, having been appointed to it 
by the present Duke of Grafton. It has 
been under his active superintendance 
that this part of the Crown domains has 
received the improvements in planting, 
&c. which will in due time essentially 
coutribute to the embellishment of the 
Metropolis. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle, the wife of Capt. 
George Darby, late of Berners-street. 

Sepi. 29. Mr. Charles Scala, senior 
member of the King’s band. 

In George-street, Mrs. Alves, relict of 
Dr. Alves, of Shipland, co. Inverness. 

At his sister’s, Mrs. Blair, of Fulham, 
aged 75, Thomas Johnson, esq. 

At Brompton, Mrs. Upward, late of 
Great Russell-street. 

At Hendon, in her 49th year, the relict 
of the late Malcolm Ross, esq. of Red 
Lion Square. 

Aged 64, Mrs. Aona Taylor, of Ban- 
stead, Surrey, only surviving daughter of 
the late Rev. Henry Taylor, rector of 
Crawley, and vicar of Portsmouth. 

At Romney, in his 41st year, W. F. 
Hill, esq. many years adjutant of the vo- 
lunteers at Fawley, in the New Forest, 
aod formerly a lieutenant in the North 
Gloucester militia. 

At Bristol, aged 80, William Burton, 
esq. only son of the late R. Burton, esq. 
of Luffenham, co. Rutland. 

Sep. 30. At Kennington, aged 66, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Paiey. 

At Homerton, Mrs. Sarah Collins, wi- 
dow of the late Capt. Collins, Royal Artill. 

At Lodway, near Pill, aged 42, Mr. 
James-George Coles, master of the Pill 
Benevolent School, and some time since 
of the Diocesan School, Bristol; tvaving 
seven children and a widow far advanced 
ip pregoancy, totally umprovided for, 

Aged 64, Mrs. Aone Matthews, who 
had lived many years housekeeper to the 
present Duke of Norfolk, at Farnham Sr, 
Genevieve, and filled a similar situation 
in several other principal families. She 
retiree to rest in apparently good health, 
but was found a corpse the next morning. 

At Manchester, Johu Thorp, esq. 

Oct. 
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Oct. 1. At Paddington-green, Charles 
William Talbot, esq. only son of Sir George 
Talbot, bart. of New Burliogton-street, 
and of Mickleham, Surrey. 

Oct. 2. At Peniston, aged 67, John 
Mardy, esq. formerly a surgeon, but who 
had retired from practice, He for many 
years appropriated a tenth of his income 
to acts of charity, and to the support of 
religions institutions; and he has often 
remarked to his children, by way of pro- 
moting a similar spirit of benevolence in 
them, that “the more he gave the more 
he got.”—His classical studies in early 
life, and his extensive and profound re- 
search into the ecclesiastical polity of 
Europe at a more mature age, stamped 
a mind naturally formed for a love of in- 
dependence, with an ardent attachment 
to civil and religious liberty, of which, to 
the close of an active and useful life, he 
stood the undaunted champion and zea- 
lous advocate. 

Oct. 3. At Brighton, Miss Margaret 
Barkly, sister of Mr. B. of Highbury-grove, 

Oct. 4. Sincerely and universally re- 
gretted, aged 60, Thomas Marriott, esq. 
Deputy of Broad-street Ward, and nearly 
30 years an active member of the Corpo- 
ration of London. He was seized with an 
apoplectic fit while at supper at a friend’s 
house. 

Oct. 6. At Cope-hall, near Newbury, 
in his 96th year, Thomas Hicks, esq. 

Oct. 7. At Vauxhall, aged 19, Henry, 
second son of Mr. Thomas Burne, of the 
house of Hazard, Burne, and Co, Royal 
Exchange. 

Oct. 9. On Clapham-common, in his 
77th year, A, F. Haldimand, esq. 

William Harkness, esq. of Dublin, mer- 
chant, and a Director of Bank of Ireland, 

Oct. 14. Mrs. Bent, wife of Mr. Bent, 
bookseller, of Paternoster-row. 

In his 23d year, Jobo Paul, esq. of Ba- 
liol College, Oxford, eldest son of John 
Paul Paul, esq. of High-grove, co.Glouc., 

Oct. 15. At Stoke Newington, after a 
painful and lingering illness, beloved and 
respected by all who knew her, aged 42, 
Flizabeth, the affectionate wife of Mr. J. 
Maddox, aud daughter of the Rev. R. Wel- 
ton, Vicar of Sandridge, Herts, 

At Melchburn, Bedfordshire, Rt, Hon. 
St. Andrew Lord St. John, Baron St. John 
of Bletso. He was born in August 1759, 
and educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he was created a Doctor of Civil 
Law in 1795. He was originally intended 
for the Bar, but, having obtained a seat in 
the House of Commons, be devoted himself 
to the career of politics, Lord St. John re- 
presented the county of Bedford in Parlia- 
ment for twenty-tive years previously to 
the death of his brother, whom he succeed- 
ed in the peerage in 1805. Ee was finaly 
and consistently attached to the political 


opinions of the late Mr. Fox, with whom 
he passed much of his life in habits of 
the strictest friendship. And though he 
was a less constant attendant on Parlia- 
mentary duties since the death of Mr. 
Fox, the time which he no longer devoted 
to politics, he devoted to the more con- 
fined duties of the county in which he 
lived, and was for the last few years a 
most active, upright, and intelligent ma- 
gistrate. Perhaps nobody will be more 
sincerely regretted in the sphere in which 
he moved than Lord St. John.—He mar- 
ried,in 1807, Louisa, eldest daughter of Sir 
Charles Rouse BKotighton, bart. by whom 
he has left a son and heir, born in 1811; 
and, we believe, other children.—His Lord- 
ship was the thirteenth Peer in succession 
ofthat name. The family were summoned 
to Parliament 1 Eliz. 

At Croft Castle, Herefordshire, in his 
63d year, Somerset Davies, esq. one of 
his Majesty’s Deputy Lieutenants, and a 
magistrate, for the county of Hereford. 

AttheVicarage-house, Nottingham, Rev. 
George Hutchinson, Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
in that place, Rector of Uppingham, Rut- 
land, and one of the Prebendaries of 
Southwell. His death was occasioned by 
a fall which he met with at Buxton about 
two months before. 

At Lindridge, in his 72d year, the very 
Rev. Arthur Onslow, D. D, Dean of Wor- 
cester, Master of St. Oswald’s Hospital, 
and Archdeacon of Berkshire. —He was the 
son of the celebrated Arthur Onslow, who 
filled the chair of the House of Commons 
upwards of 40 years. He was bred at Ali 
Souls’ College, Oxford, where he took bis 
degree of M.A. in 1771. He wasafterwards 
made Canon of Christ Church, where he took 
the degree of B. D. 1780, and D. D. 1781, 
Onthe death of Dr, St. John, he was promot- 
ed to the deanery of Worcester, where he 
has distinguished himself by his attention to 
Cathedral duties and the comforts of the 
Clergy. Three Visitation Sermons, preach- 
ed in 1805, 1807, and 1812, are all, we 
believe, that he has given to the publick 
through the medium of the press. 

Oct. 16. In Conduit-strect, Hanover- 
square, suddenly, io bis 58th year, Joba 
Barclay, esq. surgeon. 

In bis 434 year, William J, A. Lawe, 
esq. Surgeon to the Board of Ordnance, 
Harwich. 

Oct. 18, At Lyme Regis, aged 17, James 


Symonds Preston, eldest son of Edmund _ 


Preston, esq. of Great Yarmouth.—This 
amiable youth was attacked, about ten 
days before his death, with a fever, from 
the effects of which be had been progress- 
ively recovering, and declared convales- 
cent; but on the Friday he was seized with 
violent inflammation, the excruciating and 
continued pain occasioned by which sooa 
impressed him with a full sense of his 
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danger, and the near approach of his dis- 
solution; and this trying and awfu! situ- 
ation, accompanied with most acute bo- 
dily sufferings, he sustained with a pious 
resignation and fortitude, evincing in his 
last moments an bumble contrition and 
fervent hope, becomiug a Christian of 
reverential years. 

Oct. 20, At Freshford-house, near Bath, 
in bis 56th year, Thomas Joyce, esq. one 
of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
the counties of Somerset and Gloucester. 

Oct. 21. In Windsor Cloisters, after a 
long illness, Rev. Francis Roper, A. M. 
Vicar of Sutton Courtney, Oxon, Minor 
Canon of St, George’s Chapel, and one of 
the Conducts at Eton College. —At the 
express desire of her Majesty, Mr. Roper 
was regularly attended by the Royal Phy- 
sicians, and was also supplied with every 
necessary from the Palace twice a-day. 
He has left a widow and ten children, 
the youngest of whom is only a week old. 

Oct. 22, Aged 77, Mrs. Gilles, relict 
of the late Mr. Lewis G. of Long-acre. 

Oct. 23, -At Sutton-house, Chiswick, in 
his Sist year, Radclyffe Sidebottom, esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, one of the Benchers of 
the Middie Temple. 

Oct. 25. At Islington, Mr. Samuel Syd- 
dall, many years a Solicitor in Aldersgate- 
street. 

Oct. 26. Rev. G. Hutton, D. D. late 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, Vi- 
ear ef Sutterton, and Rector of Ader- 
church cum Fosdike, After having per- 
formed a portion of the duty at both the 
above charches on that day, he was seized 
with a violent pain in the body at half 
past 7 o’clock in the evening, and expired 
about 8 o'clock, before medical assistance 
could be obtained. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in the 68th 
year of his age, Mr. Ralph Waters, eldest 
son of the late Mr. Ralph Waters. 

Oct. 27. In his 75th year, Peter Es- 
daile, esq. of Great Gaines, Essex, 

At Frogmore, after an illness of five years, 
Fsther Jane, relict of the late Rt. Hon, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Mrs. Sheri- 
dan was the youngest daughter of the late 
very Reverend N. Ogle, D. D. of Kirkley, 
Northumberland, and Dean of Wiuchester. 

Oct. 28. At Harpenden, Major-general 
Hadden, of the Royal Artillery. He be- 
gan his public life in 1778 in Canada, 
during the war of the American Revolu- 
tion, ander General Burgoyne. He con- 
tinued his services in America until cap- 
tured at York Town in the year 1781. In 
1793, being then a Captain inthe Artillery, 
he was selected by the late Duke of Rich- 
mond, then Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, for his Secretary. He afterwards 


served on the staff in this country, and in 
Portugal, where he was appointed Adju- 
tant-General to the Army under the |ate 
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Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Stuart. On 
his return to England he became a second 
time Secretary to the Master-General of 
the Ordnance, and was finally appointed 
Surveyor-General of that Department. 

Rev. B. Latham, A. M. Vicar of Dean 
Church, near Bolton.—He was that even- 
ing returning from his duty, and died sud- 
denly on the road. He had uniformly 
discharged the conscientious duties of pa- 
rish priest in a large and extensive parish 
for 41 years, enforcing his doctrine by his 
own exemplary conduct. 

lo his 86th year, Remegius Lennon, 
esq. who was once a distinguished-mem- 
ber of the Irish Bar. 

Of typhus fever, in his 63d year, Rev. 
Thomas Carpendale, Master of the Royal 
School at Armagh. 

Lately, In Ca:burton-street, Fitzroy- 
square, Anne, wife of Rev. John Rennie, 
vicar of Long Ichington, near Warwick. 

In his 95th year, Mr. Abraham Clif- 
ford, late of Baldwin’s-gardens, Holborn, 
many years the oldest inhabitant housew 
holder of that parish. 

At Islington, Mr. Edward Hodson, 
printer, eldest son of the late Mr. F. Hod- 
son, proprietor ofthe Cambridge Chronicle. 

Bedfordshire—Mr. 'T. Cockman, one of 
the aldermen of Bedford. 

Berks — At Wallingford, the widow of 
Mr. Alderman Burgess. 

Buckinghamshire — At Parnley parson- 
age, in his 47th year, Rev. Thomas Powys, 
rector of that parish, leaving an afflicted 
widow (daughter of W. Palgrave, eq. of 
Coltisball, Norfolk) and 1! children, three 
of whom were born at one time, and are 
now six years of age. 

Cambridgeshire —Rev. Thomas Heck- 
ford, M.A. vicar of Trumpington and 
Melbourn, and formerly of Trinity Col- 
lege, B. A. 1776, M. A. 1779. 

At Haddenham, aged 68, Geo. Clay, esq. 

At Wisbech, Rev. Henden Winder. 

Rev. J. W. Rose, M. A. rector of Pap- 
worth Everard, and formerly fellow of 
Trinity College, B.A. 1771, M. A. 1774, 

Cheshire— Mr. R. Dean, hatter, of Ches- 
ter, father of a young man lately sentenced 
to death in Chestergaol. He was taken iil 
soon after the conviction of his son, since 
which not more than three weeks have 
elapsed ; it may be therefore truly said 
that his dissolution was accelerated by 
intense agony and grief, and that he ac- 
tually died of a broken heart. 

Cornwall— At ‘Truro, of a pulmonic 
cousumption, aged 29, Mr. Nettleton, 
printer and proprietor of “The Royal Corn- 
wall Gazette,” son of Mr. Nettleton, of 
Plymouth, bookseller. ‘To the advan- 
tages of a lively genius, he added the ac- 
complishments of a liberal education, 
blended with the urbanity of a gentleman, 
and the humility of a Christian. His 
friends 
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friends will remember with pleasure the 
vivacity of his corsespondence, and the 
elegance of those numerous wild flowers 
which he gathered at will in the bowers of 
Parnassus. The sprightly sallies of bis 
conversation, in which he was peculiarly 
fitted to excel, will long be cherished in 
tae memory of a large circle of acquaint- 
ance: his affable and unassuming man- 
ners are confessed by all with whom he 
had the slightest intercourse. He was 
exemplary in the discharge of the social 
duties; and his heart was never closed, 
nor his purse contracted, to the appeals 
of charity. In his political principles he 
was warmly attached to our venerable 
Constitution in Church and State. 

At Chacewater, Mr. John Bond, weil 
known throughout the miniug districts of 
this county as a man of strong intellect 
and acute judgment, which he displayed in 
various essays in the Cornwall newspapers. 

At Southill, Rev. J, N. Shuckburgh. 

Derbyshire— Mr. A. Hoskins, eldest son 
of A. Hoskins, esq. of Newton Park. 

At Stanton-by-Dale, aged 75, William 
Woodward, esq. the Stanton Bard, many 
years steward to the late Earl Stanhope, 
and author of a great variety of humorous 
poetical epistles. 

At Ogston Hall, William Turbutt, esq. 

Devonshire —Rev. W. Haswell, 41 years 
lecturer of Tynemouth, 

At Plymouth, Dr. Gaskin, who for 
many years practised in that town as a 
physician. 

At Sandford, aged 50, Rev. Philip Lane. 

At Shaldon House, aged 54, Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth-Ley Moore, wife of John-Hartnoll 
Moore, esq. 

At Stonehouse, Barbara, eldest daugh- 
ter of Capt. Sandys. 

Dorset —In his 19th year, W. H. Paogh, 
esq. eldest son of Rev. Hugh Pugh, rec- 
tor of Hinton Martel. 

AtWey mouth, 5. Weston, esq. alderman. 

At Ibberton, Joseph D’Aubeny, esq. 
of Buckshaw House, Somerset. 

Durham— At Barnard castle, at an 
advanced age, Dr. Harrison, 

Essex — At Boxted Hall, aged 74, John 
Lay, esq. 

At Saffron Walden, aged 92, Mr. Au- 
gustine Rolfe, late of Thundersly Hall. 

Mr. Philip Freshfield, many years 
postmaster of Harwich, and oue of the 
capital burgesses of that borough. 

At Newport Pond, the wife of Rev. Mr. 
Bell, vicar of that parish. 

Gloucestershire — At Gloucester, Mrs, 
Mills, relict of Thomas Mills, esq. 

At Gloucester, in his 63d year, Daniel 
Willey, esq. a magistrate, a deputy- 
lieutenant, a coroner for the county, and 
twice mayor of the city. 

At Chelteoham, William Mackintosh, 
esq. of Balne’s Park, North Britain, 


At the Rudge, near Chipping Sodbury, 
in her 28th year, Charlotte, relict of John 
Bradshaw, esq. formerly of Bath. 

At Woolastone, aged 69, Eleanor, wi- 
dow of Admiral Kempthorne, of Helston, 
Cornwall. 

At Westover House, near Bitton, Fran- 
cis Riners, esq. 

Hanis— At Winchester, Mrs. Home, 
relict of the late Lieut.-col. Home, 25th 
reg.; and mother of Lady Boynton, wife 
of Rev. C, D. Barnard, rector of Bigby, 
Lincolushire. 

At Portsmouth, Mr. Fexton, master of 
the Hyzna, who was unfortunately killed 
whilst hoisting out the launch. 

At Bugle Hall, Portsmouth, Mrs. Flem- 
ing, relict of Jobn Fleming, esq. of Stone- 
ham Park. 

At Lymington, Mr. C. Curtis, a come- 
dian of considerable provincial fame, and 
a relative of the Kemble family. 

At Lymington, aged 25, Henry-Eras~- 
mus South, esq. 

Thomas Pitt, esq. late clerk of the 
checks of the victualling department at 
Portsmouth. 

At Romsey, the wife of Capt. Needham. 

Herefordshire — At Hereford, the relict 
of Rey. J. Pitt. 

Aged 27, Mr. G. Woodhouse, surgeon, 
of Leominster, second son of E. Wood- 
house, esq. of that place, 

Miss Woodcock, only daughter of Rev. 
Francis Woodcock, of Hereford. 

Keni — At Canterbury, Margaret, wi- 
dow of Rev. Thomas Johnson. 

At Chatham, Mr. Edward Merritt, a 
drawing-master of considerable talent. 

At the Oaks, Ospringe, aged 71, J. 
Toker, esq. 

At Hythe, suddenly, E. Tourney, esq. 
solicitor. 

At Barrow-hill, William Stringer, esq. 

At Theobalds, Hawkhurst, in bis 89th 
year, Mercer Durrant, esq. 

Lancashixe ~- At Lancaster, Mrs. Har- 
rison, relict of Strethill Harrison, esq. of 
Cranage-hall, co. Chester. 

At Manchester, in his 73d year, W. 
Mayor, esq. 

At Manchester, aged 11 years, Eliza, 
eldest daughter of Rev. C. D. Wray, A.M. 

Rev. Tho. Littlewood, 32 years minis- 
ter ofthe Baptist congregation in Rochdale. 

In his 23d year, Richard H. Drake, esq. 
only son of Rev. Thomas Drake, D. D. of 
Rochdale. 

In his 62d year, Rev. T. Johnson, cu- 
rate of Sephton, near Liverpool, which of- 
fice he had filled 35 years. 

Leicestershire — At Loughborough, aged 
21, the wife of Joshua Marston, ¢sq. 

Campbell Morris, esq. of Loddington 
Park. 

At lion, Camilla-Matilda, eldest 
daughter of the late T. A. Watson, esq. 
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At Ashby Parva, aged 85, N. Day, 
esq. late of Willoughby Waterless. 

Lincolnshire—At Lincoln, Jephtha Fos- 
ter, esq- proctor. 

At Stamford, the wife of Rev. Mr. 
Wright. 

At Stamford, aged 52, Mrs. Leah Ste- 
wart, relict of Dr. Richard Stewart, late 
of Bourn. 

Middlesex — At Ealing, James Le Che- 
valier, esq. late of the house of Maze and 
Le Chevalier, of London, merchants. 

At Southall, aged 72, Anne, relict of 
the late William Hayes, esq. formerly of 
his Majesty’s Household. 

Norfolk At Norwich, aged 63, Mr. 
John Nivham. Very few without the ad- 
vantages of education will be found to 
‘have exceeded hig in the theoretical as 
well as practical part of design-p:inting, 
sculpture, and engraviug. A large fa- 
mily, and an insatiable thirst after know- 
ledge, preven'ed his advancement in life, 
at least in the degree which his family and 
friends might have hoped for, from his 
universal knowledge and laborious life ; 
but, for strict honesty and well-meaning, 
those who knew L m the best will give him 
the most credit. 

At Eaton-hall, aged 28, Jonathan Da- 
vey, esq. 

At the Parsonage at Ryburgh, in her 
13th year, Caroline Agnes, only daughter 
of Rev. Josiah Webb Flavell. 

At Hockerivg, aged 82, Mrs. Howman, 
relict of Rev. Mr. Howman. 

Rev. Mr. Lloyd, rector of Egmere with 
Holkham, vicar of Docking, and perpe- 
tual curate of Belaugh. 

Randall Burroughes, esq. of Burfield- 
hall. 

Northamptonshire —Aged "7, Rev. W. 
Master, 42 years rector of Paulersbury. 

. Of an apoplectic fit, aged 79, Rev. 
Humphrey Jones, 41 years vicar of Little 
Houghton-cum-Bradfield, and chaplain to 
the 3d regiment, or Old Buffs. 

Northumberland —At Edlingham Castle, 
aged 32, Mrs. J. Bolton. 

Notis —Jane-Frances, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Sir T. Parkyns, of Bunny- 
park. 

Salop—aAt Shrewsbury, the wife of Rev. 
Owen Williams. 

Francis Reynolds, esq. of Bagley. 

At Whitchurch, John Clay, esq. a man 
of the most benevolent disposition and be- 
neficent conduct. 

Somersetshire — Alexander Grant, esq. 
an eminent surgeon of Bath. 

At Bath, Mrs. Deane, who was a short 
time since the fortunate holder of a 20,0002, 
prie in the lottery. 

Aged 27, John Poole, esq. solicitor, of 
Taunton. 

At Chilcompton, the wife of Francis 
Pender, esq, Vice Admiral of the White. 
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At Blackdown-house, aged 28, George 
Pinney, esq. captain of the Crewkerne 
troop of the East Somerset Yeomanry 
Cavalry. 

At Bruton, G. Priuce, esq. banker and 
draper. 

At Frome, Mr. James Ayres. He has 
left property to the amount of 70,0002. 
which he acquired by extreme parsimony 
and unceasing exertions to increase his 
wealth. He has left 20,0002 among his 
poor relations; and the remainder of his 
fortune goes to four residuary legatees, 
one of whom is a journeyman carpenter, 
and another a journeyman tailor, Mr. 
Ayres having signified his intention of be- 
queathing 100 guineas towards erecting 
the pew church in Frome, his executors, 
much to their honour, have paid that 
sum, although no mention to that effect 
was made in the will. 

Staffordshire—At Loxley-park, in her 
12th year, Penelope, second daughter of 
Thomas S, Keunersley, esq. 

Aged 64, Rev. Jehoiada Brewer, minis- 
ter of the Union Meeting, Birmingham. 

Tho. L. Flower, esq. of Pendeford-hal!. 
_ At Stafford, aged 55, Mr. Fisher, an 
ingenious architect. 

Suffolk — Aged 65, Rev George Stoue, 
rector of Hopton, 

At Needham-market, in his 58th year, 
Rev. W. C. Uvedale, lecturer of that pa- 
risb, and recior of Wenhaston. 

Rev E. Boggis, rector of Hunatlesham. 

Sarah, wife of Rev. W. Hurn, vicar of 
Debenham. 

Surrey — At Walworth, Lady Turner, 
relict of Sic Barnard Turner, aud sister of 
Admiral! Swiney. 

At Mitcham, Louisa, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Alexander Doull, of Greenwich. 

At Shene, in her 68th year, Mrs. Cor- 
betta Hall, daughter of the late Lieut.- 
col. Hall, of Skelton Castle, co. York, 
and grand-daughter of the late Lord Wil- 
liam Manners. 

Warwickshire : Webb, esq. mas- 
ter of the Grammar School at Sutton Culd- 
field, and father of Rev. Dr. Webb, mas- 
ter of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

At Coventry, John Arthur, esq. late 
Captain in the 38th foot. 

At Henley in “Arden, Richard Sump- 
ter, esq. of Histon-hal!, co, Cambridge. 

Wilis— At Highworth, aged 26, Mr. 
Price, surgeon, son of the late Rev. Rees 
Price, Burkaston, Salop. 

Worcestershire—At Tenbury, Mrs. Ho!- 
land, relict of Samuel Holland, esq. 

At Evesham, aged 27, Emma, wife of 
Edward Savage, esq. 

Yorkshire— Aged 30, Rev. Henry Sut- 
cliffe, master of the Grammar School 
at Barnsley. 

At Doncaster, the wife of Rev. T. Hicks. 

At York, Anne, relict of W. Percival, 
esq. formerly an eminent solicitor of Bath. 
Rev. 
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Rev. John Taylor, minivsier of Hor- 
bury, and a justice of peace for the West 
Riding. 

Nov. 1. Aged 28, Mr. George Norton, 
junior, of Henley-upon-Tbhames, second 
son of Mr. George Norton, printer, 

Nov. 2. At lpswich, suddenly, Charles 
Graves, esq.—He was a skilful performer 
ou the organ, and no mean proficient in 
optics, and the higher branches of philo- 
sophy ; forthe pursuit of which, he pos- 
sessed an extensive and valuable appara- 
tus.—His secluded life and eccentricity of 
manners, his talents fur musick, electri- 
city, and mechanicks, the variety of bis 
pursuits, and the strange habits he had 
formed, rendered him a general object of 
public attention: he had lately erected 
offices for sugar-baking. He was found 
dead in his bed. 

Nov. 3. Aged 11 weeks and 3days, John, 
the infant son of Dr. Rigby, of Norwich, 
being the first in the series of the late 
quadruple birth (see pp. 273, 464); and 
Nov. 5, aged 11 weeks and 5 days, Ca- 
roline Susan, the fourth in the series, and 
last surviving child ; (Charles Henry, the 
second in the series, having died Oct, 12; 
and the third in the series, some days 
before him.) 

Nov. 4. At Clifton, aged 49, the Dow- 
ager Lady Smith, second wife, and widow 
of Sir John Smith, bart. and daughter of 
the late Thomas Morland, of Lamberburst, 
Kent, esq.—Her remains were interred in 
the family vault at Sydling, Dorset, on the 
15th, the anniversary of her husband’s 
death and his daughter’s funeral. (See 
our vols LXXVII. p. 1085; and LXXXL. 
ii. p. 492.) 


[Nov. 


Nov. 12. In Piccadilly, of a lingering 
complaint, which had long resisted all me- 
dical skill, but was borne with Christian 
fortitude and resignation, in the 72d year 
of her age, Dame Mary Evelyn, widow 
of Sir Frederick Evelyn, of Wotton, co. 
Surrey, bart. daughter and only issue of 
William Turton of Staffordshire, esq.— 
As the relict of a descendant of the pious 
and learned John Evelyn, she took pride 
in preserving the memorials of that aa- 
cient and honourable family, of which she 
considered herself the representative ; 
whilst her taste for botany gave addi- 
tioual charms to the residence and gardens 
of her venerable predecessor. Like him 
too, she lived not for herself: those who 
were favoured with her friendship will 
cheerfully bear testimony to the urbanity 
of her manners and general kindness; and 
the numerous poor who have so frequently 
experienced her bounty in the neighbour- 
hood of Wotton, have great cause to de- 
plore the loss of their kind benefactress.— 
Her remains were interred in the family 
vault at Wotton, for many generations the 
burial-place of the Evelyn family. 

Nov. 13. After a severe illness of 14 
months, which she bore with the utmost 
resignation and fortitude, Mrs. Mary 
Anne Lane, eldest daughter of Mr. James 
Asperne, Bookseller, Cornhill. 

Nov. 22. After a short illness of 24 
hours, in consequence of a paralytic attack, 
in bis 44th year, Evan Phillips, esq. of 
Old Broad-street, of whom with truth it 
may be asserted, that in all the relations 
of life, and more particularly in that of 
a son and a brother, he has been equalled 
by few, and surpassed by none. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from October 28, to Nov. 25, 1817. 
Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 238|50and60 214 





Males - 1366 ‘ 2531 Males - 1084 , 2164 r= 5and!0 99} 60and 70 196 
Females - 1165 Females 1080 4 ~ 2 10 and 20 67} 70 and 80 138 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 561 = ) 2 and 30 133] 80 and90 85 
———— & f 30 and 40 193] 9 and 100 22 

Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 218 | 100 - 0 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending November 15. 



































INLAND COUNTIES. i! MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat} Rye | Barly, Oats |Beans|| Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beaus 
s. dls. djs. djs. d.) s. d.|} é d.| s. d.js. d.js. d.js. d. 

Middlesex 88 9/43 0/47 6/30 848 3//Essex 70 9/36 6/58 6/29 SKY 

Surrey 85 841 O47 O32 244 8! Kent 83 10/00 O42 8/31 O45 
Hertford 77 4/46 0148 gjs2 2145 gl/Sussex 89 1/00 042 6/30 O46 0 
Bedford 79 11/44 0/44 0129 2/51 9//Suffolk 82 6/89 ONG gle9 48 8 
Huntingdon 75 7/00 0/47 6|23 2/35 4}/Camb. 72 8/00 Ol41 719 6\S7 0 
Northamp. 75 4/00 O41 2/25 10/47 0)|Norfolk 76 2/37 11/40 a 441 8 
Rutland 69 6)00 039 O25 6/58 O!/Lincoln 70 5/58 6/38 7/22 249 2 
Leicester 77 4/45 0/44 4/28 8/45  0)|York 68 1/45 11/42 jee 955 8 
Nottingham 74 0/45 043 628 4/49 4/|Durham 72 1000 042 0/29 600 0 
Derby G6 900 0/49 627 2/55 2||Northum, 67 8/46 436 $52 500 0 
Stafford 70 11)00 044 427 556 9)/Cumberl. 77 1/59 4/43 8/26 000 0 
Salop 78 947 0/44 4/24 2100 Ol|Westmor. 84 10/56 O41 7/25 000 0 
Hereford 75 9/54 4/38 10/26 9/46 5)|Lancaster 82 5/00 00 0/28 147 0 
Worcester 76 8/00 0/45 4/31 5/45 2)/Chester 76 800 049 3/29 400 0 
Warwick 69 1/00 0/43 4:34 0/50 10)|Flint 70 11/00 0146 0125 4/00 0 
Wilts 78 000 O47 230 869 O|Denbigh 72 6/00 0.45 9} 24 9\00 0 
Berks 87 10/00 0/43 1/30 251 4{/Angikesea 66 0/00 O42 O20 ovo 0 
Oxford 79 0100 0/40 635 056 O)/Carnarvon77 400 0'59 4/50 900 o 
Bucks 80 0/00 O/39 332 4/44 O}/Merioneth 81 300 O41 522 Q00 O 
Brecon 86 O}78 4/52 836 8/00 O}/Cardigan 100 O00 0/34 0/24 G00 O 
Montgom. 76 4/00 Oj41 7/30 11/00 0)/Pembroke 97 600 043 919 O00 0 
Radnor 83 8100 O'S9 5,29 5/00 O))Carmart. 108 S00 046 4/13 500 0 
Glamorgan$3 0.00 0149 224 000 0 
Average of England aud Wales, per quarter ||Gloucester79 800 049 831 247 O 
80 546 943 8:27 3y48 2|Somerset 89 4/00 0/45 0/25 243 O 
Monm. 87 6/00 0/45 724 000 0 
Devon 97 4}00 O}45 0/27 700 V 
Aggregate Average Prives of the Twelve Ma |/Cornwall 102 6,00 0/47 222 8,00 0 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by||Dorset 83 Hoo 0/43 11/25 564 0 
which Importation is to be regulated in||Hants 87 “00 O45 O26 952 YU 
Great Britain........cccccescccsersseccoscererssecscsssscscsones 79 TH+ 442 0/25 545 9 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, November 24, 75s. to 80s, 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, November 15, 32s. 11d, 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, November 19, 51s. 23d, per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPs, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, November 24: 


Kent Bags ......-0000.23/. Os. to 30/, Os. | Sussex Pockets......... 234, Os. to SIL Os, 
Sussex Ditto ......... 24/. 10s. to 284, Os, | Essex Ditto............. 232, Us, to 32/. Os, 
Kent Pockets .........294. Os. to 35/. Os. | Farnham Ditto.........304 Os. to 384. Os. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, November 25: 
St.James’s, Hay 4/, 12s. 6d. Straw 1/, 19s. 9d. Ciover 5/. 2s, 0d.--Wihitechapel, Hay 52. 3s. Od, - 
Steaw 14. 19s. 9d.—Clover 6/. 10s. Od.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. l4s. 6d. Straw 2/, 05, Gd. 


SMITHFIELD, November 24. To sink the Offal—per Stone of Slbs. 


Ce! (een a? BEES MRED PN Ue SS en 8 eee aveeee-Os. Od, to Os. Oc, 
Mutton ....60..000+ apecceseee 3s. Od. to 4s. Gr. Head of Cattle at Market Nov, 24; 

ae 4s. Od. to 6s. Od. Reasts ........0000. 2,460, Calves 160. 
OEE Hine ERS eee 4s. Od. to 5s,. 4d. | Sheep and Lambs 14,540. Pigs 280. 


COALS, Nov. 24: Newcastle 38s. Gd. to 47s. Od. Sunderland 39s. 6d. to 43s. 6d, 
TALLOW, per Stone, 81. St, James’s 4s. 1d. Clare Market Os.0d. Whitechapel 4s. 1d. 
SOAP, Yellow, 96s. Mottled 104s, Curd 103s, CANDLES, 11s. per Doz, Moulds 12s, 6d. 

















EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN NOVEMBER, 1817. 


Bank Red. 3 per Ct.)4perCt. |5perCt./B Long|{rish 5| Imp. | Imp. | India |So. Sea|S perCt| India |E, Bills|E. Bills|E. nail 

a 3 per Ct.| Consols.| Cons.| Navy | Ann, |per Ct.)3perCt,) Ann, | Stock. | Stock. ‘Sih Sea|Bonds.| 2d. 24d, | 3d. | 
Ollday 

Sunday 


with 3/. Div. 


lf Year, Div. 
591, ex Div. 2.—Worcester and Birmingham, 18/.—Kennet 








82 82 108 21 Q 
Holiday ii $ 102 pr.| 20 pr.} 29 pr.| 20 pr. 


Holiday 
288 $2; 3 $ road 21 100 20 28 20 

° - pr.| 20 pr| 28 pr.| 20 pr. 

2904 82§ Sf ‘ 108 21 —_— 101 pr.| 20 pr.| 27 pr.) 21 pr. 

83 4 108% | 2! —_— 100 pr.| 21 pr.| 27 pr.) 20 pr. 








Shares, 42/. for 85/. paid.— 
Shares, i71/.—Commercial-Road, 
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101 pr.| 20 pr.| 28 pr.| 20 pr. 
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99 oil 21 pr. 21 pr 
99 pr.| 21 pr] ‘ .| 20 pr. 
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421 —Rock, 4/. 15s. —East London Water-Works, 
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51. ‘Ts. 6d.—West-India Dock, 200/. 205/. Div. 102. 


"02 Div. 34.—Sun Fire Ditto, 208/. Div. 82. 10s.—Globe, 
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, 551.—Southwark Bridg 
New Ditto, paid up, 501.—Drury-Lane Renters’ 


104/, 5/. per Cent. 


99 pr | 20 pr. -| 20 pr. 
99 pr.; 21 pr. ) scanmmneeal 
| 99 pr.| 21 pr 


99 pr.) 21 pr. .| 20 pre 
99 pr.| 21 pr 
99 pr.| 20 pr.| + .| 20 pr. 
99 prj 20 pr.| 25 pr.| 20 pr. 
98 pr.}| 20 pr ' 20 pr. 








at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge street, London.— 


x Div. 2z/. Half Year.—Birmingham, 780/. ex Ha 
ol, 2532. Div. 10/.—Grand Junction, 190/. 1951. 
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Coventry Canal, 863/. e 
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Nov. 1817 (to the 
18/.—Leeds and Liverpo 
Half Year.—Ellesmere, 
661—Grand Junction Ditto 


and Avon, 
: Ponied by Nichals, Son, and Benlley, Red Lion Passage, Fleet Sureet, London. 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co, Tank- Buildings, Lon#on. 





